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| | placed here under Gaya apparently through” confusion. ° For : 
a a long time, the original of Cunningham’ S. Jaynagar: inscrip- 4 


| it may. be pointed out, isas a whole really undecipherable. _ 


a appeared i in. the ~ 
ay So | Vol. aay, 1928, a: 


THE JOURNAL 
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_ JAYNAGAR IMAGE. seca a YEAR 35 
Dr. D. G. Sircar. 


_ Thesmall village of Jaynagar falso called Kawaya-Jaynagat) 
_ near the Luckeesarai (Lakhisarai) railway station on the river 
_ Kiul in the western part of the Monghyr District, Bihar, was __ 
visited by Cunningham about the beginning of | ‘the: seventh moe 
decade of the last century. There is a small note on what he cs : : 
noticed in the village in his A. S. I. Report for the year 1871-72, Vol. ee 
III, 1873, pp. 159-60. This note does not speak of any inscribed Be at 
- image or stone slab that the author examined at Jaynagar. » ‘But ae ee 
Plate XLV accompanying the work contains eye-copies of no less ae 
than three inscriptions (Nos. 17, 33 and 34) stated to have been ae 
oS found i in that village. At p. 125 of the same work, only ORE 
“(Nov 17) ) of the three Jaynagar inscriptions has been re 
> ferred to, although — “Jaynagar near ‘Lakhisarai” has been oh 


ee tion No. - 33° ‘remained untraced and no attempt — wes 
oe made to read the epigraph from the published eye-copy. which, wae 


More than half a century after the publication of Cunning- 


| Arent Ss work, a facsimile of his. re iuseipten: 


ae 
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Banerji’s s lengthy paper entitled “Pala Chronology’’.! As to the 
source of the facsimile, Banerji says, “Dr. L.D. Barnett of the 
‘Bntish Museum, writing to Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
ay in June 1924, sent him three pencil rubbings of this 
| inscription which he found in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
| South Kensington (London), and asked him to haye it deciphered 
by some of his colleagues. Professor Chatterjee was kind enough 
to entrust me with the work,’?2 2 Banerji, however, succeed ded in- 
deciphering only the date portion of the record in lines 1.2. 
His reading of this part runs as follows: Sri-Gai(Gaw}des-— 
[va]ra-Palapala-padanam sah 35 Caiftra]-di 3.2 The aun 
was therefore assigned to the 35th regnal year of a Pala king | 
whose name was Palapala and style Gaudesvara. Banerji as- 
_ eribed Palapdla’s rule to circa 1126-61 A.D. and placed him 
between Madanapala ( circa 1104-26 A.D. according to Baner- 
- ji) and Govindapala (circa 1161-99 A.D. according to Banerj 31} 
_ He seems to have believed that it was Govindapala who was 
ousted from some parts of Bihar by the Turkish Musalmans 
‘oct amder’ the leadership of Ikhtlyérudin Muhammad | Baktiyas 
re SRE i me | eee 
oar - Banerji’s reading ‘of the date portion of the imecpaon 
| fe ade: study was supported by several later writers on the subject. a 
| ‘ Thus DR. Bhandarkar in his List 6 of Inscriptions of Northern | 
a0 ‘ India® quotes the passage as read by Banerji with the. addition of 
: the : expression Sri-Chamnp yarn at the end of it. Ww hile writing 
oe om the Palas in. the Dynastic History of N or thern India, H, CG. Ray. 
We gl assigns Madanapala to circa 1130-50 A. D. and Govindapéla to. 
_. Circa 1150-62 A. D. and observes, “Palapala of the Jay naga e 
aoe inscription may have reigned for afew years after Govindapala.”® | 
bes The learned writer. apparently forgets that the said inscription 
. a dated 3 in the 35th regeal y ye ar of the king. 


re | —s 1. Op, it, pp. 4807598. oe e sees pe | 
ote ts Ck LBW bic iy D. 496. we alae 
: vo SS teas Pp. 538. 
See No. 1648. 
oe Lee § cit. > 2 EPs 173, 


wee 8 in a, eae eae iudies, Ne 
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-R.C. Majumdar, however, ‘was inclined. to reject Banerji’ 4 
reading of the date portion of the Jaynagar i inscription. In the 
latest See work on the early history of Eastern India, 7 oe G 
viz. History of Bengal, Vol. I, published by the University, Ofer Fee 2 
Dacca, Bisjosiet assigns Madanapala to circa 1140-55 A.D. 
and Govindapala to circa 1155-62 A.D. and observes, “Some. 

scholars have assumed the existence of another Pala king named | se Eee 
Palapala. But the assumption is based upon very doubtful 
reading of an inscription and Palapala cannot find any place 
in sober history until further evidence is forthcoming.” ie eae 6 ee 
a foot-note he further points out, ‘‘Mr. R.D. Banerji introduced : ao 
this Pala king on the strength of an inscription found at Jay- — ae 
nagar (JBROS, XIV, 496). The reading Gaudesvara Palapala 
is, however, impossible even according to his own facsimile, a 
unless we imagine that one letter (ra) was dropped by the en- | a 
graver through mistake and another letter (2) was written in = 
line 1 in two. different ways, although separated by only one : cae 
letter (JBORS, XV, 649; THQ, VI, 164).”? In regard to these 
' comments, it may be noticed that ommission of aksaras and | . 
representation of a letter 1 in more than one form ina record 
even in the sameline or. passage are sometimes met with i LE ee 
Indian epigraphs. The aksaralis known to have been owritten 
7 “in the same line in two. different forms in several medieval eee 
| inscriptions from the region around Jaynagar.? SPS Soe Ces 
| Some years: ago I wrote to” the authorities. of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, fora few inked i impressions « ofthe — oe 
| Je uynagar inseription of | Palapala. Unfortunately Lr did not age 
know its museum reference number and the record could not be : : 
traced then. Recently” as came to learn that a plaster cast 
sae thei inscription lies in the possession of Professor D. Dy Kosambi ce 
| of 1 the ‘Tata Institute of / Fundamental: Research, Bombay ce 


Opr cit. , Pp: 172, 177 oe eee ae 

PU biay ype tga? | Je 

| FBRS, Vol. XXXVIL, path ‘3-4, 1951, ‘Plate L No. rie ne 1 of the: ) 
etisraphie text. See also the Ssnokhar Seerracn which i is being published. 


3c 5 1 cameos erent eer ee erent oe eerie an eee 
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I also festa that the cast was received from Dr. Jj. Cc. Tewin 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum and that the exhibit num- 


ber of the inscription is 71- 1880 1s: (Indian Section). Atonce 
I wrote to Professor Kosambi for a loan of the cast and to Dr. 


Irwin for a few inked impressions of the epigraph. Pro- 


fessor Kosambi kindly complied with my request and the cast 
in his possesion reached me about the close of October 1953. 
In reply to my letter, Dr. Irwin was also kind enough to send 


me another plaster cast of the inscription. This reached me 
about the middle of November 1953. I am extremely thank- 


ful to both Professor Kosambi and Dr. Irwin for. their 


kindness. An examination of the plaster casts of the Jaynagar 
inscription showed that its facsimile published by Banerji is 


fairly satisfactory although Cunningham’s eye-copy is defec- 


tive. 3 
Dr. Irwin was also very kind tosend me a good photograph — 
of the image bearing the inscription in question. On the back 
of the photograph was written : ‘71-1880 I.5.—Group, Black 
stone, carved in high relief with the four-armed divinity 
Siddhesvari (sic.) and other seated figures. Found at Mon- 


ghyr, Bengal (sic )—12th or 13th century.” The sculpture is 


a fine specimen of the plastic art of the age of the later Palas, 


ait represents the Devi with Child, whose worship, as shown 


by me elsewhere! was popular in Bihar in the early medieval 


period. It is interesting to note that another image of the — 
a same goddess, but not exactly with thesame attributes, was — 
recently unearthed at Jaynagar. The pedestal of this image 
bears the following inscription 3 in the Gaudiya characters of. 
_ aboutthe twelfth century A. D; | 


ek Siddham? pel paicus ns =yari, prav: ara-mahayana-yay inyd= 


oe th) paramépasi- 


2 eet -Santoga-vadhi-Maharokiys a yad=:atra. 

Punyan, tad—bhavatv—iti u a | ae 

n Bb. Indl Vol. _XXVIID p. ce ae sey 
a poet pombe: : P 3 : 
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The record resembles some other carly, medieval Buddhist a 


inscriptions from Bihar. | 


The Jaynagar inscription in cee Victoria. and Albert 
Museum contains only five lines of writing and covers a space | 
measuring about 6 inches by 2°5 inches. There are only two 
aksavas in the last line. The preservation of the letters, with 


the exception ofa few here and there, is satisfactory. “The: oe 
characters belong» to the © Gaudiya class and the record oe 


may be assigned on palaeographical grounds to the ‘twelfth a 


century A.D. The language of the epigraph is corrupt | CS 


Sanskrit. Its orthography exhibits not only errors and an 
influence of the local pronunciation but also extreme care- 
lessness on the part of the scribe and the engraver, probably 

more of the former than of the latter. In all these respects, — 

the inscription resembles several other records ofthe area and | ° 
age in question, some of which have been recently published 
by mvself.t But the distortion, owing to scribal errors, 9 - 
is mere considerable in the present epigraph than in many 
other inscriptions of its type. This fact renders the inter- 


pretation of the record extremely. difficult. As a matter of oe 
fact, the question here is not sO. much of decipherment as. of. CEES 


emendation of the corrupt text Re) as to. spdinr! some satis- se | a aS 


factory sense out of the passages. 


7 The inscription | begins | with | the ‘isual” variety of the ao , : 
Siddkam symbol which is followed by the aksara SE: The mext (2° 


| aksara has to be: ‘read as Be, in which the vowel mark j is of the a See 
- $ivo-matrd type, although. the. record. has usually employed ake 


- medial e of the pris tha-matra class. The indiscriminate use of both — ety 


these forms of medial é is, however, noticed i in many early medie- ae 


val inscriptions and manuscripts. The vowel mark | in ge looks ene 


exactly like the top member of medial au (of the ‘Gaudiya ee 


- Bengali type) in sau (line 3). , 
there are some instances in whic 


Bee Sec e Ep. “ade : Vol. XXVIII, 


oe ‘5 pes pis vases I 
a Paris Sas PP. ees and lates ie Be 


It j is. interesting to note that ° ek 
edeals au of the Bengali : eee 
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| type is eelenied by the same sign. Thus the reading inten- 
ded for this ge may be gau as in the cases referred to. fakes 
following aksara has to be read as de although d i in hadi ‘line 4 

has a slightly different form. Such difference in the forms of 
the same letter is, however, imm aterial as J has also been 
written ‘differently in saum@ja | (line 3) and jadatra ‘line +,, 
- the letter in the latter case differing little from the number 3 in 
line 1. ‘The following aksara looks like Sva, althoush it does 


ee 


not have the normal | form of the conjunct as fo und inclidé 3. 
The abnormality i in the form. of gea has been caused by the fact 
that the engraver — had first made the lower end of the 1 rohit 
vertical of § a. little | curved towards the right ‘without 
_ thinking of the subscript v) instead of keeping it straight ‘to have 
the subscript joined at its end towards the le ft, t) and later in- 
cised the subscript a little to the left of its $s proper place 
and raised its right — vertical upwards. The same type of 
subscript »o seems to have been used also in mva in line 4, al- 
though in this case. the reading may be m[vd] as well. The 
reading of the three akgaras. follos wing svi is therefore gedesva, 
i for wl hich the intended reading raay well have been Gaudssvara. 
Tt seems difficult to suggest “any hetter emendation for. tie. 
oe akgaras i in. question. ‘The omission of ra seems to be due to the. 
fact that, owing to the upward exte ation of the right ver tical of 
the subscript _ of | soa, the right limb ‘Ol eats: superscript 
a created the impression — of a. separate letter. | te 
pao he rest of line f together with the ak saras at the beginning 
= of the following line reads” clearly ‘Pal apana-padandm sam 33° 


ee Caieadi a. Sh this passage, Caie-di is a mistake for. Gaitra-di 


nope Gi. é. Caitra-divase\, ir, short of i its top mdira, becoming e (ef. tra 

SS in line 4) in the script in question. The King’s S name is writ. | 

ten as: Palapana. The second part of this name may gees 
ie the” word pani (as i in names like Cakrapani), alt! maak it Is. 
| much ‘more probable that n was” written for | 2 : “which As o 


au in he word haute i in nas: 9 and 19° of the’ grant of News: : ; : : 


i veal 2 1 Fal buvanakalaia Ep. dh 


tee ek PAV IEL Pe AO note. 8; 5 2b, ae : eee 
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merely a 2 endowed with. a ‘top. matra) with the omission oe 


of the top mdird exactly asin e for ¢r in Caitra referred to 
above. There are many instances of the confusion between 
{ and ” in inscriptions of the early medieval period. 
Since the Palas are known to have ruled in the area where the 
insc sea was, found and in the age to ‘which it Pelongs, i it tis 


eripition peri to the Pala “dyaaety and a his name | 
ended in pdla as those of the other rulers of that royal family. 


It should, however, be admitted that the name Palapdla = 
does not offer any satisfactory sense! and that, considering == 


the nature of the inscription, it is difficult to rule out the | 
possibility of a letter being dropped before or after pa or la 
inthe name. But these grounds do not appear to be sufitcient 
to lead us to the view that no Pala king with a name like 
Palapdla ruled over parts of Bihar in the twelfth century. 
As the king mentioned in our inscription cannot be identified. 


with any of the known members of the Pala house, who fo 7 
flourished in the age of the record, it is necessary to consider Stee : 
when and where he could have ruled and what his relation a 
with the latest Palas could have been. In view of the evidence ee ; : ! 
of the inscription under discussion, we do not think it reasonable oh, Ma 
-toignore Palapala altogether. We are therefore inclined toagree 
with Banerji, at least tentatively until further evidence to the ene cee 
contrary is forthcoming, that the record bears the date : * Caitra oo ee hae | 
: Sudi_ 3in the 35th regnal year of Gaudesvara Palapala. yn 5 ee 
_. ‘The six aksaras in line 2, following the date quoted ‘abu a - 
: ‘lead sri-Campayam 2 hi (or hna)). The intended — reading ee | 
appears to be §ri-Ca mpaydm=iha. ‘The. next: two aksaras- are ney hoes! 
‘iita which are followed by what looks like. ‘kvena. ‘The. vowel Pe 
mark in sve i is a Siro-malra, although it is imperfectly formed cars 
| oe “preserved. The aksara na is. damaged. taka appears to a [ : ere 


be a a personal name 2 and reminds us 


Bur attention may be Siac to names cs Hike’ Donmaiapila (Madonna na~ 


ae according to some) in a the. eae Rakshasihali)” late 


Yoh og se eg Be saat ) 


Of the welknown — epic ieee 


id. Galt 


bi 
Ne 

i" 
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. name Utatika. The last two aksaras of line 2 and the first six 
~ of the next line (line 3) are clearly bhaitdrikad Punnesvari, cor- 
rectly bhatt arika Parnesvari (or Punyesvart). The image, on the 
pedestal of which the inscription is incised, is thus called the | 


goddess Parnesvari or Punyesvari. This name reminds us. of 
that of the goddess Pundesvari mentioned i in an image inscrip- 
tion! from Rajauna near Jay nagar although it is difficult to say 
whether the same name was intended here also. — Thus the image 


in question was apparently installed at Cam pa by a person 


- named Utakva, an expression like pratis thapria, required in the 
context, being omitted by the scribe through oversight. Campa 
was the capital of the ancient Anga janapada and has been 


identified with a locality in the suburbs of modern Bhagalpur 


in East Bihar. It is, however, difficult to believe that the 


image bearing the inscription under study was removed to 
Jaynagar from the neighbourhood of Bhagalpur w here it 
had been installed. We have also to note in this connection 
that another similar image has been recently discovered at 


Jaynagar bearing an inscription of the same age and that the» ce 


cult of the Devi with Child seems to have been popular i in the 


said area about the twelfth century A.D. It thus appears 
that the city of Campa stood on the site of p resent Jaynagar. : 

The ancient capital of the Aniga janapada seems to ber no other. 
i than the city mentioned in our inscription. | ? 


The rest of the inscription in lines 3-5 ‘clearly. reads: 


| stamisiacaidhodmasctmenaestengivit (or ghu)nau— hadi-net adha-samwva- 


Rujumva(or moa) jad==atra punya. In this part, only the anus- 


para above sa and ¢ in the aksara tu have been rather impr efectly 

: & formed. The intended reading of the passage © quoted above 
oe seems to. be: siddhasamdja-sramanasatighané Grit. hadinibaddha-sarva- 5 
— kutumbanar Jod=atra punyam, although the expression iad== 


bhavatu or dat sarvari bhavatu is required at the end to com plete the 


nee ‘sense. 1 am y pony. that I cannot suggest aay better emenda- | 


th “Rp. Tad , vol. XXVIIL p pe “4p. e 
Re i Reeedine, PHAL, 19, 


a ca a fe 
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tion of this defective part oe the record. It is welknown 
that in the same context we have i in similar other votive ins- be 
criptions usually the formula: yad=atra punyarh tad=bhavatu 
amuk @ndm==anuttara-jitin-a gone Often we have mata-pitr-pitr- ” 
vangamam krivd amukdndm. It i possible: to think that, like | : 
tat sarvamn — bhavatu, some pee expressions have also” been : 
| omitted from the passage by the scribe through inadver- : 
tence. As, however, it refers merely to the people who 
were to be benefited by the meritorious deed. performed by vee | 
Utakva, viz. the installation of an image of the Buddhist 
goddess Pirnesvari or Punyegvari at Campa, the loss here may ‘ 
not be regarded as an important one. eee 
The importance of the inscription lies in the fact ae it en 
includes the Monghyr region in the dominions ofa king named ~ 
Palapaladuringhis 35th regnal year apparently falling somes 
where inthe latter half of the twelfth century.1 It is notdifficult 
to reconcile Palapila’s rule over East Bihar for about 35 _ 
years with the known facts of the history of the Palas i in the ae 
twelfth century. : ee La at : ? : 
As we have shown sicwhere = actording: to the evidence. Be 
furnished by the recently — discovered Valgudar inscription, Cees 
dated in Saka 1083 and atk: the 18th  regnal year of ' ha 
Madz anapala ‘the last definitely | known member of the ‘Pala i 
- . family), the said Pala king ruled in 1144-62 A.D. and was ae 
succeeded by Govindapala. who was overthrown _ by the de 
Gahadavalas | from < the. Patnd-Gaya | region _ OF. ‘Western oe 
Bihar shortly after his 4th regnal year (1165 A-D.). On | 
the strength of the inscription under study, it may be suggested as 
that Govindapala lost his life in - his encounter with the | ea ne 
ua Gahadavalas and that his. “Successor ‘Palapala established him- reat 


ae ‘uk, hat a [Pala], ‘ine with. wich - a Abee. "pelgaeperiod. flourished - ore a 
about the second half of the twelfth century in the Monghyr region seems 
also to be supported by the Lai (near Jaynagar) inscription of his Vasagarika 
(officer in charge of the royal bed-chamber), which is being published i in the 
 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXX, Part Il. This. record is” dated in the year 
32 of the reign of a king whose name is unknown. _ ne 
Be: ee dads 7 “Vek Leave: PP- 137 ff. TAS, Letters, Vol. XVIL pp 
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self in the eastern part of his _ predecessor” s dominions, in 
East Bihar although we cannot entirely rule out the possibility 


of Palapala ruling in East Bihar for sometime as a conieme- 
_ porary of Govindapala of the Patna-Gaya region. It is 
usually believed that the Turkish ee a 33 under the 
-leardership of ‘Ikhtiyaruddin. Muhammad Bhaktivir Khilji 
sacked the. walled city of Bihar (Bihars sharif in the Patna 
District) about February 1199 A.D. and reduced the | pro- 
vince of Bihar to submission between October 1199 ALD. 
and January 1201 A.D or shortly before the 24th Marcl 


l 
1203 A.D.? It is thus possible to think that Palapala 
ruled in East Bihar from circa 1165 A.D. to theclose ofthe 
twelfthorthe beginning ofthe thirteenth century when he was 

overthrown by the Muslamans. He appears to have been 
the last king of the Pala family. It may be pointed out in this 
connection that the Senas of Bengal succeeded in exte nding | 
their power over the Bhagalpur region about the ninth regnal 
year of Ballalasena (circa 1158-79 A.D.) corresponding re sug gh a 
to 1166 A.D3 Palapala may have succeed in ousting the 
_ Senas from East Bihar; but he doesnot appearto have been 
- a to free West Bihar from the Gahadavalas. : 


eat 


os o TEXT 
rece de Siddham® — sri-Ge( Gan) desval ra*’ “Palapan: na: ‘la}- “p adanaith 
| Sah 35 igen ts | : | oe 
eae Gaie(tra)- da } 3 Sri-Carhpayarh 22" Cuakvfene] 
a hai ee ee Pi CA 


ae ar ka Pupnesvar saumaja-siddhava-samaye: is 


ae te History of Bengal (Dacca University), Vv ol. Uy, ‘Dp. 32. 
a Cf THQ, Vol. XXX, No. 2, June 1954, P. 145 
oe 3. Tid. . ‘No. 3, ‘September 1954, Pp. ara. ae " 
4. From: plaster casts of the Anseription., | 
| ae 5. Expressed by symbol. ee 
6. This aksara may also} 
to be Sri-Campay ami = ha. 


. one ‘The intended: 


e read “ae. ina. ‘The intended reading s seems 


reading may bi Pareesvart ( (or F Puryear) rtthpit ee 


7 eee read as ghr may also be read as Shu. Ca. 


hen lenses ttc oa . 
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Re sirhghraaut hadinevadha- sarhva-kutumva? jadaue’. 
a. punya¥ il | 


| " EMENDED TEXT | : : 

_ Biddhamy | Sri- Gaudesvara-Palapala-padinarh Sarhvateare | 

(paficatrimge) Caitra-divase 3 (trtiye) éei-Carnpayam—iha 

Crake ena bhattarika Pirnegvari for, PunyeSvari) — 
(pratisthapitd 1* } siddhasamaja-Sramana-salighanath hadini- : 
baddha-sarva-kutumbanam (ca*) yad=tra punyarh (tat= s=sarvarh 7 

-bhavatu*] u 7 | | on he hee 


Tv RANSL ATION 


May there be success ! On the 3rd day of (the rmaiith of i 
Caitra in the 35th year of the feet of Palapala, the illustrious 
lord of Gauda, here at the illustrious (city of) Campa, the 
(goddess) Bhaitdrika ParneSvari (or Punyegvari) (is installed) : 
by Utakva. Whatever.merit is here (i.e. in this work) (let 
it go) to the communities of Siddhas and the congregations of 
Sramanas (i.e. Buddhist monks) (as well as) to all the relatives 
| a Oiakva, ) wae are bound ee the tetters (of wes mate 


i a Possibly we ‘nave to” rend: : sibs eranaossigh ih, The : 
The aksara mya may be also read as. mola. Possibly w we c have to > read a 


g- Read yad=aira. 
ee Bich Roe tat sarvas bha 


_ FOREIGN EJ EMENTS IN NEO-BRAHMANIC SOCIETY. - 


By 
Dr. Pp. Banerjee. : 


There was a ees foreign ‘population — in ‘India as” 
fae as the 6th-5th century B.C. This was due to the political - 


and cultural contact that India had with | Parthia, Greece, 
7 Bactria and the. neighbouring countries since the time of Acha- 
emenian and Alexander’s invasion of the nor th-wester n parts of 


India. ‘Further, while the influence of Bactrian Greeks was 
_ dwindling, several Scythic tribes made in roadsinto the Indian 


soil, some of whom permanently settled here. Thus it is 


interesting to enquire as to what the attitude of Brahmanism — 


* , was towards the foreigners. In those days, we should note the : 7 ee ae, 


cS Indian society was not so rigid and inflexible. Brahmanism was - : 
ca elastic, expanding and accommodative. Rank and status in f oe 
gs the ancient society were open to talent, learing and profi-- 
- ciency in sacred lore, arts and science. Social position was _ 

S _ more. than often determined by one’s own qualities and deeds, 
os and: not by mere birth in a particular group or family. Itis 
oS | o 3 worth remembering what Paragara_ says in this respect _ in the 
a _ Mababharata?:— “The status of high-souled. persons that have 
a ~ cleansed 1 their soul through austerities, oO King, cannot | be _ a 
regarded as” affected by their low birth. The: sages, O-. 
© eos) monarch, by begetting their children on women of this or that — : | 
a “class | or region, conferred upon them the status of the Rishi, ae 
ae through | the power of their austerities........,There had. sprung of 
only four original — ‘gotras’. ) King, namely Angirasa, — ‘ 
oe Kasyapa, Vasishtha and. Bhyig 2 “But other ‘gotras’ came into- 
oe existence, — oO King, i in consequence. of deeds and austerities and Shen oie 
- — are people have acented thes “appellatiods.” This pamage Spe 


| Sipe ch, 298, VS. 
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shows that there were many. Vedic Rishi aie had tow - San 


or unorthodox origin and mixed birth, but. were elevated to the — 


rank of Rishis by virtue of their austerities and spiritual great- 
ness. It is well-known that ‘Vyasa’ was born of a Vasishtha on 
Rishi (Paragara) and Matsya Princess and that Parasara himself Pos 

was the son of a woman Deloaging. to a , Somemminity outside - ee 
oo varna’ system. ee ee ee ene 

‘Visvamitra who was x iginally an : Alle? ‘Kshatriya ye be. a 

| came a Rishi and founder of a Brahmanagotra, As aman. could ae 
tise to a higher status by appropriate deeds and spiritual efforts, oe 
ODE could i in the same way be degraded to a lower caste and posi- See : 
tion for his misbehaviour. - he Vishnu Purana i in ancient history S 
tells us that Nabhaga, a scion of the ‘Tkshvaku’ Kshatriya line 
of Vaisali, becamea Vaisya and Prishadhra (also of Ikshva- ae ae 
ku-Kshatriya group) was reduced to Sudra-hood for offending ee 


the priesthood. Thus we find that — was the normal hie 


2 feature of the ancient Indian society. 


ae quite early a “vigorous. policy of expansion’ * too which ee 


Along with this traditional elasticity, the Brahmanic society ie 


o naturally counteracted exclusiveness and conservatism. Agastya, a 


a we know, settled in and aryanised a large part of the Deccan. pea a 
pe In the Suttanipata we are told that the Brahmin Guru Bavarin ee 


who was originally a teacher of pasendi, “Be ruler of: Kosala left Vs ee 


bee Aryavarta and settled near a village on the Godavari with a host eg 
ee disciples. This reveals, no doubt, great proselytising acti- ee 


| early days. The Brahmanic | society was always eager, to widen 


2 vities on the part of the members of the Brahmanic society. in ae 


its bounds, and incorporate. those who professed originally other) 


cults, Brahmanism is a flexible social organisation based upon 


i the observance of. certain rites as laid down 
a ay, some plates or. the Sitras 


ee as belief. os “shit. a 


1 in. Vedic. texts, some es 
cand. ee about ‘Dharma’ Me ao 


‘piceh 1. 


oe eae entry into the Brahmani Ne 


ae Parva, § Section ¢ 65. 5 which 


LGB ‘NEO-BRAHMANIC SOCIETY Ss Bean a 


: different castes and races in the ancient Brahmanic society. In 
. the above mentioned passage Mandhata asks Indra, “What duty 
~ should be performed by the Yavanas, Kiratas, the Gandhiiras, 

the Chinas, the Sabaras, the Barbaras, the Sakas, the tasers 
the Kankas, the Pallavas, the _Andhras, the Madrakas, the 

a Pundras, the Pulindas, the Ramathas, the Kambojas, the sev eral 
en castes that have sprung up from Brahmanas and Kshatriyas, 
the Vaigyas and the Siidras that reside in the dominions of the — 

Arya kings. What are the duties again to the observance of 
| which kings like ourselves should force these tribes that subsist 

by robbery.” Indra said : ‘All the robber tribes (Dasy us) should 
| serve their mothers, fathers, their preceptors and other seniors 
=. and reclauses living in the woods. All the robber tribes should 
also. serve their kings. The duties and rites incule ated in the 
ey Vedas should also be followed by them. They should perform 
- sacrifices in honour of pitris (Manes) ......and make.. presents 


| a ~ unto Brahmanas...... They should make presents to Brahmanas 7 | 
at sacrifices of every kind if they desire prosperity. They should 


oF ane wealth........4 


cet : | also perform all kinds of Naeayajtas with costly presents ot food ce oe 


aa 


What follows from the above passage is that the foreigners 


fe and people of diverse cults could be admitted into the Brahmanic oe 
oo society provided they observed the Brahmanic ‘Dharma’ (social eee 
7 _ | onatiintion) as laid down in the sacred texts. | 


- The: literary traditions noted above ( for earlier periods) : 


eee are supported by archaeological evidences of our later p eriod: 


: thereby showing the. ‘continuity | of the Brahmanical traditi 


pe of elasticity and expansion, We have a number of i loveeiprioi . 7 
_ which show that ‘the: foreigners were easily incorporated into 
oe ‘Brahmanic society. ‘The ‘most: striking instance that we can 


refer to in this. ‘connection » is. that of Saka Ushavadata (Ri- sae 
shabhadatta). | Rishabhadatta iba purely — Indian “name, -— 


P, 


Masih, Seip a (Eng. 6 Roy tection 65. 


: (with a Jal aina flavour) s0 also is that of his wife p namely Dak- eo oan 


st the: Bra 1am pas: on the river Barnasa and at Prabl nasa. have been. 
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1 shamitra (sorhewhat: Saivite). ‘Apparcatly: Froun’ the 2 name itself ae 
_ Rishabhadatta cannot be recognised asa foreigner. Fortunately re 
the inscriptions throw a. good deal of light on the point. In the | 
Nasik inscriptions and also in one of the Karle Buddhist epigraphs wage 
(Liiders, List, No. 1099) Rishabhadatta has been described a eee 
the son of Dinika and son-in-law of Kshaharata_ Kshatrapa he 
Nahapana. ‘Dinika and Nahapana are non-Indian - Mamesiand 0008! 
‘Nahapana was a well-known Saka ruler of the Decean | ‘and a 
: Gujrat. Besides. the names of his father and father-in-law which eo 
suggest his. foreign nationality Rishabhadatta has been expressly naa 
described as a Saka in an inscription? _ Rishabhadatta, as is a 


evident from his inscription, was. devoted to Brahmanism.In this 
Nasik inscription No. 10 he has been described as a liberal and _ eo vg te Aah 
mighty donor tothe Brahmanas. He gave away three hun- 


dred thousand cows, made gifts of money and ‘tirthas’. on the 


river. Barnasé and dedicated 16 villages to the gods and Brah- 
--manas. He fed annually one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
and provided Brahmanas with eight wives each at the religious as 
-° tirtha~ of. Prabhasa (Pr abhase_ Punyatirthe Brahmanebhyah abe 
‘ashtabh aryd-pradena, Ep. “Ind. Vol. viii, p. 78) and gave” ey 
thirty-two thousand stems ( (plants) of cocoanut treesat the village _ ee 
oN anangola to ‘the congregation of Charakas at Pirhdita Ka- 
| vada, ’ Govardhan, ‘Suvarnamukha and -Ramatir tha BE : 
os Sopar ga.” > These facts leave no doubt that Rishabhadatta was ae 
an ardent. fol Hower of Brahmanism and this is corroborated bya a 
a few other inscriptions of his. ‘The Nasik inscription No. Io | 
Ha (Ep. Ind. Vv ol. vii i p- 82) records his. donation of 7000. Kar- 
oh shapanas to the venerable gods and. Brahmanas and. his gifts to. oe 


boi tains» oe 


it 

re fe rred to also. in. the Karle | / Buddhist Gave” ameription 
: La, ters, List. No. 1099). ort eee ee 

Beer “Besides Saka Ushabh adita. ‘there were » many iy ihe f 
whose seemed to ohave I been adopted into Hinde fold. The 
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- Buddhist eae. inscription No. 18 (Ep. Ind. Vol. vi i, 690) 
refers. to the dedication by. Indragnidatta, of a cave in mount | 
Tiranhu | with a Chaityagriha and cistern” to the universal 

ae Sarhgha of Monks. Indragnidatta. is the son of Dharmadeva 

‘the Yavana, and a resident of Dattamitra. Both the names, 
viz: Indraganidatia and Dharmadeva are Brahmanical — names, 
: No. 15 Ep. Ind. Vole 
Mek 88) it is stated that Vishnudatta, a female § Saka and os , 
devotee of the Buddhist church made an invesunent of 

2 ‘money (1, 000 ‘Karshapanas) with guild of: Kularikas Soaat 
Govardhana to provide medicines for the sick of the 

: Buddhist Sarhgha there. Vishnudatté was the mother of the 

- Ganapaka Visvavarman and daughter of Agnivarman, 

the Saka. The suffix Varman shows that Agnivarman 
and Visvavarman, though they chad. a. Saka origin were 

~ looked upon as Kshatriyas. ~Vishnudatta, Agnivarman | 6 ek a 
Vigvavarman are Brahmanical names. This shows that these . 

. foreigners. merged fully into the Indian society, adopted — - 

normal Indian names and followed this or that religion of India, it 

ne ‘either - orthodox. Brahmanical, anv of the dissenting 4 or ; a 

m4 aa Reformed sections. er | 


oe In the Nasika cave. inscription 2 


7 - During the period under | review there were: certain foreigners 
ae who were devoted to Brahmanism though they did not lose their a 
— foreign identity. This shows that Brahmanism was growing in 

ae popularity with unabsorbed foreigners also i.e. those who were 
ae either i in the first stag e of i immigration into India, or were in the . 
oie borderlands and beyond i in the north and west. The best ins 
ive ta ‘tance in this, connection is exemplified i in the Mathura inscrip- 
oe on of the year 28, edited by Sten Konow in Epigraphia Indica _ 
es ‘Vol. xxi p55 th ‘This inscription is dated on the Ist. day — 
oe of Gurppiya i in the year 28 as noted above. Gurppiya, as ‘Kenow : 
fee ae points” out, is the Mecedonian month Gorpaios, corresponding | 
es tot the Indian Proshthapada. The inscription records a perma- ee 
oo aeent: endowment. ofa sum of 1000 Puranas with two guilds, | dts 


i: by « one who i is designated as K nasarukamanaputra Kharasae 


oe : - Jayadaman. ‘Certain. distinctly Hindu names in! ) 
line ending with Hindu suffixes « are ‘Rudrasishha, : 


—— Damasena, Vipes, 
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lerapati Vakanapati. ‘The object of the endowment is to 
feed a hundred Brahmanas i in a hall daily, out of the interest ; 
realised from month to month, and to keep also some provisions os 
| daily at the door for the hungry and the destitute. — It is nota- 
ble that the donor was a foreigner who came to Mathura oe 
_ tocreate an endowment for the welfare of the Brahmanas ee 
and the benefit of the poor. The foreign origin of the donor oo 
Us age not only by his title Vakanapati but also from. ‘the ae 
date of the record which is not in Indian but a Greek Ba 
Calender aude It is to be noted that the gift was made during EE in 
_ the rule of Huvishka for the donor expressly wishes that whatever ne 
merit may accrue from his act may accrue to. the ‘Devaputra — | 
Shahi Huvishka and also to those to whom the Devaputra — ey 
E isdear, This patronage of Brahmanas by one who is ofa purely 
foreign origin shows that Brahminism was held in high es- 
teem during the Kushan period. This is corroborated by 7 
another Brahmanic record from Mathura. This was found 
- engraved on the stone pedestal of an image of which the traces. : 
ofthe left foot alone havesurvived. The pedestal comes. from : 
_the neighbourhood of the village Mat about nine miles from the ee 
city of Mathura, the site from where the well known statues of a & 
Kanishka and Vima Takshana were unearthed. The inscription ee 
is broken, We learn, however, from it that “there was a deva- ee 
~-kula”’ of. ues aivegh the grandfather of Devaputra Huvishka” 
and that this ‘Devakula’ had fallen down. This. was repaired io: 
by a certain official of Devaputra- ‘Huvishka,” who, as: ‘stated i. 
inv the inscription, held. the title of. ‘Vakanapati” and made 
| provisions for the feedings of the daily guests and Brahmanas. | 
_ Among: the Sattape of Uji jayini, Rudradaman was ‘the most oe 
oon prominent. His father was Jayadaman and grandfather, 
- Chashtana. As” the names show, the Satrapas | of Ujjaini though Sy 
a of a foreign origin. were gradually Hinduised from the time | 


| x60 ee "NEO-BRAHMANIC SOCIETY eg ee 
daman was well-versed i in Sanskrit. ‘Grammar a Janguage, 


music, politics, and logic and he i is one of those earlier rulers 
who took initiative in introducing Sanskrit in official records. 


Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar remarks that so purely Hinduised the Sakas 


Satrap families had become that the other royal Hindu families 
did not think it polluting or degrading to contract mat rimonial — 
alliances with them (Ind. Ant,. 1911. pp. 7ff). ). A Kanheri cave 


inscription | reveals that the SAtavahana prince Vasisthiputra 2 


Sri Satakarni was married to the daughter of the Mal 1aksha- 
| trapa Rudra who is believed to the same as Rudr adaman of 
| Junagadh Rock Inscription. Thus the inscriptional evidences 
are abundant to show that the Brahmanical society during our. 
; period was highly elastic and that it included and observed 
foreign elements without much difficulty. - 

The Abhiras seem to be another foreign hoard who were 
completely Indianised and adopted Saivism as their personal 
-ereed. In the Vishnupurana (Ch. XLV, VV. 115, 126) and 


5 _ Maushala Parva of the Mahabharata they have been described _ 
a ” as Dasyus and Mlechchhas. According to the Puranas there ; 


; : were ten Abhira kings and they ruled for 67 years, An 


_— Kbhira- chief Rudrabhiti by name is said to have served as 
wo _ general. of a Saka king of Ujjain. The Gunda inscription | 


e which is dated i in Saka year 103 (A.D. 181 ) referring to the reign | 


oF Rudrasirhha I speaks of a ‘grant made by the above said - 
: - Abhira. General. _(Rudrabhiti). The Saka Satraps of western 
India were over shadowed for a time. by an Abhira king. name 


| i. Madhariputra, : Isvarasena (3rd century — A.D.),.- son of 


. Igvaradatta whose i inscription has been discovered at Nasik. The _ 


: ames: Rudrabhiti, svaradatta_ and Tévarasena are Brah- Ne 
: ~ manical (Saivite) names. es es See uke 
are According to. Dr D. R. ‘Bhandarkar, the migration of the 
tee ‘Abhteas into India. took place towards the beginning of the 

: Christian: era. The. Abhiras, in our opinion seem. to. have . 


settled 5 in ‘India ‘much earlier than Bhandarkar supposes. — 7 In a S - : 
the | Mahabharata they are mentioned in Parvas i ay pills vb vil, htc Sein 


: . show that D. Re ‘Bhandarkar is not justified in. bringing do WE 
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xiv and xvi, in Mushale: parva ee €. Parva xvi) we are eld > - 
that when Arjuna, after catastrophe at ‘Dvaraka, “was taking _ 
the Yadava © women, - children and oldmen ‘to Indraprastha | ee ay 
they attacked him (i.6.; Arjuna) on the way (in Fabchises) ae leat 
and robbed most of the women. The Yadava re-exodus to 
Indrapr astha under the leadership of Arjuna is a historical Pie pons 
and forms a basic part of Mahabharata episode. : ‘The date of © e >» rg : 
this event which took place shortly after the Bharata war would - ey 
go before 1,000 B. C. if the tradition is believed. Even if i its date | | 
ds fixed on the basis of the time of the Mahabharata compo- oe : 
sition, itcannot be much later than the 6th century B, C. as the a ey 
epic nucleus was complete by this time. The main stony of 
the Mushala parva describing the attack of the Abhiras upon — 
the Yadavas cannot be dismissed as an interpolation for it forms 
anintegral partoftheepic. In light of this we can hold that the | : 
Abhiras lived in India several centuries before Christian era. 
Our opinion seems to be corroborated by the Mahabhashya of 7 
-Patafijali who flourished in early part of the 2nd century: B.C. 
Patanjali mentions Abhiras in his. Mahabhasya i in the com- 
pound Siidrabhiram while commenting in and illustrating the — 
| grammatical aphorism, *SAmanya-Visesha-vachinosch dvan- een 
dvabhavat siddham. The very fact that the Abhiras were > 
considered in Patafijali’s time as Sidras, ene of the four Varnas i in : pe ES 
| Indian society shows that they (ie. t the Abhiras) settled and were ee 
domiciled in Indian soil at least some centuries before the and 
: century B. Cc. It may be stated here that they are called Sidras atta! 
; in certain parts of the Mahabharata also. All this would tend Q ; 


- the Abhira migration i into » India as late a as Ast entity A D. 


a No 


“SEAL OF cian JAYASIMHADEVA 
Dr. Sant Lal Katare 


The copper | seal of. the Kalachurt oy idee: son of | 


Gayakarna and brother and SUCCESSOF of Narasimhadeva, which 


is being published here, was kindly lent to me by Shri V. Bees 


Rai, nephew of the late R. B. Hiralal. The ee are apt 
anv the; Central Museum, Nagpur. 


The seal, which weighs 414 totals and has a diamate? of 9: 8° 


js round in shape. Ina circle of round beads are enclosed the 
royal ‘emblem and the name of the king. The seal in bold 
relief depicts seated Gaja-Lakshmi with four hands, the 
eae _ upper two of which hold the lotus and the lower two appear to 
‘ies be empty. The Gaja-Lakshmi- is out-flanked on both the sides i. 
by two kneeling elephants with their trunk upraised. She 
Pan he oe wears a. three-pronged crown. Below in between two dipas~ ? | 
ea (lamps) there is the couchant bull. And in between the Gaja 
Lakshmi above and the couchant bull below is carve cd the name» 
ee of the cnet which reads:— : os 


| Stimaj jayasimhadeva 


| Only. two o copper-plate i inscriptions | of the time of Jayasichha- Gen 
Se deve have been discovered so far, of which the Rewah plate, the ane 
es first to be discovered, was not royal-grant; it records a. grant 
oe made by, a subordinate chieftain, - Mahdarénaka Kirttivarma of 
eee . Kakarkedi, in the reign of Jayasishhadeva.? ‘The second, the oe 
- 2 | Jabalpur Kotwali plates, published by. the late R B. Hiralal? a 
Pee and. dated i in the Kalachuri_ “year 918, records a royal. charter . 
oa issued by Jayasirnhadéva_ himself. As royal charters were 
ae ms asemecde issued with the ‘seal of ‘the ‘ing, the ‘Present acal : 


ce LA ‘Vol. xvu, p re 
i L ol. Ee PP. at ra 
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was attached tothe J abalpur. ‘Kotwali plates of Jayasithhadéva. ee 
Why the seal was not published along with the plates by R.B. ae 7 
- Hiralal, it is not— possible to say. ‘This seal in itsformis 
“similar to that of. the. Kalachuri_ kings Karna? and Yagab- cs 
karna. It was cut and detached from the plates and was prow 
| bably not. available to o Hiralal | when, he e publehed & the «plates. lee 


. ee ‘The Banaras, 


as (i ya. XI, pp. 139). Grane 


INSCRIPTION OF /-MOHAMMAD- BIN-Y YUSUF AT. 
_BEDIBAN | | 
| pao. ae 
Shai SV: Sohoni. ace 


“Tn O'Malley's s “Districé Gazetteer of Champaran District there . 


- : is a note on Bediban, a village near Mehsi on the Motihari—_ 
eee Muzaffarpur road: A village. situated in the south-east of the 


headquarters subdivision, about half a mile north- east of the 
_ Pipra railway station and about a mile to the south of Sitakund. 
- The village contains the remains of an old fort, 925 feet long fr om 


~ north to south and 670 feet broad, with an average height of et. 
feet above the surrounding country. The ramparts, which 


ae appear to be ofearth only, are covered with trees and surrounded a 


ae by a prone shallow ditch. Close to the morere end of the | 


oa wall, with | two ia flights of steps on the north and the east. 27. 


a On the western half of this terrace stands ; a Hindu temple, : a do- an 
a med building with a verandah or portico on the entrance side, 


ot which faces the east. The only object of worship i in this shee 3 
: ee is i a stone with a -Muhammedan inscription, which is called oe 


a 5 : Bhagwan-ka-Charanpad, or foot-prints of”. Bhagwan. The | 
stone is two feet square and one foot thick, with seven lines of 


oo Arabic writing in the usual raised letters. Unfortunately the tat 


: ee i. daily libations of ghi and water have injured the letters sO much 

ae that the record i is not. very legible; but General Cunningham a 
was able to decipher the name of Mahmud Shah, whom he — 
ee identified with Mahmud Sharki, King of Jaunpur (1450 A. D. eee 
S. Prof. S. H. Askari has discussed this inscription in his 


ao : in the Current Studies, 1954. ee 


os oe “Review of Bihar during the Tite Afghan f Period’ ee a 


Inscription of 
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“Tamam Shud in Halgat-ul-Aqtab-ul Akber 9 Dar ‘Ahad: beate e 
i-Shahan Shad- i-Adil Shah Muhammad 3. Bin. Tughluq Shah aoe 
- la-zala Mulkohu was Daulata 4, ‘Anhuam: Bazail Izzud Daulat 
Waddin_ 5. Quazi-i-Muh ar-i-Khas ‘was ‘Zikrullah Bakar & oO oo 
Ain Bandah Mahmud bin Yusuf Almulaqgab-7. Bistum Mah- | Foe 
i-Rabi-ul-Awwal Sanata Saba wa Arbeen wa-SabaMayata”® oe 
Pr of. Ask: ar has rightly observed that this i tnscriptien i is really eo ne 

dated 1346 AD. (or 747 AH and not 847 AR) eats 

ate translation is given below:— 1 ee on : 
ist. line-—-This compound of one of the great saints was finished = | , ee 

2nd, line--- ~during the reign of the Just Emperor Shah Mohamad — coe, : 
3rd. line--the son of T ughlaq Ahah (may God bout his Kngdote: oe 
| and wealth for every: : oF 
4th. line— ‘and this was transferred to the supervision of teuddin oe 
5th. line- ~to administer the function of Qazi and pray to Goodie. 


oe ot 6th. line— Tt w as founded by Mahmud bin Yusuf (al molaqgab- ‘ foe 


Th. Hine—on the 20th day of Rabi-ul-Awal, the year 747 wie ee 


ie halga’ has come down to this day and means a ring, a compound | 


ic. entitled) 


What could *Halgat-ul- Aqtab-ul-: Akber”” mean? The word. af 


ora circle ic. an enclosed space. It appears in the present TEE Pe 


with. some ecclesiastical functions, ae 


oo “Collectorate for s 80 


a context, a refer rence is intended to the fort ‘mentioned. m-the G76. 
a gaz etieer de escription of Bediban village. The. ‘structure indi- Es 
cated in the inscription was made over to. Izuddin forhisad- 
min istration as Qazi. The Qazi was a fale < officer,  peenel Shes 


Bp of . Askari has remarked that this inscription was recorded oe 

in ayear when there was a Muslim i invasion 2 of ed! 
by Jayaswal). er a 
; Arade routes—and_ _comzqd ag ah 


oe am. tig to Shi 2 simmad 
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oe invaded of any part of North Bihar: or ofareas lying even a further 
north, had to go along roads parallel to major rivers. 
| Before. this inscription was. recorded i Ae. before 1346 A. D, : 
Tughlaq Shah Gazi had conquered Tirhut in 1324 AD. from 
ne Raja Harsingdeo whose Raj was restored to him in 1325 A.D. | 
when Mohammad- bin-Tughlaq succeeded — his father. Har- 
= -singh’s capital was a Harsinghpur_ ‘Gn what i is now P.S. Bahera 
“a in Darbhanga Sadar Subdivision). | | Ck et Sg 
ol Dhis inscription is our earliest indication of Bedil bane Mehsi 
area assuming administrative importance.2 Earlier, in Tirhut, 
_ dynastic headquarters were at Simraon in Champaran District 
from which centre Raja Nanyadeo and his successors looked after — 
their territories comprising of what are now called Champaran, 
7 Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Saharsa Districts and Begusarai _ 
and Khagaria Sheiate tte District and the adjoining | 


: ‘Tirhuts stated its eee as °* Az Gang 1 Sang; Yy » Kos Ta Ghos*— a 
_ meaning, “from the Ganga to the Mountain (the Himalay “) g sa 


and from the Kosi to the Gandak.” 1 understand that | 


& _ Minhaj-i-Siraj who wrote his chrouicle, ‘Tabgat-i-Nasiri’ te eat 
the reign of the successor of Shams-ud-din Htutmish, has referre 0 


mae tO: the presence of the Kosi at that time, near about the 


oy "present. Malda District. In connection with this réte " 


: _ however, what is probably more important is that Tirhut was _ 
ioe administratively divided into two parts, along. the water a 
channel of Burhi Gandak, not long, after 1347- A.D, 


ve . when | Haji ‘Shamad Ilias Shak ea Viceroy | of Bengal, 
tt 3 arate himsel if. independent, “during the weg of Firoz ae 


oe ESS The Subdivisional Officer of Motihari ‘Sadar forwarded’ to me 5 ony 
ne : eappet coins found at Bediban. One is a cast coin Taxila type (Ubv. 


crescent on hill. Rev. elephat to left); and two are Kushan coins, one being 


ae “of. Kanishka. The other two coins are, one of Islam | Shah (like I. M, ie ‘ Spee 
es IV, No. 398). One oe Tughlag coins is dated 735 A. H. ie. 


334 A.D. 


: ‘ilustrates, the law of continuity of religious sites. 
Tam obliged to Sri Shere, Curator of P 
these coins and. favouring me with his 


ce. eae a 


“The find of Kushan coins at Bediban is of considerable interest, ‘This 2 


atna ‘Museum for examining ae 
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| Tughlaq. The portion | ee Tirhut- on the right baike of he a 


Gandak, consisting of the’ present _ ‘Districts of Champaran, 
Muzaffar pur and the. Parganas of Saraisa and Belagachi | in 


‘the Samastipur Subdivision and Khagaria and Begusarai eo 
Subdivisions, was administered. directly” from ‘Hajipur. The ee 
areas on the left bank» consisting of the. present District ‘of gh 
Darbhanga | (without ‘the parganas: of Saraisa and Belagachi), a 
| Sitamarhi Subdivi ision and Saharsa District, were allowe d to be ee 
retained in the possession of the Raja of Tirhut. ‘Motihari was ae 


founded shor tly after by Moti. Singh, a descendant of | Raja 


‘Harsinghd 2g. and. | Motihari i ae not far away from the | Burle. 3 a 


Gandak — channel. | oe ee : 
‘The history of the growth of towns , along the piincipal 3 river “ 


banks in North Bihar is fascinating | study. An- intersec- i 


tion of roads, one of which runs along side a major river, 


almost invariably located an administrative centre, whose 


: importance | varied according to the degree of control exer: : 


 cised_ from the main political Meade uericts 


| STUDIES ON ‘THE | | | 
“HISTORY, OF RELIGION IN ANC sone KASMIRA. 


Dr. Sunil Chandra Ray, M A, 


The aries: inhabitants ‘of KAgmira. probably. cherished 


some aboriginal beliefs, the details: of which are. onot trace- 


established i in the valley from a remote perio’: 2 and undov ibtedly 
- had been one of the earliest religions of the lend. In the third 
century B.C. Buddhism. seems to hav a. made some heady vay 
into Kagmira, converted a large number of people and over- 


oe of religious cults and beliefs of early Kasmira, oy be sketched 
as. _ follows. | 


- Nage Worship. 


ee early period. 


‘corns of the countr ry 


able now. The snake-cult or naga worshi ip seems to have been 


| shadowed the Naga-cult which ultimately sunk into oblivion, — ) ee 
.] ; _ Among: Hindu Gods, ‘Siva: either originated ¢ or. entered into | td 
_ thevalley sometime before the faith of the gsiye tine fede io 
__ entrance and was later follow ed | by Vi isnt, Sarva ariel other Paura- an . 
; nic gods and goddesses. A brief history of the different AY pes | 


ae Katina was one eof the principal centres of serpent-worship | 
| 3 in 1 India. Though detailed evidence is lacking there-cis no 
~ doubt that anakonarship prevailed in the va ile ey from a very . 


oe - Regarding: the exact date when’: the ake” ‘was. pre- ne 
oe: veleat in the land, no direct testimony is available. . ie : Shek a3 
e ce are reasons to believe that in the 4th and 3rd centur les s B. (one 2 | 
a neat: might have been the” principal religion of Kaimira. | In 
othe: Mahavarhsa, it is ‘said that Asoka’ S é adviser Moggaliputta 
Os Fissa sent Majjhantika to preach Buddhism in Kasmira. W ‘hen | coe 

: the Sramana reached the valley, he. found that. Aravala, the e S 
King of the Nagas, was ruling over it “Aravala was destroying — oe 

| ; hail storm. Majjhantika, “however, © — 
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‘due to his divine powers, ‘rembined: unaffected frost rains vane oe 


_ storms. This made the. Niga king furious who sent lightning 
and struck rocks against the Buddhist monk i in order to kill him. — 


But all these went in vain. Then convinced of the great. powers . 
of Maj jhantika, the Naga King Aravala together with | hig 
followers s submitted before the monk, and accepted Buddhism. — : fot 
: This was followed by the conversion — into | Buddhism ofa a large ee 


number of Naga worshippers of Kagmira-Ghandhara.t — 


Hieun Tsang, who visited Kaémira in the 7th _ Ceatieg ee 
A.D. relates that according to the native records, Kasmira was 8 
originally a dragon lake.# A very detailed and vivid account ee 
of how the Arhat Madhyandika (apparently Madhyantika) 
rescued the valley of Kasmira from the Nagas, established there _ ae 
the religion of Buddha and settled 500. Arhats in the country, re 


| has been preserved in the Chinese Vinaya of the Mula Sarvasti- 


- vadin sect.3 The Tibetan scholar Bu-ston, who composed oo ae 


his famous history of Buddhism in the 14th century A.D. points 


3S (Tibet but | also. from native literatures. 


out that when Madhyantika went to Ka asmira to preach Buddhi- 
sm, he found the Nagas presiding | in the valley. ‘They at 


first gave a tough ‘ >pposition to Madhyantika, but at the end, 


the ‘Buddhist monk succeeded i in n subduing the notleeoine ae 


oN | | ee Cs oe ESB: 
“Ehat ‘Naga worship prevailed | in ‘early Kedmina: ‘receives. . 


7 confirmation not only from the accounts of Ceylon, ( China cee 


‘The Nilamatapurana,. probably. a work of the Tih « or. 8 


| Century A. D. records at great length how Kasmira was. ‘created — pee 


out of water and left to the care of the Nagas. of whom Nila, 

the son of Kasyapa, was the Chief. According to this work, in s 
the: beginning human. beings could. dwell in ‘the. valley for six 
mobi of the year i e. curing ¢ the summer. An niet the teat 


the valley due to excessive cold. One) N 
a Brahmana called. Candradeva and. agreed at his prayer that 
men should be allowed to live ine Kas Smira during 1 the winter 


ue allege: is also. testified by Kalha a 
othe Rajataranigini, Kasmira was: ae Jand | protected by Nila, the — 


os Jord « of a Nagas! - Even. when Buddhism had d undermined — ao 
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also. The Naga king also disclosed to him the rites which were to 


be observed by the future human inhabitants if uh ey w ere to live 
"  Peemanently in the valley. | 


Most of the rites ‘prescribed by. Nila are concerned with 


a. the nature of worship of popular deitic s. But there are some - 


festivals which are particularly connected with the worship 


gE Naga or serpent. Thus Nila was worship ped in the festival — 
of the first snowfall. Nila and the Nagas were also propitiated 


on the Iramaiijari puja festivity which took place in the month 
of Caitra. Another ceremony called Varuna paficami was 


held on the fifth day of Bhadra and was connected with the 
he ‘worship of serpent King Nila. i a oe 
| . The Nilamatapurana also records the names of the princi- | eae 
; | pal Nagas worshipped in Kasmira, the total number of which ~ ee 
was 527. The four dikpalas of Kasmira, mentioned by. the | Jee 
Pe author of the Nilamatapurina were four Nagas—Bindusira 
coat inthe! East, Srimadaka in the South, Elapatra in the West and tae 
| Uttaramanasa i in the North. F rom. a remote peric id, | great im-- 
- portance must have been attached to the worship of the Nagas 
- | as is shown by the long account of the m given in the. Nilamata- 
pura. A large number of temples — built ne ar some of the - 
famous: springs and undoubtedly. early : origin of the pilgrimages ee 
7 . directed to ‘them, clearly point out the | ‘pop ularity of the Nag: ao : cee 
: ulti in ancient Kasmira. ‘The Nagas _ were supposed, accordis 1g : 
Sete. the Nilamatapurana, to reside i in the lakes and. springs of the . 
| valley. Even now names of places like | Vernag, Anantanag, | 
oe horney etc. show traces of ancient Naga beliefs. i ees 
‘That the Nagas \ were eminently | P cpu ar dei ities in’ he happy a 
ana’s- chronicle. | According tok 


‘ vila was satisfied with 
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the Nage beliefs, one of its early kings. Gonanda II i is ‘said to 
have reintroduced the pilgrimages, sacrifices and other worship 
in honour of the Nagas, as they. had been before2 There 
is also a story of Sugrava naga, and his alliance with a. Brahmana 

; depicted with much ‘details? ‘King: ‘Durlabhavardhana | 
wal his scions are ascribed to a family which according to. Kal- ; 
i hana was Naga in its | origins Naga Mahapadma, the. tute- 
lary deity of the Vular lake i is said to have showed King Jaya- | 
pida, a mountain which yielded copper.* : Another Naga, 
called Pindaraka deluded the Darad chieftain — Acalamangala, 
who attached the happy valley during” the reign of Ananta.$ 
Among the festivals connected with the Naga-cult, Kalhana 
speaks of the annual festival in honour of the great serpent 
King Taksaka “fre quented by dancers and strolling players and | 
. thronged by crowds of spectators’” which was celebrated on_ 
| the | 2th day of the dark half of Jyaistha.’ Ksemendra also 
refers to a T ‘aksakayatra festival i An, his | Sanat 

: (Samayumatyka, i ii, 88). a | : Bie 
That the Naga cult prevailed i in the: valley thraugheuk fhe 


oe Hindu. rule and even afterwards, seems to be corroborated by. 


- the account of Abul Fazal. He tells us that during the reign of : 
_ Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605) a, there were | in Kéémira 45 places. de- 


— dicated to the. worship of Siva, 64 to. Visnu, 3 to Brahma and : 


22-to Durga, but there were e 700 places in the. valley” where 


- there. were car ved images of snakes which the inhabitants wor- 


| shippe d.? (The Chapter on the Naga cult in Ancient Kashmir has 
| already been. “publishe id: ins ‘the: Calcutta Review, Dec. 1950, : 
nk reproduce i it here again | for the sake of comprehensive treatment 
| of the subject, 1 t the religious history of An cient it Kasmira.) | 
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| Buddhism | 


“Buddhism seems to. cae obtairied! a for sting. in Kasmira as) 
| early as the. 3rd century B. G. The Ceylonese chronicle Maha-. 
varéa preserves an account of the ‘introduction of Buddhism 
in the valley by ‘Majjhantika which has been already noted? 
That Buddhism was first pr eached i in Kasmira by Madhy antika | 
and that he succeeded i in making a large number of converts - 
also | receive confirmation from traditions re corded in the Tibe- 
tan work Dul-va® and the Records of Hieun Tsang.° i 
ae We learn from Kalhana that Kasmira formed A part vot 
the empire of Asoka, who was a. follower of Jina i.e. Buddha‘ 
| The emperor built. in the valley numerous sttipas® some 
OF | which were existing as late as. the time of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hicun Tsang’s visit. The great emperor, who 
was zealous always in preaching and disseminating the religion 


_ of Buddha throughout length and breadth of his kingdom and . 
be, even beyond, seem to have tried his best to spread it in the 
ae Scien vale of Kasmira too.” eB Oy «Meas 

: What happened to the state of Buddhism in Kaémira, afer Ds | 


i the death of Agoka, we do. not know. Probab ly in the Ist cen- ee 
: tury B. OF Kasmira came aaoas the occupation of (the. Greek ae 


ee Mahdoathsa, XU, 3. | | 
oe 2. Dul-va (A.8. B. Xylograph) XL 684690. 
fee A Be ‘Watters, On Yuan Ginang, 1 I, p. aotea6a., 
eed as Ty 4 ‘TOI ae 
OS ge Bai ce 
ve ie Si Sik C Bel) L a 


150. ce oe 
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| joined the Sarhgha and at last became z an arhant. g He erected. 
a vihara for his co-religionists which came to be- known as oa 
Milinda—V ihara, after the e name of its founder. ne 


law of religious mendicancy, had ac quired great renown.5 


- fourth Buddhist council took place in KAsmira under the auspices 
es of Kaniska, At the end of the council, ‘Hieun Tsang iafoems 2°05 
us, several expository commentaries were written on the Siitra, Beetoe ony 
: ‘Vinaya, and Ab. hidharma. T he original text. and its explana- nn a 
tion, came to be known as Upadesa-Sastra and Vibhasa-Sastra, sce) Se 
a. Kaniska had these treaties engraved 0a copper plates. and I de- oe 
posite a them at a : stfipa, apparently s situated 3 in Kasmira® Pages eae Rae 


- Nagasena took at a place which was only 12 Yojanas from Kasmira (Milinda- : 
pa ith a, cd. 


. fachioned. by Kalhana, Huska has been generally identified with Kusana oe 


oe 4l, and Kaniska miny. be: eit ther Kanigka Lor. Kani a of: * 
| eRe oe . a 


King Menander. : Like the great emperor Aioka, fe was “also a oe. 
first a lay devotee of Buddha but afterwards left his throne, - 


The Buddhism of Kasmira entered into its golden phase a : ee 
det the patronage of the Kusana King Kaniska and his succes- é 
sors who came to occupy the valley about. the end of the Ist aa 

century A.D. Kall nana mentions that three Turuska i.e. Kusina es 
Kings, Huska Juska and Kaniska ~ ruled over Kagmira and» ] 
founded three towns called Huskapura (Mod. Huskur), Juska- : oo a 
pura) Mi: od. Juskur) and Kaniskapura (Mod. Kanespur). 8 These: 8 
Kusana Kings were given to acts of piety and built many vihd- 
ras, mathas, caityas and similar other structures.‘ During ‘ 
their powerful rule, the land of Ka$mira was, to a great extent, 
under the possession of the Bauddhas, who, by practising the 


That Kagmira was a great centre of Buddhism under. the . 
‘Kusanas receives further corroboration from the fact that the : 


a As cclatd 3 in thé: M wlindapat tha rhe dieisioa between’, “Milinda. oat a 


Trenckner, pp._ 82-83) and this has some. important ‘bearing on ne 
‘the history of Buddhism | in Kagmira in the. Ist ceateey B. Ce s Say kee 


2. Milindapa ftha fed. ‘Lrenckner), Pe APO. ae crea 
ij. R.. T4T, 168.- Of the three Turuska Kings Hruska Juske, and Kanishka: oe 


King. Huviska, Juska | is probably Vajespa. of the “Ara. inscription: eee ae 
ne Art: 


eR. Tes 169-170. 
a Re Tey A, TI oe ee ee as 
: Maley o in t Yuan » Cha g, | 


oom 
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Many great Buddhist scholars resided i in Ka igmi ira curing 
the reign of the Kusanas. OF these, K: ulhana mentions the name 
of Nagirjune who resided ears Sadari hadvanail. Harwan.! 
According 1 - Ghinese_ evidence Asvaghosa, Vast uvandl 1, 
-Vasumitra, Dharniatedta Sathghabhadra, Jinatrata and many 
: other scholars lived i in 1: Kasmira from the times of Be anisaka on- 
“The flotirishing s state we Bud: hist | in Kasinira. at the ent 4 ce) ie 
the Kusana period and afterwards is testified to by archaeolo- 
gical evidence. | The site of Harwan (ane ‘lent 52 \dharadvana) 


< yields Buddhist stapas, bases of ch apels, _inseriptions containing : 


the celebrated Buddhist creed Ye dhamma etc. From the 
appearance of Kharosthi numerals on. the brick tiles and from 
the Buddhist inscription Ye dl hamma ete. written in Brahmi 


characters of about the 4th century A.D. the Buddhist anti-  _ | 
_ quarian objects of Harwan may be assigned toa period round © 


Poe about 300 A. D3? A numb. er of terracotta figures, mainly busts ae 


| or heads of Buddha, Bodhisatva and Buddhist monks have been = 


ens recovered from. Bother ancient site Uskar | (Huviskapura) pad 


a oe assignable stylistically to the 4th or 5th century A, DA 


Soo other queens of shims a 1g Jina 


‘Not only the Kusina Kings, but local rulers of K4 iémi Ta ales is 


: jee to have patronised the faith of Buddha in the early centuries 
So OF the: Christian era. One of its early Kings, Meghavahana ce 


: prohibited the slaught er of animals in his. king gdom.5 7 He al Iso - 


: _ stopped t the killing « of animals i in sacrifices® Amr taprabha a; the wife | 


or of the Bina erected a -vihara for Buddh bist none: which | ee ae 


neers R rT, L 73. eerie - 
Os OAs ‘Watters, On Tuan 7 Chass. z pp. SaparaBa. io 3 

gy Ancient Monuments of Kashmir RG: ‘Kak, pp. oR ee Pa 
4. Kak, Handbook, of the Arciseslogica. and. Nemianistg: Sections, 


i. a ee Singha Museum, Srinagar. PP Tt eae 
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indicate “Meghavahana’s S attachment to the faith of the — Oe 


prince. oes a Loe 
During t tet reign of Prawvaradchia e Cc. 6th « cent. x D) his ma- 
_ ternal . uncle Jayendra built. a vihara and erected a statue of 


the Great Buddha! Pr av arasena, according to. Kalhana, swas 0) . 
succeeded by his son Y udhisthira. I2- ‘Several ministers of his, me 
who bore the names of Sarvaratna, Jaya” and Skandagupta : 
obtained distinc tion. by. erecting viharas. and caityas. Btn the eos 
vihara built by a queen of King Meghavahana, a fine statue | Comeaan 
of Buddha was plac ed by. Anepeeprabas the wife of ouae ee 


Ranaditya. 


Rajataradgin’: ent ies main “eonitention, that Biddhism yee EE 


ceived patronage from the local rulers of Kagmira during the 


“early centuries of the Christian era, seems. on the whole, | ‘6 be: Le , 

_ based on facts. The Jayendra Vihara, said to have been found- 
ao ed by Pravarasena’s maternal uncle Jayendra, was visited by a 
i - Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century and Ou-kong about the middle 


of the next century saw the vihara of Amrtabhavana, built 


m6, by Amrtaprabhi queen. of Meghavahana, i in a flourishing ¢ cons» 


_ dition,* Pe ee a ee EERE Cage 
A fairly rel liable account of the: condition ‘of Buddhisen in os ae 


oe Kaémira from the 7th century onward. has been furnished by : 
ie the accounts of the C thinese travellers Hieun. Tsang and Qu-kong, 


the chronicle of Kalhana and some archaeological discoveries 
| “anide at Gilgit, Pandrethan and Paraspor. ee re 
- Several | Buddhist manuscripts were found out fron: a stp a 
| at Gilgit. * he: ‘script. cused i in the manuscripts may be assigned . : 
“to the 6th or 7th century ‘A: DL One of the. manuscripts. reveals a 
the} name of a Sabi King Srideva Sani § Surendra ‘Vikramaditya | 


a 96. oe RELIGION IN “ANCIENT r KASMIRA [ye aes: 


8 Nanda whe was apparently ruling over the Gilgit » region when | 


the manuscripts were deposited. Buddhism was thus flouri-— 
shing on the northern part of Kagmira sometimes about the end — 
of the 6th century A.D. or in the early a of the next under. 3 


ae Be patronage of Sahi rulers. 


EO about the same period as the manuscripts of Gilgit, may 
| probably. be assigned also a large number of Buddhist sculp- 
tures hailing from the village of Pandrethan (ancient Purana- 
i dhisthana). Puradnadhisthana was the capital of Kagmira from : 
a very early date. It enjoyed the privileges of being metropolis 8 
: until about the end of the 6th century A.D. whea King Pravara- 
-sena built a new city called Pravarasenapura (Mod. 
Srinagar), which henccforth became the new capital of the 
valley. From stylistic consideration, the sculptural remains 
discovered at Pandrethan seem to have belonged to a period when 
the old city was finally abandoned in favour of the new. Besides 


two Buddhist stiipas and the courtyard of a monastery, the ob- | 
jects of Buddhist antiquities found at Pandrethan include two 
: standing figures of Buddha, a seated statue of him, one dia- | 
ay demed and ornamented image ‘of Bodhisatva Avalokitegvara, 
lel another fragmentary sculptured relief of Buddha or Bodhisatva 


° and lastly a relief representation of the birth of Siddhartha.1 ee 
_. _Hieun Tsang paid a visit. to Kagmira in 631 AD. He saw. 
4 in ‘the valley about one hundred sarhgharamas and five thousand 


oS Buddhist priests. There were four stiipas built by Asoka, gach: 
of which contained relics of Tathagata. Among the Buddhist _ 
ons viharas visited by him specific mention is made of the Juska 
ws Vihara (Mod. Uskar, near Baramula) and Jayendra. ‘Vihara 
ees ‘(founded by Jayendra, the maternal uncle of Pravarasena II). 
Baye, The Chinese pilgrim stayed i in the Kagmira court for a couple 
2 Ae of years, during which period, (with: the help of the local 
hoon clerks* 1 he took Copies of a alee number of Buddhist ‘seriptures. os 


2S Kak, |, Handbook, pp- neon ca ot, a eee 
2. Watters, On Yuan Chwang, | pp. aa Sag. Dr. N. Dutt epee 5 hat: oe | 


ae Baddhist scriptures copied by rh Can Tsang in the Kagmira Court, formed oe 


: : mek basis a eu ae aes of thei th 
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Evidently, -Kaémira was. a great centre of Buddhism when oo 
Hieun Tsang visited it. as | ge toe: 
_ Hieun sang entered. K aémira during he period of. the Kar- a | 
: kotas. The Kings of the Karkota dynasty were followers es 
_ Hinduism and worshipped in general gods like Visnu, Siva. and on 
Sirya all belonging to the Hindu. pantheon, Nonetheless, some oe 
_of the monarchs of the dynasty also gave liberal patronage to the Ds 
: religion of Tathagata. Hieun Tsang was received with favour oo 
by one of its early kings. presumably Durlabhavardhana, Sie peaae 
Durlabha’s queen Anangalekha built a Buddhist vihadra, which 
came to be known as Anangabhavana Vihara.t Lalitaditya 
- Muktapida founded one Rajavihara with a large quardrangle and | 
alarge caitya at Parihadsapura. At Huskapura the noble mind- — 
ed king built another large vihara with a stiipa.? A colos- 
‘sal copper image of Buddha was made by him, which is said 
to be have reached upto the sky.? At Parihasapura Cankuna, 
Tukhara minister of the king erected the Cankuna Vihara, built | 
_ astipa and placed there golden image of Jina Le. Buddha. AD 
_ second vihara, together with a caitya was built by the minister | 
_at Adhisthanantare, evidently at Srinagara and in this vihara, > 
the minister put a brownish i image of Buddha Sugata which was 
brought from Magadha on the shoulders of an elephant.! apes 
Jayapida Vinayaditya, another celebrated ‘monarch of the - 
: -Karkota family, set up ‘three images of: ‘Buddha and a Taek 
_Wihara at his. newly founded town Jayapura® Se ee 
| - Archaeological. excavations. carried on at Parihasapura 
“the ally, founded aby, Laliehcioys, have = pesnight to ese Buddhist : 
has 


T. IV, : nse 
Ds | IV, 18-200, 
re I, Tv, 200, 203+ 

oe WY 
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“eaitya id to have been | founded. by the same monarch? : 


ue Among the sculptures discovered at Parihdsapura, there are two 


images of Bodhisatva and one of Buddha.2 All these, prove | 
to the hilt the oe of Buddhism i in the days of the Bare | 
| _ ketas, cae et 
eo Dhe thriving state of Buddisses i in | Kasmira, during the reign > 
we of the Karkotas i.e. during the 7th and 8th centuries A.D, is also 
attested to by the evidence of the Chinese traveller Ou-Kong, - 
Ou-Kong came to Kasmira in 959 A.D. He spent 4 years inthe | 
— Yalley in pilgrimages to holy sites and in studying Sanskrit. He 


- Jearnt the Silas and the vinayas of the Mulasarvastivadins at o 


the Moung-ti-Vihara. The other viharas referred to by him | 
are Ngo-mi-to-po-wan, Ngo-nan-i, Ki-tche, Nao-ye-le, Je-je_ 
— Ye-li-te-le and Ko-toen.? While Hieun Tsang saw about — 
one hundred vihdras Ou-Kong noticed more than 300 viharas — 


in Kaémira and innumerable stipas and sacred images. This 


- undoubtedly points out a rise in the popularity of Buddhism eee 


a the valley during the period of the Karkotas. | ace 
_ Buddhism seems to have been overshadowed by the growing 


on, % 


5 Sos Visnuite and. Sivite faith which became predominant in 
vues the valley in the centuries. following the Karkota period. The 
a | dynasty of Utpala supplanted the Karkotas about the middle of. . 
the 9th century A.D. The founder of this dynasty Avantivarman 


a (A. D. 855/ 56- 883) was a staunch follower of Siva and Visnu and the — | 


on architectural. remains which have been discovered from the site ee 
ee of Avantipura, the town founded by the monarch include some 
: od images of Visnu, Siva and other Brahmanical gods, but not a : 


, : single figure of Buddha or. Bodhisatva. But though Bud dhism . | A 
ae aN was in = the, background, the ‘opinion cherished PY some scholars. on st Pcongeeed 


a Kak, “anaes Monuments of Eashonti, pp. 46-149. an ae : 
“2, Ff. A. (1895), VI pp. 31 Sqq. Mung-ti-Vihara seems to be identical with : 


i ee vihdra said to have been built by Muktapida at Huskapura (R.7., soos 


oe iv, 188), Ngomi-to-po-wan with Amrtabhavana constructed by Amrtaprabha, - eee 
nag queen. of Meghavahana (ef. R. T., III, 11), Ngo-nan-i-with Anafgabhavana« 
-. wih@ra founded by Anangalekha, wife of Durlabhavardhana (Gf RET GT Vy Bs 
- Ri-tche-with Krtyaérama Vibara_ (( : 
ee ae tr. ae Vol. HbA Pe a6 a. and. 140, 
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that from the middle of the 9th. century. on till the aceon of 
the 11th century, the Buddhists fell on evil days and all the kings 
were anti-Buddhistic i in spirit! seems to be an extreme view yet 
to be established beyond doubt. Except Ksemagupta. (AD. 
950-958) and Harsa (A.D. 1089- -1101), no king of this prod 
is known to have cherished any anti-Buddhistic feeling i in their 
heart. As for Ksemagupta, we learn from Kalhana that he burnt — 
down a Buddhist monastery named Jayendra Vihdra.?. From 
this decaying Vihara, he took away the brass i image of. Buddha _ 
Sugata. The stones of the temple, he utilised for a Siva temple) ae - 
in his own name.? Ksemagupta further confiscated 32 villagest + ms 
which belonged to the burnt vihdra and gave them to: Khaga: 
ruler.4 But the wrath of a cruel eccentric king against a single 
particular Buddhist monastery should not be taken as an instance 
of systematic policy of religious persecution adopted by the 
state against the Buddhists. Moreover it may be noted, that. if 
Ksemagupta had followed an anti-Buddhistic policy, he- would _ 
have destroyed many of the Buddhist viharas of Kaémira. Butas 
we learn from Kalhana, the king burnt only a solitary Buddhist © 
"monastery; and this incident may suggest at most the king’ Ss 
: ill-feelings towards a particular monastery which might have been ones 
guilty of some gross misdemeanour. It is unfair to infer from | 
this single instance that the king pursued. a policy of -anti- goes 
ae Buddhism, when we have no other information to support the = 
view. AD remarkably | fine statuette. of Bodhisatva Padmapani : 
is. now preserved | in the Pratap Sing Museum, ‘Srinagar. An ae 
‘inscription. engraved at the base mentions: its consecration mele 
the reign of queen Didda (A.D. 980-1003). That Buddha was ne 
not looked. with disapproval — in the. Lith Century AD. recei- 
ves further corroboration from. the writings — of Ksem endra : 


who. aie that during. his time, the birth day. of. Bud 1 “was 


. Gilgit: Meissovipis (ed. N. Dat) o Tate. 5 . 
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| - observed with ereat ceremony | in. ‘the valley.t 


As for Harsa, it may be said that the bing was not merely 


| an anti-Buddhist, but a man having no sympathy for any reli-. 
ae gion whatsoever. If he plundered the statues of Buddha, he 
confiscated alike the i images of the Brahminical gods and goddes- 


And for all these works of plunder, spoliation and confisca- 


- See the king was ‘actuated not by his enmity towards oy nee 
: particular sect, but. by his greed or rather need for money. 


Buddhism received patronage from king Jayasimha, who , 


: ascended the throne of Kagmira in 1128 A.D. Many Buddhist - 
. viharas were built or repaired during this period. He complet- 
ed the construction of the Sulla vihara, which was started by © 
his uncle, Uccala.2. Another vihara, built by the queen Ratna- 
oe devi also received the king’s care’, The king’s minister Ril- — 
hana constructed a vihdra in memory of his deceased wife | ; 


Sussala.4 Sussala was indeed a sincere follower of Buddha, as 


_ she is said to have built at the site of the Cankuna vihara, of which wes oe 
oe nothing but the name remained, a stone shrine, residences and ae 
ae! other structures. Cinta, the wife of Jayasimnha’s commande a 
- Udaya, built-a vihara, which included within it, five buildings 
eens One of the minis ters of Jayasizhha, Dhanya by name, seamed o 

oe the construction of a vihara, but could not complete the struc- Se 
fe ture, due to his premature death. Then Jayasimnha, the king ne ae 
ae himself made arrangements for the completion of the building 

a and for a ‘permanent endowment. - | ear ae aes 
oy aie Te is almost definite that Buddha was held in high honour ci re 
a in Kasmira apie the last ays: of the Hindu rule. A stone ram ey 


a ‘Bichvatsie: ‘Saptavisnie. ‘Vallakinasya ‘Sitadaye ree eleven Kalpa- 


ee latika jina janmamahotsave II. Introduction, Avadénakalpalaté, verse 16. 
According to the Nilamatapurana also , the birth day of Buddha was held in _ 
oo ancient Kagmira | on the full. moon may of Vaisakha Nilamata fed. De. ‘Vreese) 
nee la oe, 684-689. ei ee se 
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inscription “generally taken to have been dated 1197 A. D. has 
been discovered at Arigom (anc. Hadigrama), about 15 miles 
south west of Srinagara._ The inscription opens with a saluta- 
tion to Buddha Avalokitesvara and exalts him with glorious 
titles. | a | os Se 
- Marco Polo (13th century) states that in his time Kenic 
was pre-eminent among the idolatrous countries and it was the 
very original source from which | idolatry had spread around. 
There were also a number of idolatrous abbeys and monasteries, _ 2 
Lhe superiors who exercised the functions of the abbots in these | 
monasteries were held in great reverence by the mass ‘of the 
people.? If Yule’s interpretation that the word ‘Idolatry’ is an 


expression meaning Buddhism? be accepted, then, we are to 
admit that Buddhism enjoyed wide popularity j in the valley as 
late as the end of the 13th century. 

The place of Kasmira in the history of Buddhism was great 
indeed. From the moment Buddhism was preached in the valley, 
‘Kagmira became mistress of the Buddhist doctrines and. parti- - 
cularly the citadel of the Sarvastivada school. She played a 
great role in the spread of Buddhism beyond India, to Kandahar 
and Kabul and Bactria and thence to Ceniral Asia and China. 

| The Tibetan Buddhism also drew its inspiration from Kasmira, 


Saivism 


ee ‘The history of the introduction: of Saiviem in ‘Kaémira, i is 
: shrouded i in a IRYSEERY, Archacclogists } have discovered ¢ traces of 


Itisn not ‘know "gheities the Sua’ of Kasmnira v was an n immig — 
from the *neiglibouring J Indus Bare a or was of local oe. ay 


: gem amo "Bhagavate | Koavalotiieivasdy?. “Trailokyalak | 
- bhavaccide. ai Jagadanandacandraya Dokanathiys te namak 1, 2 
PP 300 qq. , foe ee 

OR Yule, Travels 1 Maro Pole, L Pe 166-67. 
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had some Ai Aence in the development and early growth of 
Saivism i in the valley, but any definite assertion — on the point 
must be hazardous and risky. | 


“Whatever might have been the origin of Sqiviarn 3 in Kasmira, 
there is no doubt that Siva as a popular deity was widely 


aoe worshipped . in the valley from a remote period. If -Kalhana nae 
J is to be believed, there was a shrine of Siva Vijayesa even in pre- cs | aa 


- Asokan days. ‘Agoka. himself built two temples of Siva-Agok- 
eéyara.2 and was also a devote of Siva Bhiitesa.* Asoka’s son — 
Jalauka was also a worshipper of Siva. He made a vow that 
he would ever worship Siva Vijayesvara and Jyesthega residing 

at Nandigaksetra.* He also erected a shrine of Siva Jyestha- | 

rudra at Srinagari® and built a stone temple at Nandiksetra 
for Siva Bhitesa.6 Next king Damodara II is said to have 
been crest jewel of Siva worshippers.? The Hiina Chief Mihi- 

--rakula, who came into possession of the valley sometime in the 


; 6th Century A.D. founded at ‘Srinagari a shrine of Siva _ oo 


- : Mihiregvara.® King Gokarna established a shrine of Siva 


_. Gokarnesvara,® his son Narendradiiya Khinkhila of Siva 
ae Bhuteivera? and the latter’s preceptor of Siva Ugreéa.! 


_. Tufijina I built a temple of Siva Tungesvara.!2 A Kaémirian 
"minister named Sandhimati became famous for his’ devotion — 


to Siva.18. When this minister came to be king he consecrated 


ae a ‘large: number of Siva lingas and constructed. two shrines of 


Yoga. : 
on Oe ie 
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Re ca cA 306. “Mihirakula’s devotion 4 to Siva i is als eee. out by his 


coins wee the trigila and the bull of Siva appear and the legend runs as e - oe 


| Joya, Vrsadhvaja. _ See. Gmina Coins we Mediaeval = ee a7: 
Qe Re £5, 946. : | 
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oe Acarya Bhapata constructed a shrine of Siva. under the “name 
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‘Siva ander the names of Sandhisvara and Iedvara: 1 


: King Sregthasena, also known as Pravarasena_ ue ‘construct- . Oe 
ed the first shrine of Pravareévara.2- King Pravarasena II, 

who was a staunch follower. of Siva’ consecrated the linga. of . = 
-Pravaregvara.4 Another King, Ranaditya was 2 votary. of a 


Siva and erected temples i in honour of his adored god. Bais 


The account of the Siva worship i in. Kagmira, as given above, a 
has been gleaned principally from the first three books. of the Se hy 
7 RGjatarangini and as such, can not claim to be wholly. trust Ce. 

worthy. The facts furnished by Kalhana, however, indicate ae : 
in the ‘main, the wide prevalence of the Saiva cult in ‘the HE od 


valley from an early period, | | | 
_ While coming to the more sober i odons of Kalhana’s S. 


work we find innumerable references to the foundations of Siva ' : 


shrines, erection of temples in honour of Siva etc. These re- 
_ ferences, more reliable than the former ones, help us to portray” 
as the actual picture of Saivism in Kaémira in later days. 


( 


The Karkotas came to occupy the throne of Kaémira in the : lee 
; 7th century. | Some members of this family “were devoted. to. : es. 
the cult of Siva. -Narendraprabha, mother — of Lalitaditya, Ses 


built a shrine of. Siva Narendregvara.® - Lalitaditya erected 
a lofty temple of stone for Siva Jeyestharudra and made a prant eo 
ie of land. and villag ges for the maintenance of the temple.” He also oe 
ioe offered. a large. amount of money to the shrine of Siva Bhiitesga.® 3 


- The king’s love for Saivism was perhaps contagious. and his 
minister -Mitragarman founded a shrine of Siva. ‘Mitresvara.? 


oe of Bhappaeivera and many other: shrines of Siva calle d Rat 


a, 199-135- | 
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a chatesa etc. “were S put . up by. a host ok people. During the 
_ reign of Lalitaditya’s grandson Jayapida, ee chamberlain Aca, ; 
: built a shrine of Siva Aceévara.? : a 
Saivism received patronage also from the “Utpalas, who: 
a sitcoeded: the Karkotas. Avantivarman’s minister Sara built — 


at Siresvariksetra a a temple in. honour of Siva and his consort. 3 


His son ‘Ratnavardhana erected a temple of Siva Bhutegvara.4 - 
7 The king Avantivarman founded at Avantipura a temple of - 
Siva Avantigvara.>” At the shrines of Tripuregvara, Bhiitega, 


and Vijayega, three pedestals were fitted by the king with both ay 


conduits made of silver.6 The king, moreover, regularly _ 
- went to worship at the Saiva s shrines of BhiteSvara and other a 

places.” — 7 | | | 
_. Avantivarman’s successor. to the throne was his son Saiee | 


a karavarman. He too was a devotee of Siva. In the town ; : | 
ee of Samkarapura, founded by him, the king built two 
a temples of Siva Sarhkaragaurié isa and Sugandheéa.* The latter 
- temple was built in the name of Sarhkaravarman’s queen, cee 


i Sugandha who, evidently, like his husband, was a worshipper of © 


ome Siva. Sarhkara’ s minister Ratnavardhana erected another temple 


a of Sadasiva Ratnavardhanefa.® 


- Siva - was worshipped with great devotion not only” in the ; 


i : = Rarkote and Utpala period, but also i in the succeeding — ages. : 
A eat Parvagupta, _ who was on ‘the throne of Kasmira - about | 
BE the middle. of the 10th Century. A D. founded the: shrine : " 


i gausvar was | erected be the suceerdleg King Kjemagupia™ oa | 


peg» ‘the members of the” first” Johar Ayaaaty, he 
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: Sarhgramaraja_ Shtaine’ dreligious merit by restoring the fans : 
shrine of Siva. Ranesvara. t Queen Suryamati. founded the 
temple of Siva. Gaurisvara? and also. consecrated | a second | 
temple of Sadasiva near the royal palace.?- Her devotion to- : i, os ? 
wards Siva was further marked by the consecration of Trigilas, ey 
: ‘Banaliigas, and other sacred. emblems.* Suryamati ’shusband, sient ay | 
king Ananta, according to the evidence of Kalhana, surpassed : : 2 nae 
even the munis by his devotion to Siva. Ananta’s. son one 
Kalaga too was a staunch follower of | Siva. The stone temple oe) 
= of Siva Vijayesa which was formerly burnt down, was built Poa 
new by him. At Tripuresvara, Kalaéa founded another os 
temple of Siva.’ A third temple of the god, was erected i 
by him under the name of Kalageévara.8 AIl these. 
2 : temples were adorned with CF parasols and cups and the 
e like. | : 
| —— Saivism also flourished under the second Lohata Dynasty, Ces 
a Rilhana, a minister of Jayasirnha, built at Puranadhisthana, re 
 ashrine of Siva Rilhaneévara.? Another minister of the King, 
a Bhutta by name, consecrated a Siva image. called Bhuttesvara,??_ oe 
Prince Sangiya, a chief from the Takka territory, founded © 20s» 
a oy Siva after his own name. i Mankha, the brother of Sandhi- oe 
eae vigrahika Alarkara, constructed a shrine of Srikaptha Siva ee 
on along with a matha.* A- shrine. of Siva Rudregvara. was. 
oe ected by” Jayasirhha’ g queen. Radda. The | virtuous . ing 
ea Sirnhadeva bowed +0" Sarhkara, the lord of Gauri, and caused — 
a Vieni: to be bathed in milk purtianed with one lakh - 
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i: pieces of ‘gold: (niska). eee cea o : 
Some of the Saiva establishments, ered to by. Kathang, : 
have been actually found out by archaeological explorations. — 


ae ‘The temple of Siva Avantiévara, founded by Avantivarman 


a : (855-883 A.D.) with massive walls. now stands sadly mutiliated e 


| : just outside the village of Jaubror. The temples of Sarhkara— ‘ ' 
te gauriga and Sugandhesa have been identified with two ruined _ 


us temples of Patan. A temple at Narannag has been identified by 
Stein with the Jyesthesa temple of Lalitaditya and another 
large ‘temple in the same site with Bhiiteévara.2 Most of the 
 Saiva images whether in his phallic or in his human form, have | 
been destroyed. Among the few early sculptural representations 
of the god, which have survived upto date mention may 


be made of a seated figure of Lakulifa form of Siva at 
- Pandrethan® several sculptured reliefs of Siva at the temple of 


oa Payer including Siva seated cross legged on a throne under the a 


| canopy of an. over hanging tree and surmounted by votaries, ; : Pat i: 


: | Siva Bhairava pursuing a human being, six headed dancing Siva, fu ee 
aa tae three headed Siva seated cross-legged* a large human’ faced ve 7 


- Siva linga at Baramula,® a three headed Siva image and a 


ee three, headed Siva i in alto-relieve from Avantipura.® 6 


~ Early Kasmira Saivism was of the Pagupata sect.’ . Avéort: 


ee : ing toa tradition recorded i in the Mahabharata, the Pasupata. : 


doctrine was preached first by Siva Srikantha. It is interest- 
oe ing to note that Siva Srikantha ° was also regarded i in. the valley ue | oo 
oo os “ag the ‘promnulgator of Sivagama or Agamanta Saivism® which BS eae SA 


cs - included within itself the system. of Pagupata. — a ee 
‘The early Kasmira Saivism, based on a number of Tantras ae 


oe os seem. to have e preached a dualistic doctrine. From the Bi. or. Pon ea ee 


ae ae 1. "Jonaraie: Duitiya Rajataraigini (Bombay. aa), 9 verse 127. : ees We oo 


eee es RGjatarangini (Eng. tr. by Stein) Vol. I, p. 194. 


: ae : : 3. Re C; Kak, “Ancient. cellent of of Her bi 
mo + = ‘pp. "126-127. Pat ae. 
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Oth century, However the Saiva System of Kaémira aisinded: ace us 
new character. Based on pure Advaitatattva, at henceforth oa 
‘began to preach a sort of idealistic monism. The new system ; 
took the name of Trika Sastra. The founder of this new doc- er ee 
_ trine was a holy sage, named Vasugupta, who probably. Sh 

lived “in. the: early years of the 9th century A.D.1 | As 

| ‘The new form of Kaémira Saivism—Trika Seca or r Trika Gace ey 
: Sasana, as it was called, was subdivided into three principal. 
- classes—the Agama Sastra, the Spanda Sastra, and the. Pratya- Pe 


- -phijia Sastra. The Agama Sastra was consisted of a number” 


of old Tantras such as Malini Vijaya, Svacchanda, Vijfiana 
Bhairava, Ananda Bhairava, Ucchusma Bhairva, Mrgendra, — 
| Matanga, Netra, Naisvasa, Svayambhuva, Rudra Yamala, etc. 
These existed even before the coming of the Trika and Siva 

, Sitras which are said to have been revealed BY Siva himself to 
, the sage Vasugupta. ie aa oo 
The principles of the Tika ‘s system ‘which found its ‘fing 


- - | expression in the Siva Sutras were amplified and given clearer Pe 


expositions in the spanda Sastra or spanda Karikas which was — ae a 
2 probably a work Kallata (9th Century ALD. ) and was probably cen 
: based on a work called Spandamrta written By Masugnpt : 


ma himself? 


oA philosophical ‘treatise, sopping the “doctrine of | the pny ae 


A Trika by critical arguments and reasonings—vicara. amd bc 


oe Seems to have lived somewhat cate than 
the gth Century — | 


ee manana, was written by Siddha SomAnanda, probably a discie 2h hs 
ple of the sage Vesigupta: and this came to be known ae gee 
ben Pratyabhijaa. es. : rede eae 
The Advaita Saivieth of Kasmira, first propounded iy Vasu: ' 
a8 gupta took its origin about the 9th Century AD: To: ‘Kallata 
must be given the credit of. spreading | the knowledge by writing 
3 explanatory notes on them, ‘Kalla’ 8 work was: s carried oe ! 


cee Lv: dediapiat 5S: ‘disciple Kallata i is :iheitioned by Kalhana as he - contet 
ary. of Avantivarman (A. D., 856-883) in_ R. T., Vv 66. F nce 
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er ages by his disciples and some of the writers of the 


. muceceling period, wrote several treatises on it. ey 

yoo) When. Advaita Saivism grew up in Kasmira, it had a formi- ree 

. oo dable rival i in the sister religion of Buddhism. To. combat the 

oS arival it needed a philosophy to support it and this was supplied eee 

ae by the Pratyabhijaa Sastra. The work - of ‘Somananda was oe | 
‘taken up and expanded into. greater details by his successors 


& Utpala, Abhinavagupta, Ksemaraja, Yogaraja and Jayaratha. | 


~The lamp of Saivism burnt steadily in the valley throughout we 


‘the period of the Hindu rule and even afterwards; and as late 
asthe 18th century A.D. a work on the Pratyabhijiia Sastra was — 
composed by a writer named Sivopadhyaya. a ee 

It seems that the idealistic monism of the Trika wait | 


: | eiee exclusively philosophical and ethical, remained confined 
among a particular class. of learned religious minded SRA 
people only. The mass kept themselves attached to their old — 


forms of Siva worship, and perhaps had little todo with the — 


. co idealistic school. In Kalhana’ s Rajatarangini, we have a large. ae | 
| number of references to- Saiva establishments etc. but ‘there 9 cee 
sno hint of the Trika system. If Kalhana is to be believed, po 


Pee One | the old. traditional Pagupata Saivism prevaled in: the valley: 2 in : : i = a : 
oy the Ath faa. A. D. and even. afterwards." Pads a Dra ars caer ae 


Vaisnavism 


ee : The ault “of. Vig seems to. have exiled in | Kasmira oo 
ne from. a very early, period. Lack of materials, however, - /pre- SORE 


oe 8 Vents. us from tracing its origin and early character. oy eee 
The earliest historical reference to the worship of Vip 
oe : : . i eas the F P ages of the Rajatar angini where it is said. that. an oe es 

. _ image of Vigge Jayssvorain was s consecrated by king Pravarasena ee 


RT. V aa r e pres of K alin” ‘Beck: in “thie valley 2 as evidenced © 
1 Kai han na’s ‘Rajatartigini, IE 369, VII, 44 cuts at the root the theory 
e Sea a eaealiwe that ‘Kasmira was ‘free from the scenes of ghastly 


errations of the deesgeivias t 
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IL 4 Pravarasena Tl inight have lived about the enti of the” te 


6th ‘century A.D. Another image of. Visnu Ranasvamin 


“was consecrated by king Ranaditya at or near his capital Ree 
: Pravarapura. 2 Randaditya, who is credited with - a: reign Oboe 
_ three hundred years is. undoubtedly a. legendary figure in Kale 05 


hana’ s chronicle. But the historicity of the. temple of Visnu : 


| Ranasvamin is amply proved by Jayanata Bhatta’s mention Pee ae 
it in the Agamadambara® and Kalhana’s reference to it in ‘his cae 
fifth book where he speaks of a visit paid to Ranasvamin by ore 

~ Cakravarman’s queen. 4° Mankha © (12th cent... A. D.): in his. oes 


Srikanthacarita refers to his father’s worship of Ranasvamin® | 
: Jonaraja also mentions Ranasvamin Visnu in his’ commentary 
| and describes it as “Sripravarapurapradhanadevata.” | os 

With the accession of the Karkotas to the throne of Kas- 


oe i mira in the 7th Century A.D. Visnu, the omen deity of the 
family, came to cccupy a prominent position in the Kasmira 
pantheon. A son of King Durlabhavardhana, called Male 

Com hana built the shrine of Visnu papevags while See 


2 = oebgage tatah sabhfinadisjamachyatinye > —Act. dgama denen 
eR. T.s Vi, 39 
etree &E 


oe ‘the king himself -consecreted | Srinagari_ | shrine of ue Ce 
on Visnu Durlabhasvamin. 2: Dhalbiavantbend? s grandson on) : are 


| Candrap ida, who lived in the early part. of the 8th cent, 
‘ AD. ccnsecrated. the shrine of Visnu Tribhuvanasvamin.® 8 See 
oe His. preceptor, Mihiradatta built a temple | ‘of Visnu Gambhi- Ags 
-yasvamin and his city. aes Calitaka: founded a Female, < of ee 
- Visnu Calitasvamin. Be: , oe a He 
The illustrious Lalitaditya c came to the? “throne. of Kaémira Osha) 


Oo not Jong after the death of. Candrapida-Vajraditya. He. too 2 ae mA 
a was a a Brea: devotee of. Lord Vignu. Resolved NPE the € eoneuett ae att 


ae R Ts a, 350-351- Ce ee 
“eR EL. “IIL, 144-158. oe. ne im ee ae 
: i. Padatra -pravisya bhagavantamatesajana-faranam  Renaww’ minana 
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- of the world he built: a ‘dhrine of Kesava’ Visnu in : the early | 
part of his. reign? At Huskapura, he built a splendid shrine 


| Of Visnu Muktasvamin? and of. the town of Lokapunya with | 
‘some villages he made an offering to Visnu.? In the town 


tes Parihasapura which the monarch © constructed in honour of. his 
adorned. deity, she built the glorious silver statue of Visnu ae 


. Parihasakegava. 4 At: Huskapura, another famous image of | 
‘Visnu Muktakesava, was. made. out of gold. & A fourth one, 
that of boar incarnation of Lord Visnu was founded by him 
_ under the name of Visnu Mahavaraha® Lalitaditya consecrated 

two other silver images of his beloved god, one under the title of — 
: -Govardhanadhara,’ and the other under the name of Rama- - 

-svamin.8 The latter image was placed in a stone temple — 


which stood by the temple of Visnu Parihdsakesava. Garuda, 


: the vahana of Visnu was also a great favourite of Lalitaditya. Dipti ure 


_ Lalitaditya’s zeal for Vaisnavism. must have shed its light ae 


7 upon those who were.near him and who were driven to thesame _ 
spiritual inclinations. His queen Kamalavati put up a large _ 
ae 00s silver 4 image of Kamalakegava and the King of Lata, named 
ee eee Kavya who was probably | a feudatory of Laliaditya,:$ founded a 


a shrine of Vignu pail bate LL 


oe of Visa. 3 ayap ida, the ‘grantbon of Lalitaditya built the hs oy ee : 
1 Sowa of Jayapura, where, as Kalhana poetically describes, 


ne aoe “Kegava showing b his quadruple f form : as well as s reclining « on. the | 


ee bapa ie dentificd with the cow-herd-god, Gopala Krsna. 


ge R. ae Iv, 198. I Tn Gevardbacadhate,. Vanadeva-Kspna | ‘seems to have 7 cee 


BOR TS JT, 275. The cult of Rama probably did not ‘exist. in the ‘8th: 2 : | Hee 
tury a | is to nee been: ‘wotshipped ¢ as an incar- ae ee ae Se 


ee ines @ discovered from | various ancient 


ee yaad of the Paficaratra school wherea Keiava. reclining on : serpent : 


class of religious establishments. It is connected with Gokula, the dwelling 
place of Krsna-Gopilla._ The Gokulas of Kaémira were provided with meadows _ 
--. for the cow’s unobstructed free grazing (R. Ty VALI 2436-2437). Tt oe 
_.. mentioned in this connection that according to _ ‘Hindu mythology cowh d=. 
ls Keren assumed the form of avatéra for killing demons i in th 
(Hari VarhSa, verses, 5876-5878, Naneporiae, Ch. 
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serpent Sesa, has truly taken up his abode, abandeninig: his re- 
sidence in Visnu’s world! ‘Jayapida’ S: mother Amrtaprabha | 
built a temple of Amrtakegava for. the deliverance of her dead - 
son. During the reign of Ajitapida, the ministers _ Utpala, 3 
= ‘Padma, Dharma, Kalyana and Mamma. built temples of ‘Visnu oe me 
= under the names of | ‘Utpalasvamin, - ‘Padmasvamin, ‘Dharma- a 
- svamin, Kalyanasvamin, and | “Mammasvamin | ‘respectively.® ee 
--Visnu- was also worshipped by the members. of the. Utpala _ = 
“dynasty who ‘succeeded the. Karkotas. -Avantivarman: (A.D. es 
-855/56-883), the first king of the dynasty built the ‘shrine of i 
Visnu Avantisvamin, even before he. became a king.4 His 5 re 
_ brother, Siiravarman founded a temple of: ‘Sdravarmasvamin os 
and a Gokula. 6 Another brother of the king, Samara found-— ee 
ed for Keéava in his quadruple form a temple called Samara- 
| svamin.® Mahodaya, the chief door keeper of Sara consecrated = 7 
-_ashrine of Visnu Mahodayasvamin,’ while the King’ sminister e | 
| Prabhakaravarman built a ‘temple of. ‘Visnu Prabhakara- bane i. 
Z svamin.® Lastly, Suyya, the ‘irrigation minister. of ‘Avanti- 
Y varman built at the new. confluence of Sindhu and Vitasta a 
a temple of Hrsikega Yogasayin.® , oe 
ane populari ty of the cult of ‘Visnu: 
| the 8th and 9th centuries is further atte 


she bappy valley dateg 
ed to ey anumber of 
These include cf ae 

Te os T, IV, . ee the suadeuate es of. ‘Sua tens can “trace: “the : : 


asudevee: ee hae 


See points to the identity of Na arayana: witl 
ae ROT. TV, 859. | 
& Re aT; iV, bar tae: | 
&, R. a v, es Gokula seems ta: have. ene a 2 desigriatiois ' or a "pertain a 


Ch. 98, verses.3 190-102, 


a vata Purana, Tey} 
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; a few busts. ‘and heads of Visau which have been coved " 
from Vijabror, three faced Visnu figures carved on the walls 


; OF the Martanda temple, relief sculptures of Caturbhuja Visnu 
and Vignu, seated between consorts hailing from the ruins of 


BS - Andarkota, four headed Visnu images from Avantipura. and the 


2 : surroundings and sculptured reliefs of Visnu seated between his oo 


se two consorts on the pilasters of the temple of Avantisvamin.t 

_. The development of Vaisnavism in Kasmira, from the 10th 
im century onwards, is evidenced from Kalhana’ S Rajatarangini oa 
Queen Sugandha (A. D. 904-906) built a temple of Visnu 
Gopala Keéava and her daughter-in-law Nanda founded a tem= 


ple of Nandikesava.? A temple of Visnu Meruvardhanasvami oe 
_ was builtby Partha’s (A.D. 906-921) minister, Meruvardhana’ _ oe 
; ‘Yagaskara (A.D. 939-948) started the constructicn of a temple ont 
: of Visnu Yasaskarasvamin, which, when he died, was left in- . be eo ee 


enn complete. _ The construction however, was completed by ey 
- Parvagupta (A.D. 949-950). Bhatta Phalguna, a councillor of 
cee Ksemagupta (A. D. 950-958), founded the shrine of Visnu ee 


| | o Phalgunasvamin. 4 “About the same time, Bhima, t the 
| - illustrious monarch of the Sahi dynasty, who was the maternal , 
ie grand father of Ksemagupta’ s queen Didda built a high temple : 


a : | Ot: Bhimakeéava. 5 About the end of the third quarter of the oe ee 
ae Se 10th: ‘century A.D. queen Didda . founded a series of Visnu ey 8 
i shrines. The temple of Abhimanyusvamin, she: built to ine 


crease her deceased son Abhimanyu’ s merit® while the shrine on 


2 ho Visnu Sirhhasvamin was erected by her, under the name of a : a 
eal her father Simharaja.’ The queen further built two 0 tele ee viene 


us - under the name of Visnu. Diddasvamin. ee een 
The iconoclast Harsa ( A D. 1089- 11) destroyed a large SL 


ae ee : asl g ie 


je dee Rep. ASL, ase? PB 82, Handbook, PP. Bs, 65 Anco NN 


Rd Ty V, 2447245. Pee 
cet - 267-268, : ae ote 
vi (140-142, 


RT , VI, 304. 
‘R, T., VE, 300-302, 
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umber. of Hindu and Buddhist images. The Visnu i images des 
ecrated by the dissolute king included’ the famous Parihasa- 
keava. But King Uccala, who stepped ino his shoes in the early | 
--years of the 12th century A.D. put up anew image of Parihasa- 

ce kegava.2 ‘He also adorned the shrine of Visnu Tribhuva- | 
-nasvamin with Sukavali, which Harsa had carried off? 
Lastly, he restored the decayed temple of the ancient shrine 

‘Visnu Gakradhara.? All these are indications enough of the | 

king’s love and admiration for Vaisnavism. 

_ Vaisnavism was popular even after Uccala’s death: Ratai- 

vali, the queen of Jayasirhha (A.D. 1128-49) established 

Vaikunthamatha and other pious buildings.4 The Gokula, 

erected by her, far excelled the Gokulas erected previously. : 

Alarnkara, the Superintendent of Jayasiriha’ s great treasury 
(vrhadgafija) was also a worshipper of Visnus.° Among the 

later Hindu kings who professed Vaisnavism, Jonaraja mentions : 

Ramadeva who renewed the Visnu temple at Utpalapura’ : 

and Udayanadeva who gave all golden ornaments | in his : 

, 2 treasury to Visnu.8 ee ee ets ea 

‘In the Vaisnavism of Kagmira, we find a synthesis of. the | : 

. different Vaisnava cults, which were current in ancient India. | ee 
In it seems to have mingled, the faith of the Vedic Visnu, the * 

~ system. of the Paficaratra school, ‘the religion of the. Satvats . ae 

and | the faith in the cowherd god Gopila Krsna. Rama was 

worshipped as an incarnation of — ‘Visnu,® but. there is” no 

)Selnits evidence of the existence of Rama-cult i in early ‘Kaémira. — 

Among the various incarnations of Vignu, Varaha (boar) 

- Krya, and Nrsirhha. (man-lion) were most ‘Popular Lalitaditya e ‘ 


R. T, vill, ene 
1 Re Fey ‘VUL, Bo. 
. RT, VUOI,.78. 
eee ee VI, 2433. 
a ee R: T., VIL, 2436. vee 
Oy RT VET, 2425. Bae weet 
pe Jonaraja (Bombay. ed. he verse UL 
Be Ibid, 265. : ieee : 
Qe Re Th IV, 275; perusal of Nilamatopurd: na where 
ot the worship of Rama, also Points to the same conclusion. 
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built a thnple a Mahavaraha? and inconographic representa-_ 
tions of boar, man and lion faced Visnu come from the temple 


& oof Martanda (8th cent. A. D.) as well as from the ruins. of a 
oe _ Avantipura (9th cent. A.D. Sy Rama, as an incarnation of Vignu, - 
seems to have been worshipped in the 8th century A. D. The 


: Nilamatapurdna, refers to the celebration of Buddha’s birth-day 
_ festival,? and this was a step towards the Buddha becoming 


an avatara of Visnu. The Avataravada of Kasmira “WAS; 


; “however, thoroughly systematised by the llth century AD. - 
and in ‘Ksemendra’s Dasavat aracarita, we find a list of the ten 
i“ incarnations of Visnu under the names of Matsya, Kirma, 


oes Varaha, Narasirnha, Vamana, Parasurama, Srirama, Srikrgna, 
eon “Buddha and Karkya.? 


Minor Gods and Goddesses sof the Hinds Rilivion. 


oe and oi porideues' in the early Kasmirian pantheon. The a 


. a important of them include Sarya, 7 ‘Kartikeya, GaneSa, Agni, 
: Laksmi, Durga, Ganga, Yamuna and Kamadeva of whose wor- 


ae ship we have real literary” evidence. Some of their images : 
ae cs have survived. ro | 


~The worship of Suarya was ‘probably. beuight into ihe valley | 


Bes from Tran at an early period. HEDe Sakas and the Kusanas, | 


who ruled over Kasmira in the early centuries _ of the | ee 


a Christian’ era, seem to have been responsible fori its. introduc- 


os a any ‘definite assertion on ‘the point < or r from facing: the carly one 
: : sieactes of the cult. ce Mr a we | 
_ Randditya, a king of ancient ‘Kaémirg, | is said. in «the ¢ Raja oe : 


tion. ‘Paucity of evidence, however, prevents us from making .— ee 


ue taraigin | to have built at the ‘village 0 of Sitnharotsika a 1 temple aS oo 


ide DR T Wy: 197. - 
2.. Ni lamatapurdna a IDS Vrees 


3. The Dagavatara. carita of Ksemendra (ed. ‘Durgeprasad and Parah, a 
Khem 26, fees oS 
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J ot Martanda, which became famous. everywhere under the name _ es 


of Ranapurasvamin.1 = BUL Ranaditya isa legendarye haracter 


in the ancient history of Kasmira and the village Sishharotsika . 
or the Martanda. temple, said to have been. founded by him, 2 Bee 
cannot be located. In the 8th Century A. D., Lalitaditya erected eee eee 
the shrine of Aditya: at the town of Lalitapura.? He built. another ioe 
| massive stone temple of Sdrya under the name of Martanda, ee 
. the ruins of which have survived. | 7 


The sun worship continued to ba i in vogue in Kaémira long ee 


7 after the death of Lalitaditya. King Sirvarman Il (A.D. 139 
paid homage to the temple of the sunegod Jayasvamin.‘ The 
‘copper image of Surya, called Tamrasvamin, ‘was one of the 


most celebrated shrines of the valley in the 11th century A.D.5- 


| me Kalhana’ s remarks that. Kasmirian king Kalaga (A.D. 1063- 1089) _ 
es sought refuge with Martanda to save his lifeé and presented. 
eB gold statue at the god’s feet,’ prove the popularity of Sun- 
: - : worship i in Kaémira at that. time. Kalaga’s son Harga. 1089-1 101 . 
fg: A. D.), who destroyed a large number of divinei ‘images, spared he ae Pe ae 
oe image of Martanda, either out of respect or out of fear.8 eae 
The ruins of the temple of Martanda clearly shows with what : 
ee grandeur and pomp, love and devotion, the god was worship» ee 
ped. No image of the sun-god has yet been recovered from. any” 
part of the valley. ‘There is however in the right panel ofthe 
eastern wall of the ante-chamber of the temple of Martanda, 
ee representation: of Aruna, the charioteer_ of Sarva, holding the 
| = of his seven ‘horses. — : Se he ce 


_ Kartikeya worship i in iy Kaémira | is pome. out 1 by the dis ; 


_ ae covery. ofa fine s six x armed Amage-< of the generalissimo.? Thoug oe 
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~ the image can ‘not he: aicrined: to” any. wea chrsebbesat 
setting, the close resemblance which it bears with the Gandhara 


images of the Bodhisattvas, may place it to a period round about 
the. 5th. century A.D. Another standing figure of Kumara, ae 


- along with an. Ardhandrifvara.i image, has been found : among the: ie 


tains of Avantiparal and may be dated to the period of . 


‘Varman’ s rule (A.D. -855/56-883). The ‘Nilamatapurana, 7 
which was probably composed i in the 8th century A.D. refers 
- that the worship of Kartikeya was performed on the 6th of 
_. Lunar Caitra every year and this was supposed to ensure the wel-— 

fare and safety of the children of Kaémira.? In the Rajataran- 


gini, there is mention of the foundation one Skandabhavana- | 


vihdra by a Kagmirian minister Skandagupta.2 Though at 


a comparatively modern period the place was associated with = 
: 7 the worship of Kar tikeya, Stein 1S probably correct in his : 

_. assumption that in early times it was a Buddhist vihdra and had ou 

: — no relation with the deity of Kumara. 4 But even then, Skanda, oa 


7 the very name of the founder of the vihara, seems to mage : 


i sae personal association with the god. a 
- Ganeéa, the brother of Skanda, according to ibe. Hindu eo 


3 “mythology, was one of the popular gods of the valley of Kagmira. | a 
- According to Kalhana_ an _image of Vinayaka Bhimasvamin © | fees 


existed in. Kagmira as early . as the days of Pravarasena Il (c, oe 


cs 6th. cent. AD) and received regular worship. A stone 


image of Ganesa, along with an Ardhanarigvara i image, ‘mention Bes 


ee ~ of which has already been made, found amidst the ruins of 
a Avantipura may be dated to the second half of the 9th century See 


ea ADS: Several - ‘terracotta plaques, ; containing - the figure of 


Er Be, sa i UL, 380. 
rte oh R ees Stein), ‘Vol Il, : PD. 340 


a 64 Am. Ra fet 


ee a - the elephant headed god, _puadeatly ‘works. of docal. craftsman iS | 


7 er en: Reb A Ss. a 1913-14, Pp. 53. = 
Ca a. Nilamatapurapa (ed. Devreese), ' verses, 647549, 


: e R e y TIT, 352. 


.. r913- 


further corroboration from Ksemendra who says that bowls of 


the darker Asadha of every year was dedicated to the worship of és 


. Nichhom.® The temple of fire god. Svayambhii was destroyed, it 


ge R.T.LUIL, 353. 
10 
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ship, have also beén recovered. from the site. ‘of Avantipura | 
That Avantipura was a centre of Ganesa worship receives 


sweets offered to Lord Ganeéa were resold in the town of Avan- | 
tipura? We learn from the Nilamatap. urana that the 8th of | 


Ganega and went by the name of ‘Vinayaka-astmi.? The - 
worship of Vinayaka had also to be performed on the eve of the | 
anointing ceremoney of the king.‘ : | eo 
No sculptural representation of Agni < or fire god has yet been - 
discovered from Kasmira. A passage from. the Rajatarangini 
however refers to the worship of the Fire god and records that. 
king Uccala’s father Malla, observed from his earliest time the 
cult of sacred fire. As Stein has pointed out there was 
probably a shrine of the god of Fire Svayambhi at Syyam, a 
place situated about half a mile from the present village of 


may be presumed, by Harsa and the decayed building was 
restored by Uccala.? King Uccala is also said to have started 
once on a pilgrimage of Svayambhi.? ee fae ag gabon a 
—Laksmi, the goddess of wealth, was quite a popular deity. 
King Pravarasena II (6th Cent. A.D.) is credited with the esta- 
_ blishment of five shrines of the goddess Sri. Ani image of Laks. > 
mi has come from the historic town of Vijabror, modern Brart* “ 
From. stylistic consideration, the. sculpture may be assigned oy 
to about the 6th century A.D, Another. beautiful stone figure of : ica oY 
the goddess seated ona throne, supported by a pair of lions, ee 
with elephant on a each side “pouring: water « over her head, has _ ne 


ior 2) ‘Ibid. pe 

oe Suman nied, il, 7. 

3. Nilamata (ed. Devresse) verses, 
‘4. Ibid, verse, 847. oe 


RR. 7 VII, 1474. : 
6. R. T. (tr. Stein), Vol L footnotes on 4 Es 
8... 


668-700. : 


9 R.T., VIN, 7. cee 
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= been dieser from the Avantisvami temple, and is apparently a 
oy of the. Oth. century A. D. Kalhana records that during the reign | 
of Unmattavanti (A.D. 947939), a Brahmin of well known. 


ee . * valour, named Rakka, raised an. image of the goddess. Sri under | 


oe the appellation of Rakkajayadevi.t 3 at ee 
< ~ Worship of Sakti, the energetic principle: seems ‘to “have : 
been widely prevalent. In the worship of goddess Durga, 
who is but an embodiment of Sakti, animal sacrifices played 
an important part? Goddess Sarada. was one of the most 
celebrated deities of the valley in early times® and she was 


nothing but “Sakti embodying three separate manifestations”! ee 


References to ‘“‘Matrcakra’’ are frequently met with in the 
Rajatarangini® and sculptured images of Sapta Matrikas — 


such as Brahmani, Mahesvari, Kaumari, Indrani, Vaisnavi, oe 
Varahi and Camundi have been recovered from Pandrethan.® ee 


eee Alife” size separate sculpture of Varahi, representing a young : os 
woman with the face of Varaha, discovered among the ruinsof 


os oe | Kasmira, i is NOW preserved in the Lalmandi Museum, Srinagara.” nage 
ae Though the Sapta matrkas were originally Sivaite in origin, 


“i there i is no doubt that afterwards ae became the actual cult as 


Me emblems of the devout Saktas. fb a aes 
Representations of the odes Ganga, sometimes ‘aceon ee 


ee sanied by. the goddess Yamuna, are found among the old sculp- io 


tures of the Valley,? but they do not seem to have any oe 
ct pedealee cult associated with them. — oo. ee 
Two similarly sculptur ed reliefs found i in ‘the: " Avantisvamt . - ee a: 


e ee temple have been generally _ ‘interpreted | as ‘representations of Dae 
a the god Vig Becompanied By: Lakgmi and another goddess prebeaery 


37, 1V, 3 25, v, 49,1 Vit, TI, 25565 ‘Alberun India tr. “Sechau Le 
° Vikramankadevacarita, XVIII, 53 Jonaraja ay, os 3 105 P7 , cee 


oe R ee 2 ee ae Y Vol, MT a Bags 


Ky fat oat Kashm 
aie tre R s. Pandit), Dp. 
| Ancient Motangpents of Ke 
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- (bhimi)? - But according to Vogel. the amorous attitude of 
the central personage. and his attributes—a bow and an arrow 
ending in a flower, indicate that here we have an iconographic 
_ representation of Kamadeva seated between his wives Rati 
and. Priti? Vogel’s, suggestion may or may not “be” ‘correct, 
but there is literary evidence of Kamadeva’s popularity in ane 
cient ‘Kaémira. According to the Nilamatapurana the 13th of: 


of lunar Caitra was devoted to the worship of Kamadevas 


aS Sahni, “Anns Rep. 
-Aoompatets Kashmir, p. 122. 
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THE HiEDs OF seid HOUR | 
ae BY 
| Brahh Datio VamanPotdar. 


ae eh have come heres in answer to the urgent and shortnetice | 
call from my friends Dr. Sinha and Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta. | 
The Bihar Research Society is a learned association enjoying 

great reputation and to be called upon to preside over one 

- of its Extraordinary Meeting isa great honour. Patna again 

‘isan ancient city of glory and its name bristles through the pages. _ 
of our history. There are here some of the most precious _ 
_-yemains of antiquity at Kumrahar, the site of Sher Shah’s ae 
eae palace, the birth place of the great Guru Govind Singh, the _ 
Factory of the East India Company and such other objects Aes 
an 4 historical interests, only to mention a few, which just have : 
Le come to my mind as I recall : my two former visits to this. histo- a oe 
“ric. city. The waters of the sacred Ganga wash the skirts of this pA RO 
city. The impressions — produced on my mind by seeing ie 
| and e enjoying the magnificent art treasures of Shri Manuck and — a 
Fhe ‘Shri. J alan are still quite fresh. These are really our ‘national ee 
Be assets and must be ‘treated as such. In the Paina University mnie fi 
oi aad ‘the Bihar Research Society you have : a band of scholars eee 
ee. devoted. to. the cause of ‘History. ie ee a 
oe "Since receiving your call hardly a week ago, : ot ‘set t about | 
ae thinking about the subj ject on which I should speak to such a. 
ae learned audience : of late certain thoughts. were. revolving | ime 


a : . 2 my mind and the only thing i could do was to give vent to them. | : ee 
BS ue Happily we are now a ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic, We Ee 


a a are also a 2. Welfare State. aie ave  Berefore, to. fulfil: Ss os : 


cee “established not only their rule but their superiority. ‘The British | 


ees ‘toreae, and have become friends. oo 


oo our researches, we: are -condernned tbe 2 
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picture as depicted by our predecessors after makes disappoint- 

ing reading. This is especially the case when we turn over | 
the pages of our history of the last one thousand years or so. eee 

‘There are those who. perhaps on. this account, cast ther’ eyes “ae oo 

ue towards the very ancient ‘period of our history. They are ab- i 2 
sorbed in glories of the Vedas and in the achievements of aes 
Buddha. | : 

_. But when we come to the next stage, to the times ‘when. our cr es 
= great country became subject to the rule and domination of a | 

foreigners our spirits are depressed by reading the accounts of 

the successive setbacks received by our kings, our faiths and our. 

peoples. Wefought and fought bravely but eventually failed 

_ to keep our freedom. Our Gods even Diledo 

As centuries rolled on there was a sort of an adjustment, We 

were conquered but we were not dead. We still lived and even 

: thrived. Our earstwhile conquerors ‘made our country their a 

~ home and they became in one way attached. to the sail. Le 

~. The question to be considered is whether the problems es 

: then created by the early i invasions and inroads into our country 
and culture have: been solved and we have become safe and 

- secure, fee e. | aca Co cnn ears 

ao. The Islamic conquests were followed. in their turn n by the mae 

os subtle mercantile intrusions, which. ‘ultimately enveloped. the 
whole. of India, conquered both the Hindus and Muslims and 


~ recently relinquished their rule over India. As free nation we | 
have forgotten our previous embitterments or put them i in Id 


_ When, however, in the course of Spistorical “investigations, : 


ay ‘we study our past in the light ofnew evidence wesecure through 
on the streng he 


ie die “THE S NEEDS oF THE HOUR. me te B. Rs 8s i 
a “As historians we ‘must. be votaties of. truth ahd hence. we, ja 
oy oourge thatlet truth speak out. We cannot - play false to ours: 
es -anission and conceal ‘truth. True, we certainly. cannot so be. ee. 
: it. must. be however, remembered. that we must speak the’ oes 
ae whole truth for truth has many facets. All the facets must be exe 
ae posed. to view otherwise we exhibit a partial truth and do not : 
hereby remain true to our purpose. Partial truths when. 
Peis given out always mislead and cause great havoc in a SOCIEY and : 
- damage the souls of peoples. Ss ee eos 
Ss. a pursuit, of truth many people like to study araral os 
re sciences. Truth sought through History is considered as of 
font doubtful value. The Sciences called exact give a better account 
. aoe themselves. But these people in the absence of a propery. oo 
atk ground, built-up by a study of Humanities become one-sided 
and. often eee opiane. comiplents, plunge soptety into 1 
trouble. - | . | a oe 
Even. a you do not pursue ‘History, History pursues you watilly ae 
oo If 80; let it be such History ; as is the result of the pursuit of THith, <5 | 
ae 2 Since Manis is not a mere animal but os more than that, 


gh At is fakes te 0 ie in certain: rbabadt lines consistent with the larger : | 8 oo ae 
: set life and. pattern accepted and followed by the country. eee 
The, pattern accepted and solemnly adopted by us is the a3 
r f velfare Site, called the Soren Democratic Re- a oe 
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| and conflicts ee collisions through which 7 we He “passed sO 
far. We have our castes and classes, our religious sects and sece ; 
tions, our conflicts of. customs, our warring traditions, our pet 
a judices and passions. “We. have besides, physical | differences, a 7 
o philosophical differences _ and - climatic or natural differences. oo 
These’ differences — have been constantly emphasised | upon ‘Us. : ate 
Yet the potent fact is that we have lived and even survived. in ae 
spite of these. When, however, we turn to the study of our. & 
‘History and ‘undertake to increase our knowledge by : further aes 
help in supplying abundant material likely to ay 
| inflame and embitter. We assist to strengthen and revive “theo 
old. consciousness, and thus serve as agents for widening the old 
i gulfs and revitalising the causes of forgotten ‘conflicts and inte- 
rests. Admitting the possibility. of this type of result from a 


‘researches, we 


: study of History, we must admit that the study of History, also | 


 ereates awareness of great achievements of the 


ee : "History has two dese 
one it elevates and energises and, on the other, 


- mirrors them, so long as it co 
vee Sovereign Dem 


a Ae from History w 
Re past. by. one group of 


Past and the nope. pire 
one niegative and the nother positive, On the - a o ey 
it embitters and ee 


ag and. large. 


fo8 estranges. | But life itself has. both these. aspects and if history aad 
reectly and july, 3 it only serves the VES 


ends of truth. ANS ne 
Be that as it may, our present sroblem 
ocratic Republic on solid and sec | 
e carry forth memories of injuis ei 2 ex 
| peoples by another and we nD 
cae? enemities we only exacerbate. On the other hand e 
truth. as. truth and agree to forget and fener tertal 

: holy desire to jake revenge or to. with i 
get our. gatisfaction that will “not 60 


m is ; to ‘rest oe 


na making | our-new foundations strong: | Mer 


our eyes ‘the pa 
a baal happened : as: 


*t 


a , fact w ne’ 
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‘see through: Hote a new ; adjustment. Never sacrifice truth 
DUE. change our emphasis to suit our urgent needs. Let us 
. study History and direct our researches towards understanding 
ae and appreciating the good points of the other side. When truth | 
ds spoken, ? ‘Tet: “us admit it honestly even if it is not pleasing to us. | 
| When a wrong done by one group. to another is discovered let : 
us. justly condemn it as wrong, and make no attempt to pre- 3 
_varicate. Take your own time to study and to be con- 


 -vinced of the truth, call for more evidence, test the one brought 2 


_ forth to the severest scrutiny and i in the end if you are not satis- : 
oe fied and do not concur, you are at liberty to differ. But let 
7 matters rest there. Let there be no further unhealthy projec- 
tions of the same into the future. | ee 
_ Such thoughts have been revolving inmy mind for a long : 
time and were so after we became free because I see how effective : 


steps are not being taken to guard against any unhappy results ; 


Hyp likely to flow from a. wrong approach to. History or when there | 


is ain attempt in that direction, there is an artificiality i in ‘it a 


| which i ds not worthy of worshippers of truth. 


_ Today to build up a Democratic Republic serious “Work 3 js 
a 4 going on to. stamp out illiteracy. and spread education among 
es _ the masses. In our country. inhabited by over thirty, five crores 


a ot people this work of education | would require thousands of ey 
schools and hundreds of teachers. Now what equipment would ha 
these hundreds of teachers possess. in History in order to ¢arry fs 
- to. the young ‘students put in their charge the knowledge of our 


vast history in. the proper perspective ? ‘These students and ce 


teachers are to constitute the bulk of the adult voters of our Ne 
Hs 8 an Sovereign. Democratic Republic. From that will be drawn our. ae ee 


se — Tocal leaders. No. wonder then if they succumb to” dems an oe 
| gogues who are Tikely to excite their sentiments for theirsel- 
: fish face Or mee = feet be > driven like ec a 
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to remedy the: same is to my mind a great need of the hours ca 
hd ae Apart. from the elementary schools, is the position in our | 
ae a secondary or higher schools most satisfactory ? And moreover 
vis what ds the situation in our Colleges and our Universities. from ee 
_ where we are to get our future leaders of thought ? Our cours- : oe 
es and syllabi are in many cases so drawn up as hardly to. 
eee enable us to impart the required discipline in History. oe : 
ta ee basic discipline in Elistory must in my view form an essential ine 
Cau gradient of the education imparted io our youth, whether he “opts 
out for Science or humanities. Without such a discipline, his 
education is bound to be lopsided. As : a result there would 
bean absence of the healthy and wholesome spirit which “must 
Ps at ae be the possession of every citizen of our country. , 
eo 8"! Our History is not merely an account of conflicts and 
Pes. “conquests. We have other achievements to our credit. Every 
part of the country has at one time or other made some note- 
_ worthy contribution either in the arts of war or the arts of peace. i 
Our present need is to know each other better and | more. 
Such | of our doings as have little significance i in the context of o 4 
| our. new objectives must be relegated to their proper position. 
me : Such. others on the otherhand, which deserve a better place. and — 
- greater appreciation should get gre eater attention. Soe 
; To illustrate what I mean, I shall cite the case of Maharaja i. e : 
: Sawai Jai Sing: of Jaipur. Thousands go. to Delhi. and see oe 
eae "his great work on one of the high roads. ‘But the popular name to 
. Oa \ a this remarkable work j is Jantar Mantar. We have even. the Jan- | 
tar Mantar_ Road. This name betrays our. ignorance | and is 
a a prost of our wrong. valuation and Heporante’s The | oa 


: . great man Pe 
: ee rout to, the. notice of ‘our citizens. 
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i : booklets. , ‘Its correct significance can 1 be impressed when ites 
os pointed out that Jai Singh took the help of Catholic missiona- 


ries” and secured the latest astronomical and mathematical 


| books printed in Europe. Not satisfied with. this, he got 
. prepared a book in Sanskrit wherein these advances were in- 
a . corporated as Romaka Sidhanta. ae would be for the Marathas nad : 
a matter of legitimate pride to find some Maharashtra Jyotishis . cae 
| engaged by Jai Singh. Thus Jai Sing brought our knowledge _ es 
of astronomy to the highest level-achieved in the the on world. e 
His ‘second remarkable achievement was the foundation of the 
| “most beautiful city of Jaipur. Traditions assign credit for. eee 
this: planning to a Bengali Pandit by, name Vidyadhar. The oe 
“first” street in - this city is 110 ft. broad + _ Imagine the ree 


of the conception. 


: _ Jai Singh went further.* ‘He ebrotight together i in Jaipive, oe 
| ‘Jearned Brahmin Pandits from. different parts of India. There 
were Bengalis, -Maharashtrians, | ‘Dravids and others. To enable 
| ~ them to perform their duties in a calm and quiet manner he 

built a sort of colony ; for them neara lake and in his Brahmapuri_ — 
a still see. some of these families still residing in their — - 
oe houses, now, in. ruins | a Did not Jai. Singh show his breath ee 
oe | of vision. and mind i in thus bringing together i in one permanent | ea! 
oka colony — Brahmins from different parts: of India ? Could “this 2 
Sie not Be considered. a praise-worthy attempt ?. Such ‘Brahmapuris rae 
: are to be found in other places also.» Considered. together, this 
2 ast be considered as a desirable. and integrating activity 
and suggest one reason how, i in spite of differences, India remained . 
one in. mind and L benehh Nox we 7 


the a is which. Ra 
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name was Niranjan Madhav. | He was” Gpitiated: into the mys- = 
teries of the spiritual lore and wrote five works, finishing some at = 


Poona and some others at Srirangapattan. | He unlocked a 
temple at Belur Channa Kehav. His Guru Barve was also. one | 


Seas of ieee Shaha. C Of this Laxmidhar Barve. 
| Niranjan. Madhav says that he equalled in “poetry, | Kalidasa Es 
and in Music, Gandharva. . How. closely are Karnatak gad? 

‘Maharashtra knit and some of 0 our diploniatey were : devotees and he 


| pacts | 


The history of Beveal: “Bihar: ‘Olissa!: Raruatak: Gigi 


P unjab, Rajasthan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, Andhra, Tamiland, a : 


Kerala, Assam and almost every other part of India would give — 


us much, instructive ‘material, which. when > properly studied — rete 


: would show how each part and each people have made contri- 


| bution and have left legacies” which. even in our present 


pe contact and this new age, may appear to possess a real meaning 
| which” when better known and understood would engender af 


oe feeling | of love and respect for each other based upon a proper 
appreciation of the strong and weak pout a and of their achieve- : cee 


ad, “ments and. their failures. Shhh ane ) : 
ae “To achieve this, ‘it is in my mind most necessary to etudy the conn 
different important languages and literatures — in” ‘India. . You. eee 


- cannot fully be one in spirit with” ‘Rajasthan without astudy 
POL Rajasthani. oF he whole. bardic literature, ‘both historical 


. and literary, has to be studied thoroughly. For. understandiny 
Les Maharashtra a history.) yoo would be. > well-advised a 0. study the 
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nos have fully realised the need of studying sources in our own | 
: languages, however meagre or imperfect | they may beorthey 
- may look to be. If this is. granted, the basic requirements ia 


both the teachers and students of history will have to be revised, 
_ This cannot be avoided and the sooner we move forward in- 
the. right direction the better. Our Universities and our 


| learned ; associations and scholars. have a great responsibility in” ne . 
this” matter. All ‘praise to them for what they. have achieved ee 


‘but much more remains to be done. 


Besides we shall have to go about, see the country and ence ‘ aS : 


This: field work has a great place i in our discipline. — aes 
Where is our Military History ? Our National Defence 7 
Academies have no military Histories of India. Thatisalmostnew _ 
ground, More work is needed in many other departments to — 
make the History ofour great country full and complete. We : 
have to trust to our successors for this further work. 2 


| I will take this opportunity to put before you another very _ : . 
important need of the hour. We have our Five Year ‘Plans Hy 


and we are going ahead with them. ‘T hese plans are also a need < | 


wee e of the hour. | 7 : ae 
These plans include’ stich undertakings 2 as the building of oe 


great dams, clearing of slums, building new bridges, roads, e 
ae - opening 1 new Railway, lines, founding new big: factories and egies 
- : af v industries. For all these works we require suitable situations : abe 
. including — ground. In the case of big River Projects, ies nL 
oe ahs «for. instance, hundreds of. villages are going to: be submerge ‘ d. e - ao 
| Except i in the case of Nagarjhui Konda, nowhere have i heard. : ee ek 
is : ’ : a. moment’ s thought given to the question, | whether in the pr o- a ; rae on 
es cess. of these new constructions and either the submerging | or Loe ee 
ae _ transferri ring of villages etc. many old, historical objects will oe ke 


poet also suffer the same ‘fates. ee era ey 
a am afraid. this j is bound to ue the case. : “We want hee ee 


ae gap progressive works: to be carried out. The attendant sub- oe 


i. seems. unavoidable. Ce een rar 
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ciated with the work. Their advice should be taken. Objects a 
likely to be removed should be removed. But in any Case 
a a geod film depicting | the existing situation in all its aspects is ; Paes 
must be taken so that the same should enable us to ‘reproduce ee 
he old situation and enable scholars to study the old objects. ie ee 


their original setting. This is a very important question 
and. requires imm, diate attention. pas ay 


GUPTA oe COINS IN THE BAYANA HOARD 
. ee By - ho 
Dr. I. N. Banerjee 


he was a: great aay for the study of Gupta 1 numismatics when ra es, 


three children of the village of Nagla Chhela in the district of — 
-Bayana ((Bharatpur, Rajputana) accidentally discovered in — 


1946 a spouted copper vase containing a large number of Gupta an ae 
gold coins in the eastern embankment of a low-lying field within: 98 2s 


‘The authorities of the then Bharatpur State with commendable 


re it (about 285 coins had been appropriated by them in the mean- oe 


bef fae : largest being that of Kalighat containing more than 200 pieces, . 
2 which was discovered as early as 1783 during the Governor- 


the boundary of Hullanpura, a village to the east of their own. oe 


_ promptitude retrieved the greater portion of the hoard, as many — coe 
_ a8 1821 gold pieces, before the villagers could do majorharmto poh 


a while). This is the largest recorded find ofsuch coins, the second _ > 


— -Generalship- of Warren Hastings. All the other known hoards sje i 
found at various places of Northern and Eastern India consisted oo 
a A of much lesser number of pieces. The Maharaja of Bharatpur ee 
ae took a personal and intelligent interest in the remarkable dis- : 2 e 


| - ‘covery within his State, and. took very little time in communi- 1 wee a 
cating its importance to the learned world of Numismatists atid: ies 


of Smith. and Allan. wh« 


v aluable contributions to the e : 
tudy of Gupta: numisma on | ae 


: Indologists. _ The present writer remembers how. the Maha- : ee 
_ raja formally — announced it before the assemblage of scholars a 
a during the annual sessions of the All India Numismatic Society oe oS 
and the Indian History Congress at Bombay in 1947. Another 
ue ery right thing which he did after the discovery was to invite — ae 

Dr AL Ss. ‘Altekar to ‘Bharatpur and. to entrust him with. the ee 
ts ‘task of | preparing a scientific catalogue of the Bayana coins, ‘He oe ts 
could not have chosen a bet tter man for this work, ‘since the days oe 


buried. as a measure of safety from ‘thieves and robbers as 
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| ‘except | the Chairman of the Numismatic Society OE tidy. had - 
taken up the study of this subject with such zeal and earnest- 
ness. Some preliminary account of this hoard was 
published by Dr. Altekar in one of the earlier issues of the i 
Society’s Journal, and the present Catalogue which is being — 
reviewed here published by the Numismatic Society of Indiain 
: ; 1954. is. the effort of several years of his painstaking and devo- : 
ted study of the Bayana hoard of coins. ae ae 
‘The biggest hoard of Gupta gold coins that has ever beet 
discovered has some special features of its own.. The Gupta 
monarchs who are represented in it. by their coin-types are 
Chandragupta I, Samudragupta, Kacha, (who may or may 
not be the same as Samudragupta), Chandragupta Il, Kumiara- 
gupta I and Skandagupta. The largest number of coins attri- 
-butable to a single king in it is 983 issued by Chandragupta II, 
while the smallest number is one only issued by Skandagupta, 
the other kings Chandragupta I, ‘Samudragupta, ‘Kacha and 
Kumaragupta I being represented by 10, 183,16 and 628 coins 
respectively. This fact led the author. of the Catalogue to a 
; suggest correctly that the hoard was most probably | buried early — 
i in the reign of Skandagupta. : What might have been really : 
_ thereason for this secretive act on the part of its ancient owner. — 
can only be a matter of | conjecture. The | treasure might oe 
| have been secreted on account of the unsettled condition of the 
i Gupta empire. of the time, harassed by. the foreign | invaders, : 
or. perhaps due to internal | troubles; it could also. have been 


the practice in ancient times. _ | “Whatever was the real reaso 
: for this concealment, we are e aretehal to its. > 10 


ae ea “GUPTA coLD GOINS 025 ppm a 


= god af his ctpice: the virudha: given. to him in its reverse being 


oe Tigerslayet. | “‘Elephant-rider’ ete., but also by such hi- ot 
 therto unknown types as the ‘King and Queen’, ‘Chhatra’, 


. Chakravikramah. This is unique of its kind, and is a further corro- | 
| boration of the deep Vishnubhakti of this mighty Gupta monarch. 
: Kumaragupta iy his son and successor, is represented in this | 
election not only by such well-known types of his gold coins 


, ‘Archer’, ‘Swordsman’, i: ‘Horseman’ ; ‘Kartikeya or Peacock’, 


Lyrist’ and. ‘Rhinoceros-slayer’ or by such little-known types 


— of his as ‘Elephant-rider Lion-slayer’ and ‘Apratigha’ (one each — 


of these two types were previously known, the second one inthe | : 


collection of the British Museum was described by Allan in his 
Catalogue as ‘Pratapa’, this being the legend on the reverse 


| _ according to his reading; but the reverse legend seems to have - 

i abe been correctly read by Altekar as Apratigha, by which desig- ae s 
nation the type has been described by him). The onecoin 

io py which Skandagupta is represented i in the hoard has a device bs 

 enits obverse, Chhatra, which was not previously known. It should — 


- be observed in this connection that of the new types in thiscollec- 


: ; tion. of Gupta gold coins, three or ‘rather four types, viz. ‘Chakra- a 
— vikrama’ He ‘Rhinoceros-slayer’ = ‘Apratigha’ and » /‘Elephant~ ae ae 
a : rider Lion-slayer’ >. have no. -protoypes of their own. A large oe 
whey number of new ‘varieties’ of the known types of — Gupta gold en. 
7 coinage have also been recognised i in the Bayana hoard. ‘Men- ae ee 
ie tion may only be made of the following ‘the ‘Garudadhyvaja — “e 
: A oe variety of. ‘Kacha’, yo unknown varieties of the | a. “Archer” and on nae 
: ee ‘Lion-slayer’ types of coins of Chandragupta I, etc. Ano ther : 
special feature of the coinage in this hoard is that some of te 
te coins: in it contain new poetic hemistiches. _ Te was Allanwho 
| oo | first” found out the metrical character of many of the Gupta ; : : | : sae 
oe a coin legends, and he. reconstructed _ the | reading of a good Ee ve 
psa many of them after eceaiilly peal their nhegerat appear: = o 
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‘Upajati’, ‘Vathéasthavila’, ete. “Most of these legends have beta: Ae 


substantiated by those read by Altekar on coins of the hoard, but 

some new ones such as ‘Prithvitalamvarasasi Kumaragupto Jaya- 
yajitakh (Kumaragupta I—‘Hors emen’ “type... Variety A), 
Bnei sarees _ Bunaragep jagatygita ha, Vatieoy E), : 


LRhinoderoeslayer, type) ould: be wad on ‘then! Tt 


should be noted that it was Kumaragupta T who, though not! ie 


the greatest Gupta emperor from the point of view of political 
and cultural considerations, was ‘perhaps the greatest devotee 
of the s science of numismatics in the Gupta dynasty’, for it was 
he who was not only the issuer of the largest. number of coin. 
types, but also the introducer of many new varieties of coin” 
| legends. 
Such being the interest and importance of the Bayana coins, 
‘it was very necessary that a requisite, elaborate and scientific 
catalogue of them should be prepared. Long after the illumina- 
_ Ing and then exhaustive articles on Gupta numismatics. were» 
published by Smith in the pages. of the Journal. of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and the Journal of the Royal. Asiatic Society. of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Allan published his Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta 
¢ Dynasties and of Sasdnka, King of Gauda, in 1914, and this book 
a remained the standard work on the subject. since then. : In bet. 
ie ween 1914 and 1946, the date of the discovery of the present ce 
hoard, only a few new types of Gupta gold coins were discov : 
red, and our knowledge about this branch of Indian numisma } 
was: advanced a little. But a scientifically written catal eg rr 
: this: : oaatendling find \ was s bound ¢ to > sapplements | if n fer 


in nthe Bayaia } Hoard has done that. “This sumptuousl i 
volume of about 555. pages. (34--clviii 362). and 49 p 
< Ssontiepinest-t 48) Payer ane deal f } 3 
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OF the: hoard: and its importance’ (not failing to refer to oe 
| earlier hoards), | ‘the history of. the: Gupta dynasty’, naa 
coinage and coin-types’, , ‘the metrology of the coinage’, ‘ibe | 
-palaeography of the -coin-legends’, ‘the symbols on the coins’ oo 

and ‘the costume, furniture and ‘weapons depicted on the coins.” 
a In the body of the Catalogue, he- gives his readers not only 
a detailed and exhaustive description — of all the various 
- types and varieties of coins of the Gupta sovereigns represented — 
in the hoard, but also a succinct account of the coinage of theds aes 
" successors of Kumaragupta I not represented i in the hoard. A es 

ms typewise description in detail of the male and female figures a 
appearing on the coins of the hoard with special reference to 

the garments worn by them, the furniture on which they are 
seated and the weapons or attributes held by their hands is __ 
given by the author in the last few pages. In the eight appendices ioe 
| ; _of the book are given a select bibliography, the known distri- x ie 
‘bution of the hoard coins, the genealogical and chronological | ee 
table of Gupta kings, index to types and motifs, index to sym- 
7 pols, a general index, a table showing the conversion. of inches 
and. grains into centimetres and grammes, and lastly the 
| “ addenda and corrigenda unavoidable in a work ofsuch magnitude. a 
hh 7 : Thirty-two of the total number of plates i in the book contain the : Hae 
re 3 illustrations. of more. than 450 coins selected on the basis of cer- ee 7 a 
cen tain general principles and prepare ed and reproduced. by the collo- eek 
type process” in England. Five plates. (XXXII—XXXVID) ee ae 
eee illustrate. the coin legends in their original script, eight plates corey 
cee ae, (XXXVIIIXLY) contain the line-drawings of the varieties of ee a 
costumes worn by the. male and female figures i in the coins, two eo 
cre plates (KXLVI-XLVI}), the same of the furniture and weapons _ oy 
appearing on them, and two (Frontispiece and XLVIID) repro- ane 
ae duce the spouted copper vase, the original container of the hoard oe a 
ne and the symbols. on. the Gupta coins. It acan be said j in one sen- Le 
tence that the learned author of the Catalogue has taken all possi- _ 
: ble: matters into his consideration, WwW 


| which will facilitate the study 
Okt this fascinating — branch of ndian | numismatics. | : 
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‘Gupta dynasty in the: Introduction Ha treated the story of. : 
: Ramagupta with some caution. After appraising all the available 
data in questions he has admitted the paucity of convincing: 
evidence about the historicity of the Ramagupta. episode, but 
yet he is inclined to accept its probability. The recent discovery he 
of some copper coins with. the ‘partially legible name of Rama- : a 
gupta on them does not seem to have any direct bearing on the : 
problem, for their issuer was most probably a petty ruler of s some 
locality in Central India. His arguments in support of their : 
attribution to the Ramagupta of the story are not convincing. 
He has himself said, ‘it is inexplicable why we should have so. 
far found no gold coins of Ramagupta, if he was a historic per- 
sonage’ (p. xxiv). Had Ramagupta of the legends been a 
historical character, we should have expected to find at least one 
or two of his gold coins in the Bayana hoard; it can be argued, 
however, that the coin or coins of Ramagupta might have been 
among those which could not be recovered. The author 
appears to have been in two minds about the problem, and his | 
tentative assignment of the reign of Ramagupta toa period 
between c. 370-375 A.D. is at best conjectural in character. 
‘ Itis not certain whether the name of the founder of the dynasty : | 
was Srigupta, as the author has taken it for granted. Itismore 


likely that ‘Sri’ in the word was the. honorific prefix to the real 


me ache 


“name ‘Gupta’. It need not be supposed that ‘the goddess on li 
: appearing on the reverse of the single type of coin issued by | Char 
| dragupta I (the author long ago criticised the attribution of 
coins” to Samudragupta by Allan, and he has now convir 
aed in favour of the previous. view y about their prot 


on m some ¢ epee 


are oe GUPTA GOLD COINS ues [Ly BR 


5 out long ago how a cornucopia-carrying goddess figures on some 
poe copper coins of Huvishka in the collection of the Punjab Museum 
Bees Ste had. Been described. by the die-cutter as” OMMO). The 
- author’s quotation of some Vedic and epic passages to explain 

the features of the Agvamedha type coins of Samudragupta is _ 
very apposite. The base of the Viipas on this coin-device resembles 4 

the pithika of the images to a great extent; the object by. the 
side of the queen, explained by Allan as the sacrificial spear, ae 
| may more likely be the sichi of the texts, but the same object on— - 

Kumaragupta I’s Aévamedha coins has fattened and curved _ 

| top. The author’s well-thought out observations of a technical } 

_ character on the metrology and symbols of the Gupta gold coins s 

deserve very careful study and consideration. ee 
A few printing and other minor errors (some of which have 
oe been corrected i in the corrigenda) do notatall minimise the great 
-_value of this scholarly work. The general get up and printing of _ 
ae the book is good, and the plates are generally good, though better _ | 
results from their having been printed in collotype process in 
S | England could have been expected. All things considered the i 
i price (Rs. 60/- ) may not be too high, butalittlelesser pricemight 
have been helpful to the earnest but needy students and scholars. 
Whatever that may be, there is no doubt that Maharaja Sawai 
i Brajendra Singhji’s hope and trust that ‘the work which he. hag 
ae - been instrumental in publishing will materially advance — the 
Peo bounds of our knowledge i in the field of Indology i in general and . oe 
as Numismatics in H paiculae: has been amply and _aMecuaely ae 

. falfilled. oy 


eo. 


grand aemaret meat 


(Continual from Sept. 1954 issu) 
Grades erg ae 


SH GAT wqadt F frera a AAT Te ET 
- fret Rear 2 fi feats faseat ® are F (Sar Ft cat ar eat ee aD 
aaedl ¥) freadt wrererenre ater at ater Ft ee ae Sane 
a da ofeq eating, A ae Baa eS eT A” 
aafta frati se ana ce afta feoadt fafeeae aie gare Se 
wé fear 7 gem fears ate vas dareeren aaah oe 
gat aa gard sree ae freee cag das qatar —firet at 
aT TTF aferfra wad & fee agar aa ‘aa aah wa ey oe 
aH atl ETAT A Faq aEA-AT aderaadt frat ate waar ees i 
mare far gare #, wer sar gf, ay frcatfas Paes 
OR after BE ee ee ees 
er # en iF 1 oe 


on tae aerate : eT eT arm 


arenes ot ge rere 8 are me 


Hee 8 ee. "AYURVEDA IN ANCIENT TIBET [J Be Ree: 


bie qfeaas ara, Ua ee ae afisa cate. BT AS fata we 


ae ater a aa of enfrag Servaies aaah Fe weit oS 


a pen Sora B art ara stedveeraqna wets fate eo : 
race areas fast. War. qZ arr safase BERy, SAF mS 


Se it fafearfere diet ovte fed wg git og aah feo 


ae wm sh st at fers diac sree fio 


Sa ‘fren are faite feoeat feases BTS A TAT Pafireere one 
 aeadh at arate are frat focal gerava Ut efter 


OR grace fare et fage ey F ac aet, THE gee A ofr 


frat wat Sifrax fafeen? 7 vrata ax fae i 
: cofer-faeret a Areafar Raat q aferfons Tet é ee 
: ATA TE “aqrara i gaqstat ? _ ae 
| fereaett fafaear-aeT = qema wea a ae aaa : 
ae dag FT WS Pl AAT fs eat ST TAT az a, 7s o 


fafa wera vat waar wife ate afer at aqeitet eet 
cardi @ ag ave fev adi 2 fe tent B vane afer 


fearit ar aft ware frat aa f1 ea, sae ar 


TSSI ates sem at Sager 8, vena fear war diet get 
adi ag wt awa 2 fe wna ae aad feo a 


Trea fetiag ax fat i ae Sa TT aT 
marae frat & aah gt sak aaarew 


wa ex art safes us fafa S 3 gies. ai ait ‘ 
Th os (rote &) 7 seers Roca mt Tr 5 wt ci cco ae 
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te fe e WaT TE Bt ase" Te’ a aor Feraer: 
ree qater Tee Waa EAS at 


eee ata aT aifiaca EOE ee 
| Pt RE  azatt e youl F sey a wl F am 

— thrficerr ate Ort ax aratar at way & 
# gaper aor fafear car get ant aT 
| fasactt wrer Fo wreq wt fee a See ees 
at feet ded Dey ara aT farce aa FSR 
TT TG BT ROSAS BT Tat HVE! Fe ATT a we are 
fous eeft sftear arise, wea, areq a avira é 
eae. ast H BAT: Yo, WR, MRRAT yo TS Za eM 


Say werd mails 7 
RT feat Sie wre See ae aa aay ea 


(§2 df ari or aa array. aarat 


BROS AYURVEDA IN | ANCIENT TIBET 822 of gyacicas oe 


RB Ricicd ae STeae EEF JARS HUT FT fear # he 
Be Se ar sede TRBIE FT Faferear We RAIA frat ocene 
cee : ata For SOT grat fo. | | 


* arate - areraang 


ait fread ‘Pataca faatt ST HSTATT area agate ee a : 


ae at wet ¢, var ac anda fara F adfae gama sree 


Sat wanna wer sam; fax tt creat & aia a 
Rae AER verge a areas ara 21 


area ada amet a ® 0 difes ae 

“za a, UH, wig, Fae, ahs, wrath qag, fied ce eg 
Mg Fer sat Fl ade fesse we wa, we a aie, 
ate Saag, aaa & afer, afer Fava ase a ys a vets 


mrt eft 21 fast qo fafa wer “age? Fwy me, wa, Pat A 


ee aie, aaa, afer, mst AIK UH, Fae WaT awa He a ees 


as ae tat orga teat eh | ee 
area TTT y ATaTT ‘ata, fret ate Be sian term 


aa cadre, aTater ate ota a gi aah aeret 
Fal eye wag fe afer at Warr, soar, afe, ar, ofa ait gfesat ay Beene ie 
0 ae et SET TAT aL aT OT TTT EL 
gras a, we, waa, CT cikg araraa, fre Sareea 
get aur fr at see gemeend gt a were 

ert, were, Par, waders, arate aida a ee a ST ATT oo. 


ae at ontas armed ae 
: - front Fare Fear * TTT w% ‘aT ear tear art - ; 


a. dat ——s erat area xittriecanenecnnen EOC ae 


ee SS wee Epslubh wet frertt ereraehtn ance 1 biol ne ete 
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ant, fre er aer ar, wat ay at feta wat wat gh 
cqadt RAqaTe FH ST ape oil, wae, waa, wee ale 
afaeaa de; frat aT ara eae esata AX STATA > fra a ee 
d; att are St area IST ITT TRTATT HTH, Bet, er wr. o 
ar at fraet amt gt" et adi, areata aaa & f 
a fae rft-fafarar- fart & watt Aa ar wat ead 
H; frat ar mea arent aa aT WaT 
dat sara Tat g 1 oe ee 
 R. edt warcad F aaat at gerhe B arara a vit faeadt-fatrer- on 
fama ar ad area adie fear & frege freaaea : ae 


at 2. feerieal or aad fe adie ar Prato are Sw, er 
ate dara, 2a dial Haat A Aas 1 eae afeqwat agearatagtT 

TA LA HY AYA CTF TL FAT BT THE Te afar are aig 
alat gt Tart te TT ATT at Farge gett gs) ate we aT a Foie 
ae are at aHs (Feat) ASAT Gar sta Sy * area agate F wag aa 


wat Raanal oe al Be 


at feat n T ne 


ean t 


a ee "AYURVEDA IN “ANCIENT TIBET at Pe ee 
“Swat Ta aga pce wanda aaxharas: | 
— aTaearenifr maT feat ara een aeT aT, Ta 


Ea HUT FT ag a HEAT caretfira: ag ger Fs freactt wi fiaet er | 


—ombgor FT apeaiting ud aan (aera) & sew ga ae area 
BT att A area wreda & aedidehy 2a & ata Fea eATRT € 1 


— feeafectt ar adi aad fe qs aefseat, afer ate sare ara oS 
ators Sate, ca, eer, Ges, wea daa vet 
| att g fra’ erst aia 2 & | ATCaT ey Bay ata = Fa ae ATaTT ae. Clee 


Ro 


a eae 8 HTL HT Ae WHS Za Ss 1 
 fesant fafment at sera tact 

" ge fh urea fateadt a ara oer ay wife cH 
. ama rau é frat fara & ovifeerfas are & A ara sist AT 


ama g ai sae Barifesey area sie wea saat Cee 

rae sera dag fara e roeg ae agate rafae ey 

ate ar far mia: wet F wet csaar a ae wa Fafreant at dae fr 
aff eat sree gat é foray exit ofeeraet Sar ifr 
a aét aaa vt adi settee Faced H azaqaT a 


a wey TAT TH AT TRETT SYR ararat ate aie fasad ate faaret | 


te Se art a wart a aat a 


oo cf at wad -araF Toa fafrearard sieey AT a erat aft faerg 5 : 


—atfear dar aet atee 21 fee a Rrra ofa fafieeefasr 


es Reeth nies &T & sywer aete fer F ane fara aR fee oe 


Coe __etenten eee aes a 1 as, at %; a mw ae 
Bs om shen ie 


Rd cae a a ait a Rid a aera fini aed a <o, t age Gs 


Peo og en aaa a afera geet area TTS array 
vee qraga af aaa i ~ SAAT ee 
iC — wafeafitcrererr: aati “ferent vray: ag aifafa- 

4 a toma sfaarfo srrerrarat Sesisrermpfrerensifaciet: ak 


Ee wad & Saat | aed a 
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fafreast sr fas ofPaa gamer garg sat & Q fate 

afrea teary vet fer st wet 
oR far q CECE far g a ware. avant aT ae afar far 2 oe 

fox ae a BEAT C0 nee ee car = oe. 

raat SETHE ne Se 
2. 


we oat sare ated) 
ce eed e ara Serena met TE erie = Te 
eee UR fren ZH cred & fra He mer orate fe at 
Sua ATTA BATT | es ee. oa 
3. vefearferare-TT | ee BS ey 
¥. gat ter Barat 
a. aaa faert ATTA 
a ee 
». faernaad at ease, (ade) 
sé 


. BI FA-TE-ATT | 
TIARAS | a ee Be aes 
°. see HON PS Pics ar ce ee ee 
28. ATT aaah sare a8 on oe ae oe ance 
. fageie & ea oe | 


or a AYURVEDA IN | ANCIENT TIBET 3 ss Ey ak ss,” 
fara a ardent 


5 arta fret q archaea at ait TaaTaTes fre THTE aT 
oo wafea ar gaa dfaca car ce frare & vee fravidy o al Pea, 
- egse Bat at 2 Paeg faera S atd-cr faare cat eat ees ay 
- fagret Fatt Go wo ato area aT UH aTaesaia faa fret 
aT sat fasactt TAT: fears aT ae Caaraes deel fast oz sae 
—owarer seat 21 wer rar é fe aet eta fafeews sag EAT IST 
ati ag aé fafer facaa frat e yar Fetes qHAT TAS THe 
arfees Fe M.S. 4 sree fear ar) aad at ee “oteT Ore eee 
faery” F ATT ga arat sa aT avia feat gt 2° ae el Tet 
| fafas fasat ox ah cater wearer STwT gs | waht Car HET Tray S fe Sa 
ay faere aan gad dag aise eae sale cae aare arate 
gar aT te oT TTR ( 28 ¥0—Cofs ) @ aaa aT, THY 
— aeerer apf adh go fe sae were dei F faere ar fair wet 
fear at, Tea gyo fo % areata facaa # ate-at Bat Se 
fare ana Ft cor als sara arr ai ae fare at fia vet 
Raw shifarcet saat vearsaeadt af fer ar area aY ae 


Met gat aT fe ea fast arg aar ad, afeg get reer safes Fas : 


ar gharefe arr é rate Trem aT Te TTT eT (FH ee EF AT 2 


ue 2 ate aT ta TH Tare a ala aars ) tag fale eel TT ee 
frag faa rere aa sere oq arias Aet gar aT; Tee aeartt 


| bn artis s wie, ATeaT anf eat aq 


eee we ie i rafea Trae faa at apie aaa STAT ATT ATT a 
Bec agh wafer ee wt tiara ae Bo arett ar 
 mtrfarrrer 8 ay fare ware RTA CAAT areal ae i faareey fart 

ee THY aod 2 & sa qe It HT at TE UT ATATT fray dt ST aaa z Gas: bak 
are snag & ara ust aaa aera = ay Faeroe av fet 


ag at at fred gorx anit * efter = ea omg stewed 
fae rrr oa arrararelt. 7 fra wHTE art fraser, Rebate 
St ear So & freata FAT are at qT Tay FOSST BATT at 
yay fara ir weer area at wer a it ff at, Tet facet Tree 
. fer aaa % faarasii a fax Ue Hay aa EE frat gRe 
wer a THT TOTS z TACT TH srefare ga art satire et 
Sl mea Tet, gag, aif, erg, fara, wef, ahe-Afeah, ae, 
abd, Sa, TH, TATTT,, FTAA, BTN, a feqaate are TAR 
TOT CAAT TAT TET —E A aT gh eveat ate Beta F ary | 
ag aaa adi ata 2 fe eat orate faa a Sas BT Gere famine 
& aTe-aT ae ate aw’ Dat zt Bee ST aTel-freey chigal.. 
(Mat) at Ae geass Fam el 
“Rea TST fe Has F arary F ae Ua TRATES TATA ay qe 
oT are tel gfe arade Fes st sarge gi ea TT 
at gfe a a ah, Ba ails ary arqzae meal F aT HT STS 
RT qa J fasfas & ag seat fe afaiteet # aret AT 
are aT a HLT TAA ay ar wifeortirs whens we aT cc 


‘aea ar ‘ardicfewarent a airreat ait : 
re ca wet fred ePIC TT TH Sl Te < 
fee aT fre a Steer Tat TAT AAT nas I 


226 =-—S—*CSAYURVEDAINANCIENT TIBET = [eB 
Be ee ee 


a? fer F oe atx fa a at frac aftarer Twa 
| fare F feat é qe aT Ut aare a Si amit fra freadt fafean F ae 
Ba ara faa a farce seg TATAT AT cee goa hasarry ge : 
| Serer et at area 4 eaa foarte fie oe wat fafaeen a Fe | 
aT ‘fe faa a agi fag = HC saat Seat Ft Fes Fs UF Fafeat a Be 
wen g frat ve at ar merge ar ger fare fear ga Z; fag | ne 
Be TAT a Tey BT ATA BT ere Fae at ter ar ater ag at 


aaret Bt ToTaT wert Tat ZI agi frat ge 3 atfacit aid a 

aaeq antares gad aacia waged callgt a qaat a afeaza geerara 
ee pola TAMIA BAI F Aes went aa 
en Saag aft arora agi ag wit agi HEAT area fe aaatiiesr 
gaa ata gt AT BI VSS s Tl TAM TSA Bt st Ta Ter 
BCT E 1 EE arate aeaqt ata aera {s) W 24 aUSrgt AT 
fade eet aaa (qua aitag..” eT a ged etree fda gi 
| | Re anda, wfaera aetereraaTT GEHL, L2LL AIS, HSH, 
: Fe oe, 4¥Y | aate BT Waa aH Fi a dan agi afag art sft 
: a a att ute ardraerartes FRI ~ aT q aaa aa a i Ta 
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feadg fs fread arikfam agers med eg Mato 
Wf ga faa at ward * etraqa: aren ay SH fireadt rafrees frerar  es 
AS SRT APTANA fears H elit fafireat fasta: faarer BT SATS vat 
aT, AT SIT IA ThaeSe KATH HVAT | TEU UE HEH TANK fe 
at fe sat oath arte faa a ath tore der we aaa a ae 
Fa TF are area ayaart SH aa A AAT farcactt fafrear eat ee 
at fax 8 qasierariaras ae wat afar 7 feats were 
“ai aa ae ge fea at see are area starrer) aden dart 
re art areat afer | es | 


, | faaafara ee 

matt saa faa at faatvareil & aeaer ce eat vate feet oT 
arg fax Ht get ae Hay Her Gra fe FAT at aera at afer oe 
HitaT ate ge fare at oft F gare arr 4 are ser aries ar 
—fteass fader aeargaat wad agi fava AS ATS AAT 
| fro aa ® are gar a qerehaafor wt ae) wae 
— aeareg areal are afearea BY efaartacort Req a saat 
ada fase Tels ratte TaTTT WET afat aieren at 
: fete HBT A Sar aT aly sae at qt TAT q wary far at vate 


gaB’ AYURVEDA IN ANCIENT TIBET [rvs 
fe eek fafeeata TT TET 
fase Ff si aratta-fatirea feat = aaET a aea-fatreat 
wa yey Pafeearget 2 ak gah re THT aca ait Sa fafrcat 
2S Greree ee es Sok al a ees 
MT IE eet oat a Ee cers five BIBT PORT afe 
eRe arareey & oa’ Fy wart SMTA See TA eter 
— apfieer) faere & wet aT AT sa THT SSR fret eda 
omg fafa aa g feet atfat, saver, Tore 
(Fare S. at), vedere Weal, TH (esata) art & STaRH aT 
ar art fares ay orth fare anfe eh er oer TES | TFT 
sft, ara qe, wfarque, crave ahs ay asia are aeat at stat at 
fereactt area Pafirear-geaat a faoard © sftaier & ware 3 at 
ea Bare am fasadt aca fafeear a asm, afaay, TAT Cet ATT 
et aE ag ttoar ger at fe aon & fee ge-aeter anf aT 
ae a area ia ae a SCL ERT ASE Ate Foe ETE 


an | ae ae | ee cS sada : ie 
oe gy omer a din fe waa Be 8 dae aT ag sarin BaF HS FAT 
at xe sent fie vette faeaa F area ora ar are TATE TT 
| alt meq FT at et areca srqae & oeett ar gt uw vas S aw 
aie ou ae see ATAT TT 7 a ATA Te a ae ae 


KALIDASA, HALA SREAVAELANS AND CANDRA- 
fe a PE COUPER AL 


ee reached its finest expression in Kalidasa’ s writings, and agaist a. 
mass of evidence, it was suggested even by Keith? that the double 
eniendre was not at ee in aise s manner. ‘leek or dubia’. 
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of this style= -ouitertly’” bee every” bee on ‘alanlehee 
Bhoja i in his Saraswati- Kanthabharanam | has defined Slesha as— 
ban arta gation: | ee 
‘TAN Yea Wess: TSS cuff: oe Ge cece : ores 
That Kalidasa ‘puns, is well Inga “Ancient literary — 


* 


tion of itis 


appreciation of his poetry recognised i in it a general posi 
bie apparent meanings— pS SUS Se 


ae eaters) i en aa " me 


bas 


(age elsaar ares. nth 


a a ae "KALIDASA Bay 2 . { je Be Beko 


gat araraeraart aed 


RT: -qaraatt afaat aviarsor HoT: Ne | 
| This. verse has been translated by Arthur Ryder ; as— | 
a “Sweet friend, drink where those holy waters shine : 
Which the plough-bearing hero-loathe to Bees 
Shes His kinsmen-rather drank than. sweetest | wine 
. With a loving pride’ S. reflected eyes: alight : eae 
ae ‘Then, ‘though thy form be black, thine inner soul is bright. a oe 
_ I venture to submit that this stanza is not only a perfect — 
example of slesha—of how the highest art could furnish for itself 
| a complete mask, it is also a stanza of very considerable signi- oe 
ficance and value to a correct appreciation | of Kalidasa’s lite- Poe 
| rary. genius. ae | 
The crucial words discussed are—__ | ee 
ee a, aIeeattany, HUH, AAT, afara, rea, 8 aut and som ve 
_ Hala is an equivalent of suri meaning, wine. Ksheera-  — 
swami in his Teeka on Amara Kosha explains this word as:— _ 
reife assTAAAT gist vente fafsafear 7TH 1 (MALT IT. 10. 40) 2 
hes But : a far more fundamental meaning was intended by . 
ae ; ‘Kalidasa, viz. Prakrit poetry, particularly, that suggested by = 


~ Hala’ s, anthology. Mallinatha appropriately. quotes, “ahaa ae 
— Rararet cafiert gf gret ef taararrenia alate ate 
oe Yet curiously. enough, this reference was not pursued by him. ae 
She reference is. to ‘Vamana’s: wreaTsaregarier We: Ne 13) ie 
ae where he ‘says, “sfamaat TUATATTTA” and comments, Maia ae 
COS ~— wast dane ater re ‘atfefeta afreere a a 
sient’ germt grer ef Sorararieg (ee 
o This i is ae principal conclusion—and it is sbened that | its ‘conse= oe 
~ quences would be adequately followed. Vamana’ was an original — , 
‘thinker v vho lived? long before either Mallinatha, Dakshinavarta- oe 
natha, Vallabhadeva or even Sthiradeva. : “He lived between : 
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‘The sy example selected by him viz. 
a grata” “is important for understanding # this word, cai: ‘ 
Prakrit poetry has. invariably claimed that it was devoted to 


erotic sentiment and was better fitted than Sanskrit poetry for a 


- being read by the fair sex :— 
a) In the Gatha Saptafat, 


amd mga atet afsy std aaa afer 
BIACT aeafarai. gia Ta T TTT 
w: In the Vaijalagga, it has been claimed ee 
ofa ATTA qatraaaert | PAIR Oe eee 
cafe sreamred =: aeitit dart afegan Eke 
“) In the Karpiramaityari of Rajasekhara also it hasbeen 


asserted,— | nee LER OR 
qeat: depadar: stHaaraista wate agar: ae . 
| - geeafgorat gaferet arate 
Wha is propane more raportant to be recalled se this connexion. cots eh 


: a2 | : eg "-KALIDASA ee a 
: And elacwhere too e. ge ine ‘the Raghuvanéa, Vishnu replies to the 7 
gods i in Sanskrit; and. Kalidasa. observed— - | 


ger wate  auieataaatieat _ 


aa gadearet cafavta  arceit i mes 

Cao  Anothes example 1 may be cited from the Kumara-Sambhavam : 

me « a comparable. context, when Brahma felled to the e gods; 

: and Kalidasa has commented, eo ‘ 
“gare eae eget oe 

: - yafercetocrt afvarat. | ageedih” at. 1): : 

or he similaity requires 1 no elaboration. Sanskrit was the language > 

of the gods. Its very meaning is, “purified.” | ee 

ie That is why, on drinking the Saraswata waters, the ‘Cloud 

a ee would become purified-internally, | “Steeaeerata seen” fae 
oe For it would then carry Sanskrit leita | | 
vf : Thus, Kalidasa has advised a change over from ‘Prakrit ~~ 
Sanskrit poetry, w while acknowledging that Hala (representing 
‘Prakrit 1 poetry, with a direct reference to Hala’ 8 Gathasapta- 
: ati) was also conforming to approved standards or flavour (ab- 
Na himatarasa). The expression ‘Revatilochananka’ was not. merely” a 
De eo part. of the story. It indicated the peculiarity of the Prakrit. 
ee poetry viz. that it was dear to. young ladies, , Rare : 
oe ‘ as the Vajjalagga puts it. 7 ae ee 
oo Where are: subsidiary, Saka besides “rasa” f “abhi- = 
a tmatarasa.’ > TE may be noted that a reference was. ‘de to the “e 
waters of the Saraswati. \ Vhen the Cloud has a drink : in ‘the bed 
of other ‘rivers, it takes i in always. water and not waters. - This 
is further indication of : the special status of the - Sirarva 
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The word ‘abhigama’ has been used in the sense of : a Ciesenae aoe 
movement. and the reverse of z a plunge, the hint being that even co 
a first or immediate consequence of a study of Sanskrit literature sae 
was purification of the mind. Taken i in the sense of going to. a 
river for drinking its. water, it ‘is but. obvious. that this: be 
done from the bank and not midstream. => 

This superb literary | Slesha is ‘continued even i in the 


ae of words like qo, BOT and ary. While broadly — 
es how Sanskrit y was a divine language, spoken bye even » Vishno 


waging a cqntearaarsttfcat” R.* ve oa “36)3 ahd nae : 
coat ater earifertived a” (KS. 11. 12) The word — es 
ae was clearly employed to mean “not only | letters or phonetic > 3 : a 
types but the spiritual aspect-Patanjali’s S MARRA Ss oe oe ees 

aia arta a a a aaa ss 


-* 


atsTAALTATEATAY ATR AATEATEAS fer: u 


/(Mahabhashya_ 1.2) 3) 

IT would note in passing that Kalidasa must be regarded | as 
: being fully conscious of the implication of the word ‘Lip?’ meanings. : 
| ames as explained a the Vartika Ses —he ae definitel y : 


ee would yet, jn «pei remain a Ike Krishna. oe | ae 
Words: like waa, afara, au, WAS: deliberately ised oe 
oe, ae this verse, ‘take one to a pure _ atmosphere of Sanskrit. fs 
a vie This effect has been heightened by employment of the word 
i ara, ‘Vallabhadeva’ S reading ie. the earliest available, noes 

- - derived from. the ‘word ara which has ‘obvious Vedic. back » 
ae : ground—to- be contrasted with what would be regarded as ‘the a 
gen Blebelan Hala—which was more common wine’ _(afeten), 8 


oO “not suitable for being imbibed on religious occasions. noah 
ee ‘Could words have been used with greater effect in a double ee 
_ entendre ? Could art have been disguised more perfectly ? What ae 
was more natural than a reference to Arjuna (Meghadootam 48), 
in the immediately preceding stanza dealing with Kurukshetra 
_ and in that Mahabharata context, a reference to Balarama and 
Krishna, - immediately thereafter ? Probably, that washow 
the full import of this fandamentally. dmportant stanza, Pe 
haps excaped earlier Bnalyaes. | eae 


ieee : Tet this were s broadiy corréct, it fellows that Kalidasa ketew aoe 
ee by name as s well as by his literary association, Hala and his os 
| oe perry oe — 3 | ee ee , 7 
: This sail? is, to my ae ‘Of: over-riding importance. ‘Tt ah, 
“shows: that Kalidasa was later than Hala, in point of time. — Thus 7 : 
oo Hala “becomes, — : after Agnimitra Sunga, another — definitely ee 
_ identifiable _ historical - ‘personality mentioned by ‘Kalidasa, 
indirectly but “definitely. ‘This is valuable to. ‘Kalidasa’ S. 
: chronology, as. it would completely rule out one theory | which roe 
st commanded. confidence in several quarters - and had even oe 
held the. field for several | decades, not. being | ‘without some. 
advocates even now—viz. that Kalidasa \ was, associated with - aoe 
Vikramaditya of 57 B. .C. In this connexion, it is important : to a 


7 to ob believe that the Saptasatl v was reviled from | time 6° time— 
and Weber has analysed as. many as seven rescensions, only 430 
out of 700 stanzas being common to all texts. A. However, one 
may safely say with Shri K. Gopalachari, “There j is no doubt 
that: its kernel. dates from. the Ist or 2nd_ century” A.D. and 
that” it: shows the ‘previous - existence of a considerable. body 
of sal literature i in Mah§arashtri Prakrit. Bi LR Oe SEs atly 

That there was a a large contrast or ifference in phat as : - 


(Sahasan ES) has been: very jelenty stated by wyBhojai in tis Saraswat i. 
| kan thabharapam— 


8 ee ‘KALIDASA oe ase oe 


_ - Both Bhoja nd Rajasekhara’ were discussing perk emph asis | 
© ilustrating with a contrast between the reigns of Hala and ey 


: Gandtegepts i. es 
pie eens : 
To those ‘iti hold that Kalidasa was a | cantemporary ‘of Can- : 


ee dragupta II who has been clearly indicated as Sahasanka and ; 
Poe defined with an. allusion to his marriage with Dhruvaswamini aes 
ia a Rashtrakii ta copper plate inscription’ « of the tenth century, es 
any suggestion that Kalidasa came after Hala, would naturally ace 


not be unacceptable by itself. 


| To those who recognise that Kalidasa was faciiar. with ae 
: Vatsyayana’s | Kamasitras* and had even quoted from that | Lee 
work, this conclusion would — again. cause no surprise. ror. vse 


‘Vatsyayana. lived in 350 A. D. ‘Yet one detail may be stated : 


: : Vatsyayana had mentioned Kuntala Satakarni of the SAtavahana . ne 


oo: family, (#dat gate: meet: bh) meee Reaadi : : 


maT (II. 9.28.) oe a 
At the end of an ancient manuscript of the Gathasaptasati, D Dee 
Peterson® found “this” note—“sfa are RASA fa arat oe 
: Raab aca freareareti—arrret are eRe . 


oe acrerrneigartanfirt eercre-sqonra fare wetioeeneere free 
ARTA TATRA TATA AT ata AERTS TTAS ATT ATT: nis 
a. isan Petearritferaersreeehtfoe ES at 


_ taste remeegata feta Soe 
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in getting a manuscript of | a work > ited © Lilavati referring 
to Hala Satavahana’ S ee with | Malayawati, after an. 
expedition in South | ‘India. m Be ee a 
_ Malayawati, "as “queen | of al -Kuntala” ‘Satakarni- e 
Satavahana, “4s. common ree the historical _ reference in- 
‘Vatsyayana’ S$ Kamasiitras. and the manuscript of the Gatha — 
Saptasati discovered. by Dr. “Peterson. This further clarifies 
that Bhoja’ S Adhyaraja was none other than Hala Satavahana. 
Other aspects: of | this: matter have been. examined by me 
epEMEY Oe en gre ei. a 
‘This has one 5 beating’ on the Vikramaditya problem, besides 
disproving, I hope for good, that Kalidasa belonged to the 
century, before the Christ... a | 
In the Jyotirvidabharana isa reference toa tradition of there 
we being six founders of eras among whom a Satavahana i is no. 3. 
I wasnotsuggesting here. that authorship of this work could be 
‘confidently attributed to. Kalidasa. — But. ‘there : - enough 
_ to indicate that Hala had extensive conquests to corth and to 
~ south ‘of the Godavari. and the Krishna valleys and had even | 
rewarded his soldiers liberally. Se BL a palegh ai oe 
In many a discussion of the Vikramaditya : problem, the : 
~ following: verse from. the Gathasaptasati_ referring to a Vikra- 
|  maditya giving a lakh to. his warriors for suppressing his 
foes, has. received. ample attention: cae 


eer Weis " BALIDASA Cet oi 
et secrat “afea: stent one 
agar wag: a ett ATTA UR 

— arrarafeaitatfi ARRETISSETARTT: | 
wat fawat caer frat sate aeaet: na 
oe went we asurfg: aseta fete 
Co ats. adrorsat ‘AAT greta aaT at ws ae Singtel 
me gaat aaa anys | FS TEMA oe 
aS ara gts aaa frcatera n4it 
ao aeaeararete WeRATTTATT 

_ aarediisearatetisti feoneereas: FA: UR 

ater fasaed discret tsa way | wa 

aay ware areata oe OTe etl 

ee etearaaaratas aay eta ee 
: penal ae: cafedemg fae, new 


es SITU we AT eae eT "aria van 
east greed ‘tiecere TAT HI 

: oe amg om weamfattret got 

AR oat This, is corroborated by the following passage | from. Soma o 

a dea! S Kathisarite-ssgera (6th taranga) san aed, 
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poetry, or had referred to the wide ‘po 
- Brihatkatha story of Udayana i in Uj jjayini. There! is ‘evidence that oe 
_ Kalidasa not only weeded and raked the rich literary field of: = , 
the Gathasaptasati but also fertilized the soil and brilliantly Bale 
replanted it, to achieve a landscape which could hardly haves. 
been ever envisaged by. any but: an -extra-ordinarily. clever mee 
- student: of that. unique anthology | in Maharashtri- ‘Prakrit. a 
~ Climbing on the Vindhyas, as it were, he achieved the Hima-— 
layan heights. os ae re Soe. 

A good deal of his method and form of expression. of sentiment, — ~ 
‘description of nature and even allusions to Siva’s married life — : 
with Parvati, in the Kumarasambhavam and the Meghadootam — 
and the earlier Ritusamharam, can be directly related to some 
verses in the Gathasaptasati. Above all, his much discussed — 
approach of aa TTT, is in direct continuation of the Prakrit 


atmosphere of the Gathasaptasati, fig Medi egy 
~The flora and the seography, in gees of the dappanneeus - 


- the fact : that The sca ver influenced sie € ad 1 


it sian fo} low y eh 


ia genius a a 
study led, ‘not so piel t to. ‘whbleinte | ‘borrowing as 
“Kalidasa thought it fit tor estate lovers 


i (a) The last stanza of the: e Gathisaptasatt: was about oa 
7 4 : getting annoyed when Siva performed his evening are Lace 
| tearigiastatsate sirartarenttiaraert L 
ee eafeas farina a aRa a 
Biel a. may be noted that the ‘magnificent description of the evening, cere 
witnessed from the. Gandhamadanavana and Parvati’s reaction, _ 
tp, ‘Sankara performing sandhya,? in the ‘Kumirasambhavam . 

was suggested by these concluding lines of Hala’s Prdkrit it eallee! a 
: tion. | There i is perfect accord in their sentiment. ae a 
= (b) Another verse sdonag to Siva’ 8 sandhya viz. no. 548 5 
| _ was also utilised: — : kee Bere IG 

| _-areaTaTaa saghatate Patkdeaec 


caitt meqteaiaa | sera fart AAT Ce 
Seg (0) Another famous reference, of importance in this context, ae 
oe oS is the verse no. 555 of the Gathasapta (ati viz. | 
a fartaagafraaracirarmresreTTeT | 
Raa fafearafea frac wats ut 


ith this may be compared v verse no. z of the Kumarasambha- ee 
vam (VI)— mae 


er CCC ce at ghee. aaa gate 
ie weft warmed ataaetferer EEN N uv mas 
© Another verse suggestive of “deva srinagara”’ is no. 67 | 
watia Fetit staat ‘ama gai bed , 
‘iat qeaaficitsaat | atfeargarta in Soe 
oe This may be compared with the advocacy of ae ee sent 
by Siva to a Himalaya ‘ ‘az: TS aa BAAS fairs” u oe 
\. For < Disxonnty of f araetf stanza no. . 2B “canto. ve ; 


“gad: it ee | 
connexion, “ga” ee 


of the , Meghadootam— oie ve ee ce 2 ae ae a 
: : center dian ascerie: ew 


by Dr. ve s. “ Agiawal z’ "Kalidasa adviied: the Cloud’ on how: 
to confront a delicate or even an embarrassing situation, as | ee 
could have seen Siva walking with Parvati on a ‘kridashaila’. : oe 
The Cloud was asked: to lie low on the flank, SO that their privacy eae 
- could be preserved. | In the Kumarasambhayam, it has been : - 
“apecicaly stated (VIII 81) PEI Be, ee 
am.aifeainemts TE 
ies ie would only draw attention to two words scrfaary’ ’ (cause - & 
ie and a sft (secretly), if any doubts were left about this : 


pane - RALIDASA ag! 
of clouds, swans, and their flight to the Manasa lake, with again 
ae distinct improvement by. Kalidasa— — 
(i) gaffer aa msnnaanmumafoateg mae: | 
| ateaineagaidntnd eT _Feght: uv 
Se ee ais ee | —Gathasaptaiati 
(i): me wa waa gefeosorear | | 
aga tsar aia Tre 
a anderetfzatnaeasaeaiada: 
Beet alt waat lin Sie wera: ’ oe ee 
| an , ; —Meghadootam 
Sick instances of, the Gathdsaptafatt materials being transmuted 
by Kalidasa could be multiplied. To do justice to Hala’s antho-| 
logy, it may not be overlooked that there is frequent and re- 


‘fined employment of glesha in its verses, whose qualities are. 
be summarised in the following lines—_ 


— -afereager TERT aera: ASAT: 
RITE: ATT SA bose ee a anf 


Ts se | Vv. 287 

~ One may ‘compare this view with, Sri “Krisko Kavi's. th eS 
“century remarks on Kalidasa’ s poetry, quoted earlier. 00008 
One last example may suffice i in this context. Ta what may fy ee 
. be called a world famous stanza, forming an important absolute oe 
in Yaksha’ $ RIBS (Uttaramegha 49) Kalidasa has stated— 
: cael _ gafearataaraarnigizeat | 
a “statereatena nonfat q Me 


call a reverse image of vat iployed: by Kilidana, with, a 
do y Reed on he weet ig | aa 
wee ga ‘gaia eter daafeatfa ee 
wegeantianie | BTS Tata sarfin Wether oe 


on Hale's. Gaihdsapiaiait i ee 
art siparaqfeacat adder aed Att ea ee 
 faeaeriter 6 afereta 6 amaamtn (52), Da as 
ee ~ Govardhanacharya was another ‘exponent of Slesha. As os | 
| Ananta Pandita explains in his Somneaaty on. this verse, an peaks 


“ar ROTTEN | wat, weet ve | ee ene ta | Z se oe ay 
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ee ae 
truction based diately 6 on his works, of his Bography. with special | 
reference to the sequence of literary activities. 

TP I have ventured to indicate. here” a consciously used 
solgnie took of Kalidasa, I may also point out that his genius 


absorbed that which was. good i in several branches of literature 


available to him. He was a ‘supreme connoisseur—like | his” ; L 


favourite Cloud drinking “gfcara a”? , soft refined | “water, 
from time to time, | while stepping on from height to height. 
And he was India’ s greatest classical poet, holding. to an 
: ideal, among others, of achieving “what oft was thought but 
ne'er Lo) well expressed. - | 7 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


‘Proceedings 0 of the meeting of the Council of the Bihar “Research — 
Society and the K. P. Fayaswal Research Institute held at 6. Pe Mm. (On 
4th Sunes 1955 in the Sey: Council room. so Ee 

ou ~ Present se 

k “Dr. K. RK. ‘Datta ee the Chain) 

2. Justice Shri SC. Mishra. : 

os Shri S. A. ‘Shere. < 

4, Dr. T. Chowdhury. 

5. Dr. D. R. Patil. 

6. Dr. B. P. Sinha. 
7, Shri S. V. Sohoni. a 

In the absence of the Vice-President Dr. K. K. Datta was 


elected to the Chair. 7 : 
ee (1). The proceedings of the meeting of the Council held on i 
“toe April, 1955 were confirmed. — | of 
es: (a). The annual accounts for. ‘the year 1954-55 were 
eed Stee ea eet en ee an 
| () Tv he monthly. accounts for March and ‘April 1955. : 


were e passed. It was considered necessary - to have an - early o 


audit of these accounts. pge se 
ee (c) The following payments were. © passed and it was es 
“considered necessary to have an early audit: sett Ig ae % 
: Bes te ‘Ottoharrassowitz, purchase. of books Rs. 25- 8-0. ae 
- 2. Meharchand Munshi Ram, a do. Rs. _20-10- O 
oe “Se Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. do Rs. . ye21980 
es Mebarchand Munshi Ram, doe Rae 470-12-0 bee 
Se 
6. 


Mo ee ae Rs 52+ 8- 0 Hh 


: ora do Re 36-00 


hie. do” pe 
B. H. Blackwell, 


ee oe NOTES OF THE QUARTER” PPR Ra” 
UL Swatantra Bharat Furniture - a 
House, purchase of twelve chairs Rs. 266 -0-0_ 
12, ‘Miscellaneous expenditure incurred 3 

in connection with Dr. Potdar’ S$ 
WIECtLTe a, 0k! Su, ue - 950- 15-6 
By. The action t taken for holding an. eho meeting 


& on: 18 May, 1955 when Mahamahopadhyaya D. V. Potdar deli- one oe 


vered a lecture was: approved. : : - 
Arrangements for holding the Society’s annual ny ; 

meeting were then discussed. It was decided that Dr. Satkari 
_ Mukherjee of the Nalanda Pali Institute, Dr... Tripurari.°" 
Chakraverty and Dr. J. N. Banerjee may be consulted for 


_ delivering a lecture in this connection on either of the last 


two Saturdays in July 1955 as would be convenient to the 


ie ie : President of the Society. 


a) The Hony. Director’s letter No. 438/55 dated 9 May, 


oe 98 55 about the K. P. J. Institute share in Electric consumption — 
Loo was, read. It was decided that the share could be determined 
Co Bye comparing the averages in corresponding period in the past 


oe , with Shri V. K. Mishra. 


woe and the extra expenditure recouped out of the contingent grant ae 


of the Institute; and if this could not be met out of the “present o's) oe 
ee provision, | and application could be made to Government ae oi ee 


oe conuiletebly augmenting it. 


5, Letter No 492/55 dated 25 May, 1955 from Shri V.K. 
oe Mishra, Research Fellow, K. P. J. Research Institute. regarding Gees: 


3 o Conversion a Sede’ Ss bath room. into the ‘Tnstitute’ s Bhatt S : | i ee 
ee effected f would remove. wef amenity of the e Bociety’s S staff The ae 


nae consideration. of providing a dark room for. the Institute was _ chee . 
| postponed as the Hony. Director was not present; and it was co 


: decided that the Executive Engineer, Central D Division, P. w. Rube! 


| oD to be requested to examine the” ‘Dowibiives 4 in ‘consultation i te eee , 


(6). Resolyed that library oe 


- members for. more. than. two. 


ry books that have ‘been: ee with, | ee 
nonths mt t ber returned to ‘the: aa 
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e defaulters. Those who want to — 
2 missable for a speeific period for - 
research purpose should apply to the Hony- Librarian specify- 
ing the period for which these are desired to be retained. ae 
| Also resolved that Government be requested to sanction the 
post ofa library assistant for the Bihar Research Society’s library 
in the scale of the ministerial service, the starting pay of which 
js Rs. 75/- plus the cost of living allowance at Government rate. 
Resolved further that it is not possible for the present assis 
tant of the Society to manage satisfactorily the affairs of the 
library over and above his other duties. It is essential in the 
interest of the library to have another assistant exclusively for 
the library which contains over 1120 books and Journals. ! 
(7). The following persons were elected as ordinary members 


of the Society:— ey ae erie ae | 
coon ghti A. K. Mookherjee, Principal, C- M. College, 


~ Darbhanga. | ae? | 

9. Shri Mithila Sharan Pandey, G. D. College, Begusarai. 
3. Shri Begroj Dokania, Pleader,.Purmea. 9 
ee ~ Be B Sintha 
pe Honorary Foint Secretary. 


books are to be issued to th 
keep books in excess of the per 


ae he subjoined iisgtiption was  foutid | at ct Teateagesdy a deserted — 
“place some three miles from Bhanpura, a tehsil head-quarter i in 
the Mens district of apes Bharat, and was: noticed — 


Pee “THE INDRAGARH, STONE INSCRIPTION ue B. RS. Mie : 


“The eos is faced: ona gticoth slab of sand-stone, measu- oe 
a = ring 2’ 43" broad by 1’ 9” high and about 3’ 5" in thickness. The 
writing covers a space of about 2’ 2" broad by 1'5” high. It 


consists of 19 lines, all of equal length, except the last one, which 


oa contains only five letters and i IS. wae long. The average size Of oe 


me letters, omitting: the mdtras. and the flourishes. above, ranges : 


| - between aie and Pe ‘The letters i in about the last one- third part hots 
of the record ae slightly smaller, evidently to. suit to the aes 


: | eigencies of the space available. 


wot Phe language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and excepting : fee 
: the introductory Om namah Sivdya and the concluding portion 
"recording some minor endowments i in 11. 15-9, it is throughout ar eee 


| composed in verses. On the whole the writing is well preserved, | 
except that there appears a slight scratch in the middle, extending 


ae - from da of Danar asi in 1. 9 to ra of r@jdin 1.6, which has, how- fay 
ever, done no harm but partially damaged only the first letter oe 


legible. aera : eee ; 7 a. 
i" ‘The characters, which 2 are. So heatly. formed and eee but not 
deeply engraved,! belong to an early type of the N agari script, 


of the name in 1. 6. “AS stated above, the record i is t cemspieely | 


technically . known as the Kutila or Vikata script, and their gene- 
‘ “ral form, i 1s slightly more advanced than that of those employed Ie 
, Harsha’ 8 ‘Banskhera epee ey bear resemblance to » that a oa 
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assumed the almost modern form and i is s much like the one efopnd eee 
in the Kundeévara record of the Guhila Aparajita.! The initial a. 
is denoted by j joining to it the ordinary sign for medial Us with Bo 
round. curve to the left, cf. ‘@itin 1.63 and the ‘medial s sign for ees 
4 this letter is shown in three different “ways Zl): by a vertical ae : 
. following the consonant and. assuming almost the same height, Be Se 
as in idamdyatanarh i in 1.13, ‘or coming down to about its half, as. ie a 
in olalita in L. 3, ts. lower: portion sometimes straight, | as in ae : 
Silavata i in 1. i. but generally curving to the right and ending | 
in a point, as in °bhardlasam, nagar dnumate and devilayart in ERB oe 
‘12 and 14, respectively; (2). by a triangular stroke, as in pied eae 
and grihana i in 1.3; and (3). by a curve: above. the letter, 3 as in a 
 padoddharena, prakasa, and "karind in: Tt, ly 10 and 12 respec- oe 
eas tively, which is ‘graceful when attached to letters like ja, jaand 
: na, as in jatapakshah (1. 2): °ajagha} ta € i: 3). and prandsam ap 5). 
Sometimes different forms are used side by side in the same word, 
5 in nagardjah and “pogabhyasa i in ie 1 and. 10 respectively. The Lae 
nitial i, occuring three times in our record, is engraved i in its old. os 
oo) forms it is denoted by two hollow dots in a horizontal | line a 
waty with an inverted comma-like figure below them as in zva and 
tha in IL. land 16 respectively, like that of the Banskheré plate ; 
ee record, ‘Its matre is denoted bya loop. curved to the left above. 
he a the letter, as: in a vibhati in U. 1, oftea F the aaetan coming down 


| isa THE INDRAGARH STONE INSCRIPTION 1 J. ee 


in 11, 10 and 14. Of the ‘medial. e both the forms are to be | 
seen,’ viz. the old one which is represented by a horizontal 
stroke to left in continuation of the top-line of the letter and 


ending in a dot below, asin tein “pdienain 1.1 andalso bya 
slanting curve above the letter, as in drishieg in 1.5. The 


A medial vowels standing above the letters are occasionally made 
ornamental like the corresponding v.wels of the Fhalra-Patan | 
- pragasti and the Banskhed@ record referred to above. The anus-— 
véra is expressed by a superscript hollow circle, which has in — 
certain cases become solid due to deep engraving (cf. evam 1. 3); 

and the visarga is denoted by two similar hollow and beautifully 
| formed circles after the letter to which it belongs. 7s 

_ As to the form of consonants, which shows greater resem- _ 


cae -plance to that of those of the jhalra-Patan record than of the | : . 
: _ Kanaswa inscription, the following peculiari ities may be noted. 


oe Kat is written in one stroke, except when it isa part ofa conjuct. : 

: consonant (cf. tatkritam, 1. 2)5.in kha the vertical forming the © oa 
latter limb ends in a triangle inside and not outside as in. the Go: ue 
 Kanaswa record ; gha shows an additional leftward bend of the. 


initial loop; and the letter tha shows a downward bend ‘of its a oe 


~ cross-bar, ch “prithu—and -Ssanathya—in il. i and. 12, Ei 


hats Attention may also be drawn to the formation of (1). ga ine 
ee ud ayah (1 12): and “gochart (1. Ty both of which have assumed the o 
aye almost modern shape, but showing slight variation from each = 


ae : other; 2) of tha in ‘pitha (1.5), showing a short horizontal stroke | 
cS ending i in a. loop below, (3) of pa and ya which sometimes show pe 
little distinction (as i in Sivaya and “patena in 1. Lys (4) of pa in ae 


co *samupachitara in 15 5°(5). of ma and sain the same word, which : 
are to be distinguished only by. the thicker’ triangular stroke of 


- : the letter; -and of la in M alavanamh, the initial part of which has : ae ae 
oe oe assumed the form. of a loop (I. 14). Ya appears. in two different Me y - ) : | a pe 
forms, when as a single letter and. when used as. subscript. ‘The eS : re : ae 


ee : superscript. ris all through shown by < an oblique stroke to the left, 


i _ adjoined to the end of the vertical of the letter to which it is S te ; oo a 
catathed (cf. prachalati, L. I enerally short] but sporadically fo 
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eae as in krama (1. 5). ‘The same letter when ‘asedl as a a super 2 
script is occasionally represented by a curve above as in. mardhni 
in 1. 2, but more often by a triangular stroke above, standing 
either on the level of the top-line of the letters or rising above ite 
(cf. pared pirvaja in 1. 15). As a superscript. of ya, it is treated as 
the main letter, the form of the following ya being as of a “super- | 
script; (cf. karye and °maryddé in Ul. 17 and 11 respectively). 
Sa occasionally shows an upward bend of the -cross-bar, as in S 
- Sishyah (1. 9), as opposed to in °7ast in 1. 7, where it is almost oe 
horizontal. The formation of . $§a in “Sanda. and lapasiakiya- : oe 
Il. 8-9 is also noteworthy. ae tees 7 eee ee 
- The orthographical peculiarities calling for notice are : (1) the 
use of va for ba throughout; (2) the doubling of consonants 
with a superscript or subscript 7 (cf. arrjita,l. 6; °nirrmala,- 1.9 and 
chatira, 1. 12, but not in parvd parvaja—in 1. 15 and ns in: 
1, 16; (3) the assismilation of a m to the following nasal 
kankana (1. 3), mandana- (1. 8) and sanikrania—(I. 4), but not in 


a romafcham inl. 4, where we find an anusvara, as also at the end of Bis Oi 
pada, e. g. in ll. 4 and 11, which i is indeed striking when we find | 
the scribe fond of using a m even in the midst of words like 


: Svayambhoh (1. 11) and Sambhoh (1. 13); (4) the assimilation of a. 


: ‘visarg ga to the following sibilant, occuring jn some cases but not ea : 
fs all through, ch. °yugassavda- (1. 8) ; and yastish thati (1.4), but not He 
re | yah. Santah, 4 ‘i and kyttajiah sakala, 1.8. In all there are six ee 


i Sand: eight cases respectively when the visarga is not assimilated Pe, 


: to the following sa and sa. (5) In tisrah (h 16) the mitra oft tin 


dg written as the vowel. ri. 


e ‘The: sign of avagraha i is. nowhere ounoeds “hough thet oe 
: are in. all five cases where it could. have been used : in’ sos ly 


S drishte’ ri-, bhittale” smin, aparo’pi and rable: pale occuring in une 
: 1. 2, 5, 7, 12, and 14 respectively. Lote Ses oda 
8 - Sandhiis are generally ‘observed in “the metrical part but 
= a : are sometimes a peslected 3 in 1 the PLO portion: at the a ‘the 
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Similarly m of the expression saktasmyaham, which occurs at the 
end ofthe third pada of averse in 1. 3, isnot joined with the follow- 
ing evam, an anusvdra being used here, a wrong use of which may _ 
_ also be noted in vidvdn jadni in 1. 7. There is one case, viz. in | 
Ae prayanti (1. 2) occuring at the end of a pdda and therefore requir- 


ing a long vowel in the end; though according to the rulés of =f 0 
: prosody, this short z may be treated jong, but it is” at least oe 


“not a happy construction. 


The engraver has sometimes corrected his errors, €. g.. in éntime: ee 


in l. 17, where the letter ma omitted in the first attempt has been — 
later on engraved below ii; the mdird of vi in jahmavi in 1. 3 was 


first made short and then it was corrected as long; and some- : 

thing has been first engraved and then scratched after the visarga 
of sthirdh in 1. 13. Some scratches also appear below the pa in | 
- “patyat (1. 16), below the va in dhavala in 1. 1, and some letters Pee ees 


- first engraved and then scratched as unnecessary at the end of Il. 


oe i 4 4 and Ly: It i is also worth noting that parts of letters, though 3 - 


ae a marked by the scribe remained ungraved i in the mason’s attempt; 


wee ‘goin Lol the visarga in dubkham and of pakshah in Ul. 1- 12: is a 


mo marked on the stone but it is not engraved and therefore does not — ate 


Ss appear in the facsimile. The double na in ‘nnittham (1. 2). and) 2° | 


i oe in, kaschinna- el as marked on the stone but engraved only as 
ie oer. single letter. A glance over the margin of the writing « does not 
s ie a fail to show that at times the mason first attempted: some of 
ae the letters ‘there and then engraved them finally. It has | also 
hae to Be. stated here that j in spite of all the care that the engraver has 


poe bestowed on the work, i in some places: the letters like pa and ya, aS 


ay. and ma etc. appear very rouch alike in their form; and be- a 
oe cause of the shallow engraving some of the medial vowels appear : 


ee only as dots, as of kto prokto, of ne in tenedamh, of Le i in Kile and of — oe | : 
oe En dayaluh respectively i in 1. 3, 11, 12 and 10: ‘Such other ee va 


| as points will be noted while dealing with the text. ee 
The. metrical portion contains | 15: verses. hey: are “not ot Ee 


| | pumbeed | but the double danda i is ised at the end of each verse, a8 | | 
and the single danda to show the b half of ‘the s verses. In the end ee te 


of ‘the! formal i portion of the 


| the Brahmi thas with a double Tada on either of i its sides. et es 
|.) The record opens with a short sentence in prose, paying he 
customary obeisance to Siva, which i is followed by the metrical tee 


_ portion invoking the blessings of this deity in vs. 1 and 2 and 


_ of Parvati in V. 3. Verse 4. introduces to us a ruler of the name 
«OF, ‘Nannappa, also stating that he was a descendent (prasiti) oe 
of Bhamana,! who belonged: to the renowned Rashtrakita line- | 
age. The name of Bhamana is known to us for the first time from 
this record, which, as it may be noted with interest, is the firsts 
and so far the only epigraph discovered. in this region andre- 
ferring to the Rashtrakiita sway over it. But unfor tunately for 8. 
the historian, the document is silent about the parentage of 
our Nannappa and his description too is. all of the conventional 
type, no specific exploit being mentioned therein. This had 
led me in my preliminary notice of the record only to 


. suggest a possibility of identifying © him with the Rashtrakita 


Nanna of the Mult@i and the Tivarkhed plates, both of which 


es : . completely agree in mentioning the names of his father, grand- 
ea oa father and great-grand-father as - Svamikaraja, Govindaraja 
Se a. and Durgaraja respectively and both issued at the beginning 5 
ve years of the eight century A.D.? to which time the present record. _ 


also belongs. According to this presumption the lingual used 


Vee all through i in the name of the prince: and its end i in pha has to oR oe 


be taken as due to local influence, which is also to be seen in : ee 
its being dated i in the Malava (Vikrama) era, ‘unlike the other eS 


eee a enaarous records which are all dated i in the Saka era. 


ae in prose. followed by a verse again. But this does not | necessarily } prove. that oo. 
Pe . Bhandarkar, who in ‘he List of Insers. of ia India, p- 145: 3 
only because its text is full of inaccuracies bu : 


: . : : : z mentione d therein actually te fell in the Eanes an ne dn the former year,.1. 


| The above presumption: however, was thus based merely on oe a 


See “As. can be ead on ihe stone ne ae Accompany plate, and not eBay a le ae : 
as 51 had from the indistinct rubbing then available. pe a : 
2. LA. XVIII, p- 234 and E.I., XI, p.279 respectively. The genuineness Je a 

| ‘of the Multai record has been questioned by Dr. Altekar, arguing that the = 

genealogy mentioned in it begins in verse and it has a sudden break of sentence 


its date too is wrong. On the other hand, I am inclined to agree with D.Re 
nm. 1, remarks » that. a 


the year 653, the date of the Tivarkhed record, “may. bea mistake for 653, not 
eae that the Solar. Sey it 
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a the chronélogical. consideration and the similarity in names Ba 
| appearing in the different records, but here we have also to 
| remember that Rdshiraka ta was a name, not ofa family but of — 
office, like Deshmukh and Deshpande, as ‘suggested to me by Dr. 
: Altekar; and moreover, here we have also to take into account — 
_ the scholarly suggestion of Prof. V. V. Mirashi, vg. that. since 
i. during this period the Mauryas of Mevad were supreme in. this 


region of Madhya Bharat, the prince mentioned i in the present — a 


-record was probably a petty ruler, accepting suzerainty of the | 


contemporary Maury an einer. 1 Until his views are published oi 


in detail, it is not possible to examine them; however, what can © 
at present be pointed out in brief is that this suggestion also is not 
free from difficulties. For, even admitting with Prof. Mirashi that 
_ Nanna wasa common name borne by kings in ancient times, we — 
have so far no conclusive evidence to hold that the region of the © 


_. findspot of the record then actually formed part of the dominions 
earn of the Mauryas, whose sovereignty may have been recognised. 
a by. our Nannappa. The present record, though not referring to _ 
AOS cany specific exploit of this ruler, mentions him as a prince of great _ | 
eee valour “who made his enemies leave the battle-field a which ae 
oe statement may also be taken to. contain a veiled reference to his: wee 
: fight with the Mauryas or the Arabs, of which we have no account; _ 


a and. it: is also significant to note here that our record does not ae ae 


isi Ss mention. any overlord of Nannappa, and thus all the facts, so por 
; oar known, militate against taking him as a subordinate chief. — 
ae Thus, stating here the different views: on ‘the topic in hand, dt. : 


me may. only be said that the mystery cannot be. satisfactorily solved je 


ce : until fresh. and decisive material is available. — 


Tn view of what has been stated above, our Nannappa who : 


ae flourished some time in the first quarter” of the eighth century. rae: 


eo Be DS may thus have been a contemporary. of the ‘Rashtrakiita : ae 


cae! Govinda, his | son Karka I or and his. son Indra I. But since oe 
ee ne neither hes nor r his ancestor r Bhamana i is s found mentioned { in sud eG 


: ay List of Papen! “and ‘Sun 
1954 P PB eae whe: aris is. still 
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kita house of Malkhed, he may perhaps have been a scion sehen” | 
belonging to a collateral line or an altogether different house of | 
the Rashtrakiitas, the question being open for the present. 
The object of the inscription is. to record the erection of : Qe: 
| temple of Siva, called here Soyambhi, (1. 1) and. also as Guhesvara BS ae 
18), by-a Pagupata teacher of the name of Danaraéi, a disciple ee 
of an ascetic teacher of the name of Vinitarasi, who was well oe 
versed in Grammar and who. commanded great respect. “Thus. 
the present. document supplies us with | a line of Saivite: teachers, ANS 
as is also evident from the use of the word Srinkhalika—in. dele: 
but the names of these teachers are recorded only for two. -genera- Ps 
tions. But it is interesting to note. that both. these names end “ ae 
| in—rasi, like those of many others ‘mentioned. in ‘epigraphic Cn 
_ records! and it may also be noted that most of these houses may oe 
have been mutually connected, which can be brought out by be 
further research. ets ae ee 
~The epithet of Pasupatacharya, given, to Vinitarast | in 1 the pre- oo 


e sent record throws important. light on the point. ‘This sect, . 


which. deals with certain austeritics and religious practices, has noe 


2 : also been known as. of Lakulifa, consequence | of its having been : : ve : 
: - : originated from Lakuli, the last incarnation of Mahes svara, which : | ae : 
8 $906k place at Kayavarohana_ ‘identified with ‘Karvan, near ee 

eo Baroda; and the sect may. have. spread its ‘influence in the BE os 


2 neighbourhood of the place of its. origin. at it was current mug 


ea ia the: northern portion | of west Malwa also. where the present ee. | 
chee record. was: obtained, is known from. the fact. that. ata place 8 


: known as Modi, which i is only ata! ‘short distance of about seven 


| - miles from Indragarh, there still stands; an old temple ¢ of Lakuliga,® es 
oe and at. Jhalra-Patan, which is about pat miles from it, was found eS 
an inscription in wich a sage of the name of Isinamu (nil) is ee 


oes tecord. not only acpi D. R. . Bhandat ka 


ay - 3 AL Vill, p. 209; Haritarasi (Chittore), 1. A 
oS karasi and Valmikiragi of the Chintra prasese 


| compared. to. Lakuliga 1.3. This information ‘gleaned | from our me 
; eupgestion 1 that e ’ 


OF, c picen (Rajsthan), z 73 


2. PLR. A, Sip N- C., 1912-3, P. 58 
: BBE ‘XXIL p. 158. ces 
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Othe dacendeat of the second. of the disciples: at ‘Labuliéa; oe 


| D1Z- Garga, established themselves in Kathiawar, 1. but also oa 
- supplements it by showing that the sect had then spread in the 
whole of the region ene ss a Saree mathiowar — 
and Malwa. — 3 | oe 
| “Lh. 14-5 of the record rention that. Durgaditya, son of a ; 
= Sarhkara, who hailed from Gaudadeéa (Bengal), w as the first 


to perform on the spot, the worship of the spiritual ancestors 


(probably by worshipping the newly-installed image — there). 
_ This shows a sort of cultural contact between the two distant | 
regions—Malwa and Bengal. We know that the Pasupata sect _ 


was current in a latter age under the Kalachuris who erected ee : 
temples, established Saiva monasteries and made gifts to them. 


The adhisthdtds of these institutions are known to have come. : 
from Gujarat. Thus the whole tract from Gujarat-kathiawar 


in the west to Bengal in the east appears to have embraced this 


iene from the time of its origination. 


eee Ones” of the record are important as they give us an eae: 
es fdba of what may have been the current practice in the age, 


diz. making the people of the locality exclusively responsible for Sr see 
undertaking the repairs of the temple and allowing others who 


may desire to do so. This implies the existence a “village ae 


e council at the place and shows its function. 


ara ~The record does not mention the name of the place’ where. hoe 
oo | the temple was built; but traces of a rampart wall and. inhabi ta te . 


fe oe ed houses inside it, along with some Images dug out. at the site wel “oo 
a and. ascribable to about the same time, go to. show that He was cos - 
Se - the very site of. the huge structure, which i is said to be “as high oe ae 
hee as the Mandardchala”, i in a poetic: way. The use of the. expression eae 
agers nagara suggests the site to. have been a very. thriving place at of Ea eet 
Petre the time, which : is testified to by. the ancient remains found there, etn 


The name. of the composer of the record i is not to be found eae 


| 4a ity but its engraver is stated to be o: one (Chamundasoma, who ie oe : 
ae ee himself: a a Breas, ascetic. aes : ee es 
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| - The prose Scion in the ‘end a. ‘15. 5-9) one an  endorment oe : 
of hall constructed inside the kotta (fort) by three daughters. of 8, 
a Kumara of the Praevata caste, their names being mentioned ee 
as Deullika, Takshullika and Bhoginika, which appear to bes < 
ae Sanskritised forms of Devali, Takli and Bhogi. This hall faced a 
the east and was bounded on this side bya grazing-yard andalane, ee 


on the south, by the last habitation on this side, on the north, 


by the wall of the hall itself, and on the west, by another lane _ te 
beyond which was a house, facing it and on ‘its west. While a 
giving the boundaries of this latter house, the record abruptly _ ‘oa 
comes to an end, after mentioning a lane to its east and merely 
with the expression dakshinatah, though there ; is Space enough — , i 
for engraving some more lines. ae : wee 


ke TEXT! ee 
e - Metres:—vv. 1, 4 and 6, Gaediaee: We DZ, 33 and 8, = 


be Sardine and vv. 5, 7 and 9-15, Anashtubh, 


9. at wa: fara n gatorata? ear: satel agar ered are: ae 


. antaree chet sear ga saat gitafirgienria atgedea wae: . 


ar fa firzat ata! matter afentar ca TTa waft wirfed Teg Loge 


ae a wate: etuwey a are aaa Ge Rare ae act age: el tafe ee : 


. rare! wa meq a fitcerrseT se ag? (ans) C0 2 


waite Prela saree wget afeasseraay afrergat ear face = i 


(fara), afar ot weed (a)em afeserget wed writgeot Uri be 


ee att 10. ee fret. ‘Farereeg n(an*) aferge uae af ae 


a means < “by the event of (whose) dramatic action or mode of dancing.” 


ee impression. 


i: : : ke 8. Note the use of anusvara before the \ 
+g. Ve is clearly visible in the origina: 


peoba my own. ink-impression and the original. | ate 
apres: by a symbol. ae ee 
: “f ‘The intended reading is probably-patena and not - ‘pidiend. The expression oe 


i. The Visarga is. aly engraved and therefore not. discernible in ‘the : 
5. The double n aie Visible i the. Ee : ee 


: 6. The tat is unnecessarily repeated he 
4, Note the danda engraved only as a dot 


10. Here: is an ornamental flourish 
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| hacia fiat arf ovat aancaiad ed afecrsa aT & a | 
(i*) wraraeq sala: wafeaaaet cesgeraaes stormed: & TMT 
wate frstatcisrartrata: 1 (su )sreerqiataeat ©. wate 
ae mot: ( ) fartacrfnaatt a: aiea: MaMa (4) a: SATAY TAG 
 femsaeqyget: aanaa: gard fat (ert) ¢. ar gas: wAE- 


 agadtassdt arfsatert (0%) fred crati angtaacoraeaee (32)- oe 
--aredtza (5x1) fearfasta:2 fied eracanfitces ¢. aT; i 
(gu) * sade fata a: coer saefaa) araciftitfe 


ema: maint faerie: i n(ou*)aearinfaarciteioniaak to.may 
aaty fea: areatent Tae: sate Pred ease at 1 ateaTeaTaT- 
frqnaaiaa at faa: fremteqaaaaaet 2 2. caaeraeterea BT Ta: 
—u( én") cqanidisaraes ate aeaat cad dad anfed fred ated 


wath (cus) qosegizaetente:? 82. earatsd ara Hea | Toa 


whe aedarareaericorr 1 gout) aaah fea: wierelrerraa feat: | 


gamit siearé wearer 23. a fe (gen) araeaeiaater 
— atarwarea, (&) aa: feat: | ateaareatt feat aetfeearratt eT eR) 
— raezarfe ard eater waea 1 ov. arearai ater gfe er 
arama (28 *) gantusatisafaraqai ire are refs dared at 
Rarer fead"® (Qe*) aigtaitga 04. edd aarceanasia g gant. 
es eae fatgar qat (asgaat ( gu) senteort aarataat phase! wo 
Le Meare: gare TRE co afere: tefeomrnafeeret wir heeer: ga | 


“Pre Rudra-érinkhalikdgranth—the forémmbst anions “the Tine of s succession of 


ce the preceptors of the sect. Prasava-gochari subsisting on the pr oducts of; a trees, os 


ee “phala-mitla-kandasanah’” in I. i. O.; X2EVI, peg. ee ee 
aoa ae It means “equipped with the faculty of “grammar.” Pees eas 


eet 13. Sandhi not observed. 


Re 14. This letter is. mutilated by’ the scratch. | 
15. The lower part of the danda i is faintly visible on n the stone and thet upper 


oe ipa of it is joined to the e-mdird. 
36. Note. the colloquialism. here as in Hindi Khandaphatas it” means- to make 
eet _ repairs to breaks. and ‘cracks, °°". a 
coe ga The double na, which i is visible on 1 the original, is too faint to come out ee 
oy on the. impression. | We Sa TN AD itl et ae oe 


18. The du is redundant’ Here: oo ou = a tees 
“39. The’ underlying idea of this verse. i Srohahly i ds: that a Hisseiiive € esta- 


. Ss ; a) : blished a Siva-linga on the samadhi ‘of. his ancestors whom he had buried there. a 2 | : | ’ : 


20. This. symbol indicates the end of tl 
oS 21, Sandhi is not observed throughou 
nd Sey popctustion | Marks 
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(fret)& easfacea:*? sfemgaret sacate aaat fa Rect oes 
| saace: gathaga (:*) wferngrfit go. a (:1*) aeaerzatti gaat or 
apt qeeiteasech ie a (1* afer aferaagaatar afar (s ) at eee 
feat are: (1*) seedtedat (at)ace faferratart (1) wd ager? 
8d. aataelera: aeitnamart (a) qa sfrarfeafafn 
- qeatzenaat afannatstartt atte e errant i aete, i 
Sart 2%, at: afer 2 a 


92. ‘The dots of t the sc Viearea are so engraved a as to make i it appear as sf, joined Leda 
7 to the following letter. — eae cen 
88: The dots of the Viserga are. engraved just on. “the inter part of ka. ee 

pert » It should be either Pirvatah anganan or E ataae ‘nganan. ae also es oe 

ae dakskinata, which follows. ae 
ee iy To be enjoyed or utilised by hoofed animals, i e. 2 a 

es 26. The ma is engraved below the v. ee 
oad fa, er sha a jester, was first engraved ¢ ar a 
‘é unnecessary. 
shi 2 2B Rb ere: there | is a violation, of the cone 
He: and pratipaditam. 

oo 89. Tt is not ‘isown why. the resend rema n 
ee Honing the boundaries of the hou €. , thou: bh th 


ie 


zing. round, : 


BIHAR IN MALIDASA'S. ¥ WORKS.* 
By | 
Prof: eee Chowithass: 


The: vast treasure of Sanskrit literature is an important oe 
store house of historical information. The encyclopaedic nature 


o2 of Kalidasa’s works has been proved by the recent researchers, re : 
who have called out every bit of imformation relating to di- aoe 


-fferent aspects of human knowledge. In this paper an attempt _ 
_ has been made to bring to light some important information _ 
relating to Bihar as known to Kalidasa. The poet has covered 


some important places and rivers of Bihar in some of his 


works. A critical evaluation of those place names, with the 


help of other sources leads us to believe that Kalidasa based | 
oper his findings not on any fanciful imagination but on — ant 
oe oo Prowlelge of the place and the subject. a 


- Magadha 


2 Kalidasa has mentioned Magadha, Anga, Videha and the us 
7 names of some of the important rivers like the Ganges, the ey 


‘Sone, the Kosi and various confluences | of rivers in Bihar. 


.... Magadhat figures prominently i in four glokas of the sixth canto Ce 
oo of the Raghuvarhéa.? 2 Port aes eae aN 


4] ave used the following textsi— 
1, Kaliddsa Granthavali—Kasi—Sarhvata 2007. 


ee oe ONL, Devi Fhe Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Maiev India oe 
ee London—1927. oe Shahn errr 
SPE Be | Martin—Eastern Indi, Vols. Y and TEE 
4 Merindle—Ancient India, 


ce 5. Kautilya—Arthasastra. bea ; a. 
i i : “6. ‘Pargiter—Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. 
ps eae Spence Hardy—Manual of Buddhism. 


a Mithila Malsinge --(Datbhange: Bion) 


ee : 5g. ‘Mudraraksas, 


ee 2S de | Atharva-veda—v. 22, 145. XV. 


Other sources are qndicated: ‘at proper places. ge es 
(in connection wit the ve sivas); i 


 Rémdyana—Adikanda. Chap: 
: a EE es wee 


antipat aaa: ¢ (MBH) ehapter.. ig ae 
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YQ aat RTA: aeotegaraTaTTaa ara: faces 
| cist THETTRIAC: Tat art aa are nee 
(2) seta wy AEAAISET ravages afar 
ss wataarermgdgerfs  sitfireaedt armada aru 
(3) PRATIAPATTAA AAT ATA GATE: oreo 
Meret qeeadasreEPAAeTARTT UR 
4 waa dfeesta gaa ote ata BT TT 
7 Maratea Prat Talkers qoaguseaTa TT ues 


- Magadha,s one of the few centres of India renowned in oe 
history for her imperial glory for more than thousand Years, 6 2. 


is generally identified with South Bihar. There is no doubt 


| that Kilidasa refers to the imperial glory of Magadha under the x 


Gaptas. (Samudragupta and Chandragupta II). 
_ The attributes, ascribed to the Magadhan king in the 
above Slokas, are decidedly meant for the imperial Gupta 


monarchs who are reputed for being Prajaraitjana (35TtsT) . 
and: lenient towards the vanquished. ‘One of the important 
Ea orrae a policies of Samudragupta was to give shelter or protection to 


oT those conquered monarchs who accepted his suzarainty. The. 7 
ee magnificience of Puspapura, referred to by the poet, bears — 


ae eloquent testimony to the fact that he refers to > the ¢ glorious epoch ‘ 


ise of the. clare 


; 8 will be satisfied to seé your beauty. 
oe ‘noble. CE. “Mudraraksas—Act oh 


oo a the ¢ Ganges from Benares to Monghyr ted a 


The ‘% ne river. 


The western boundary of Magee was dl the river. Sone? : i 


| Kalidasa treats. its ag with a par ticular deference: ‘Patadlaga’ ds ne : Sa 
. cite. poth in words and deeds. | Just as a night, full of planets and stars, 
= is called moonlit simply by the presence ofa moon, similarly thisearthis called 


TT TTT 


ry’ because of. -Parantapa, though there are many smaller kings 2 


| Through successive sacrifices. he has been able to. bring down = i Ss oe 
PS his voalace as a result of which Indra? s wife has left decorating herself .. ee area 


- - (In the absence of her husband, she has paled into insignificance). Ifyou wish 


to marry, do it and on your arrival at Puspapura, the female folk of that places es, 


hy Puspapura. is.an old name of Pataliputra, inhabited | 


De y—Op. Cit., pp. 116-75. holds ‘that’s : eee ee south of - 


Bee es ‘Dey—Op. Cit., Be U6 and 188. of, Mart 
P er ete) | 


by rich, and the Soe a ae 


ee te like.” ee. 


mabe ee Bea BIBAR 1 IN KALIDASA’S WORKS mea Ot 


which ee joined the Ganges at Maner a little above Ban- 
kipur. Our poet also refers to this confluence. In one of the 
Slokas, he refers to the wildness of this river and shows how the» 
Sone succeeds in checking the : rise of the Ganges during the. 
| rains. | | oe | = 
Pie. ai guvamsad—vii. 36. Sarju-Canga Con fluence | 
ae: ae wartaacaataaiieey fast afast gare 
seauareatiaa alfet at arrest air sdhace: naan 
z hough written ina purely conventional literary style, the poet 
has succeeded in bringing to light the exact location and point 
of imformation about this confluence. While refering to the im- 
portance of Sarju-Ganga! he revels in the description of the 


merit acquired through a bath at this confluence? near Chapra. ey 


He further says that the death at this spot could win for a man 
_ the rank of the Gods and Aja’s case has been illustrated to bear 
if out the point. 
| RaghuoaihSa—viii-95, 
ated dlaeriraz wa WE, aararereeal- 
| RQ TACT CATAL. ae: 1. 
| gaterataercenr TT: TATE 
— Blermesazaa QT eTTTTATTTU SAU 


“Besides: these important confluences, he also mentions. two Cues 


important water falls viz —Gafigaprapata? & Ma’ ndkosiprapata.' . 
ee Thus within a short compass, he has given us the details of di- inf 


ferent rivers regarding their origin, course, religious merit and eS 


Aga 


Aga has been mentioned. conventionally. he was” Coe Se 


ts ‘Ganga nee mentions ata inimee of places i in his eis wyueale ‘ 


ae - 1 Ww. 73; VIL 485 VIL. 36; VIIT. 95; XIII. 573 XIV. 3; 26. 293 Kumarasam- ee 
Meek : bhavam 1. 30, 543 VI. 37. 70. and at various places. 


me ay Reghiaalee NY 3 area: aA arovesatreatea Farfaret frig ‘ aes , aes 


“ait act etoacd featfafrera savadtot: 3 


coe : It susatd: not be out of place to mention here that Kalidasa also -pafats “ee 


ae ey _ tastram: He « 14.) 


o the Triveni Sangam at Prayaga at a number of places—Vide—Raghu- mute 


“ eae 483 a & Oe discussing the merits of a sors BR Bates SS 2 Oe 


Be “Raghu—tl. 26 
oe + Boma VE 33, 
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terminus with Magadha. 1 The place has been sake hes 


‘persons, expert in taming and maintaining elephants. | It is 


a known to us from Kalidasa. 


i Ragu—V1 27. ee 
_ amedareergarat re ie 
| fae: fee gaat od ufaneishit teat Thc 


| We. know from. different sources that Anga played ; a very. im- i : 
portant part in the history of ancient India and in the age of 
the Ramayana, the friendliest relations of Koala were the e eastern - 


kingdoms of Videha, Anga and Magadha.? Kautilya also refers 


; to the Anga elephants and says that the elephants of Angaand 


_. Kalinga belong to the best of their types.3 Champapuri, the 

capital of Anga, is said to have been the birth place of Palka- 

- pya muni, the author of the celebrated ee as a treatise 

on the diseases of elephants.* 
- | Mithila 

el “The next important place mentioned by hii is Mithila po 

i Videha. The following slokas from the 2 Ragheoaeai, will give ie 


- us an ‘idea. 


Dap 32m suaEaaa oe aq - fare aerentt : 
 erargrafe fara fat aztaranst EEy VERN 
OX 133--3: faq aafterate: arrmerareaigat) 
ay ayefereer: ‘afeadt TTANTSHATT TAT UR 

| x1 Swe A fara aeaasate tiaaa se: frereeit 


Ca ea ag: a fea fafeaafeoet TCE ro _ a 
xe a5aniGives further details. Re Se a eect ee 


— XI 36——at fazgrrdttrartet serie, fea: gq - 


apa ea frat facitad: senarerafit aeart at: naa | io ae 
. 2a Fafa a  RecandtgtteareTeTt a 


ens . Raghu V1, 29-30 | 
; 2. Pargiter—Op. Cit., Pp 276. 
3. Kautilya—II. 2. 

“4. Dey, P. 44. It is definite that by Kalia: 1€, 
oe the great Magadhan Empire. Kalidasa m ns to 
- deohant forces, the king of Anga was: regarded 
ue also relets. to the exbemeyb hess itiful of 
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A summary of the above i is as s follows-—Rama and Laksmana : 
with Vigwamitra heard about the Dhanusa-Yajiia to be held — 


at the court of J anaka in Mithila and expressed their desire au 
_ to go and participate in the function. Viswamitra willingly 


; agreed and took them. On their way it became dark and they i 
_ stayed for rest near Ahalyasrama. As soon as Rama touched the 
stone (Sila), Ahalyi came to life with her paistine beauty. 
Having got this news, Janaka advanced to receive them with 
honour. People were overjoyed to see the sight of those two. | 
brothers passing through the green field of Mithila. Then | 
follows a story of Rama’s success and the arrival of Da‘aratha in 
connection with the marriage of his sons. It appears that Kali- 


dasa has based his account on the Rdmdyana. There is no 


_ doubt that his mention of Videha | is conventional. Let weeny. a 


- : it from other sources. oe 
Mithila, called Miyulud by ihe Budhists, was the capital of . ee 


_ Videha.? A graphic account of Mithila, and her fortifications 

: 2 is preserved i in another source. 3 A detailed account of Mith A en s 
- ™ ' boundary, river system, places of pilgrimages (tirthas) and their. ge : 
importance in order of precedence, is preserved in the account. pte 

-——alneady referred to. The old controversy about the location 


| ee or Abalyasthina anay be tae oP here for dis me 


ee a 4 | Hardy Op. Cit, p. 9B. 
- 2. ‘Bhagavata—Part 1x. Chapter 1 33.. 


oa . Mithila—Mahatmy ya—pp. “40-495, yt oe awaits ce aecavat a ag. : oo. 
ue spade. No attempt has yet been made to study her past on the basis of archa- 


- eological records. Her frequent mention in a number of Puranas and other 
literature bears. testimony to the fact that she has a ‘brillant:‘past: Let us. 0000 
a he hope that the authorities of the Jayaswal Institute. will, in no time, spare no ph gene 

pains to take Hes excavation works alae on the basis. of the Daia 1 supplied: By. es 


ee ‘Rterature.. 


ees gf SABTTTET er afeentaaar aay 


Rarer aaa eavrg he, z TH sea - Me Pe 


oy : 


— afrstrerrrciat act tematic free ‘ 
“ae a6 Poteet a ceteq aif 
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oscon on the basis of the data supplied by. our poet, Ooo 7 
Bhagwat Sarana Upadhyaya i in his “India in K. alidasa” has iden- 


tified this place with Ahalyaghata_ at Buxar in the Shaha- 
bad district. We have to keep in mind that according to the 

poet, it was evening when they (the party) reached the place 

and took rest for the whole night and thence proceeded to Ja- oo 


| nakapur, the place of Dhanusa-Yajfia. In my opinion, it should ae : 
be identified with the village Ahiari (Ahalyasthana) in pargana ye 


Jarail to the south-west of Janakpur. Ahiari is near Kamtaul 


station of the N. E. R. Mithila was the abode of famous Rsis eee 
and there is no doubt why this tradition should not be accepted 
when the authority, referred to above ‘support: the point. even | 


in matters of direction.} 
Mithila Mahdatmya, pp. 70- 75, : 

| Mandéra : : 

‘The frequent mention of Mandira? is ‘yet another problem 

to be solved. Kalidasa mentions it in the Kumdérasambhavam. 


‘ ane creremgard arareenternti a t. 
oes aiigertHa are aerate aT 
ota Kee ae 
: - gaarfesarin feonerargetfnert i 
 gigitect feat frend yarn 
— BATERT AENATT qe te | 
ae qat. aaatatess afeaet at TATA wv 
— Fafeareanreer aad aaa: feats 
a ate gi Rater fafeer a ou ue 
ay a Ibid. pp. Tg-Bdi 
— Rarerfeer seareaiet erereranget - 1 Es Ae 
feria qaearfafir ARTO we | , 
| foren agra afer feaweat | 
eres _godarerafeeaein OTe AL 


a  Areatison Parva—chapter - 19; Vanapat vE 
: "Mandira va the. e Henllayant Tange “Ki 
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VIL ga raaemfgarag srenarerHR PA | mat 
BREET THT AAA AA ATATAT STS: URBN 


VILE. 50_—araera fea taat fam wea TATA TATTET 
Siva reached Mandara from Meru and from Mandara he went | 
to. Kubera’ S Capital Kailasha and. then to Gandhamidana 
and so on. It seems that Kalidasa has based his account on 


- the Mahabharata regarding Mandira in the Himalayas. 


Mandara bears the imprint of Visnu’s fect and some drops of 


the nectar churned out of ocean (VIII. oy According to the ee 


Puranas,} Visnu bore the weight of the mountain on his back 
when the ocean was being churned. It is further stated therein _ 
that Mandara is situated on the south of the Ganges and on the 
Vindhya range.2 This Mandara is situated in the Bhagalpur 
_ district. Another reference® informs us that in Mandara every 
kind of fruit is available in almost all the seasons. The river | 


Kamal is said to be the daughter of Himavat Mandarachel. 2 ae 
me leads support to Kalidasa’ s Mandara in the Himalayas, Ce 


- Kost 


wits tel us now take up an 1 account tof the Koii, one of the oldest oe 
oe rivers of northern India and especially of Bihar, as. known to eae 
| Kalidasa, He refers to the Mahakosiprapata. Tt is by this. ae 
fall that Sive awaits the return of seven sages who went to the aa 
2 "Himalaya, the father of Parvati, to negotiate for the mar- 


: Tlage of Sive with his daughter. 


ne Kumarasambhavam VL. € 


ee ala) one ie in “be A alas besides the’ one ir 
ae we ae ae es (Mesdeienal ) fur 


—aerardtefared ere 
- mgeereaseer & he gee a: i a 


ays K Cirmdechays: I; Vina Lena: go. 


a eee aes Varah—Chap. 143; For Santity of Caadara cts see, ein Tantra eee 
sites ae Il, chap 43; Nesinhapurina, chapter 65. | . ae 


B ‘Mithila Mahatmya—P. 1 


warrants aaa: foray 
& Toid—P. QtI— BS 


RETO ARIAT feat ae fet | fee : 
_ RAST afta frerat Rahsaan amen 


1er supports ite Paes 


Bhagalpur di district, Kamala as sorigin from oe 
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- Mahakoii is the joint stream? of. seven. Kolis, v viz. . Milmachi, ae 
Sona. Kogi or the Bhutea Kofi, the Dudha Kosi, the Tamba | 


Koéi, the Arun Kofi, the Likhu Koéi and ‘the. Tamar. Of | a 


these the impor tant. streams are the Sona and Arun Kosi. 
These seven rivulets, form a Triveni of ‘Tamar, Arun and 
Sona over BarShaksetra at a point close to. which the united — 


Kodfis issue into the plains. It is undoubtedly. a, very old river? fon 
The Junction of the Ganges and the Koéi must have taken place. ae 


between 3rd. and 7th. century A.D. 


On the authori ity of Vanaparva, it has been bointadc out dat ae 
the confluence of Drsadvati and Kausiki was consideredto bea ? 
very sacred spot. In Bihar, we are not aware of any other 2 
Sangam (with Kosi) except Kausiki- -Ganga Sangam in Mithila. : on ce 


The Mithila Mahatmya, while giving details about all the rivers 


of Mithila, does not say anything about Koéi’s connection or 
‘confluence with Drsadvati. Its confluence with the Ganges was 


7 known as Kausiki-tirtha or Sangam.‘ 


Thus a brief survey of Kalidasa’s account of Bihar gives us 


a a posd deal of information. I have not discussed. other details 


Bee ag ke here but I am sure that if anybody takes. up the work, tela~ 


ting to various other aspects, will gain much, There are preser=- 


ed the minutest details of flora. and. fauna and Poy ees 


a oe . Padmapurdna—chapter “193 Vanaparva. ‘chapter 845 ase—xv, ae nae 
or. 644, 638; 647 and map at page 7 eee ee 
oe ‘Ramayana—Adikand. Chapter 343° Varahueaa, chapter tos ES Lee ae 


3. a Martin—Op. Cit. III, p. 84. 


Prom the Puranas we learn that Kosi y was a ence of Drsadvati (Chitang) ae Pe fe 
in Kuruksetra area. My friend. Mr. R. C. Agrawal, in his recent. article = 020" 


a -- “Kurukgetra in the Later Sanskrit literature” (I. H. Q. XXXL. 1955--pp- 1-31) has ee 
referred to the confluence of the Kausgiki and Drsdvati. Relying on the authoe.s 0 


__ rity of the Purdnas, the Epic and Vedic Index (II. P. 95), it has been pointed out” Se 


that Kausiki was a litetary of Saraswati. My friend has not cared to identify ara 


the Kausiki perhaps because he was concerned with the Kuruksetra region’ ane a ee 


tee only. My submission on_this point is that the mention of © Kaugiki, in the. oes 


sources Quoted by him, is purely conventional showing the importance of 


different confluences and also of the Kausiki. Saraswati was aholy riverof 


- haloed memory and that i is why Kausiki has been. made its tributory. Kausiki 
is also referred to in various works and inscription and no where it has. Beet : 


shown beyond the boundary of Bengal and Bihar. T 
es ‘above casual reference ene Point ¢ to » the antiquity of Kausiki ‘and not ing 


ne it seems that the — 
a hit : 
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hints on the geographical routes not only of Bihar but the whole 
of India. Ancient geography of Bihar is still a desideratum and 
any | attempt on this subject will not be sucessful without the 
study of these Sanskrit writers. Even the minutest details of 
: anything did not escape the extremely critical eyes of Kalidasa, 
Mark Collins? observes—’? The geographical fancies of anearly — 
age are similarly propagated from generation to generation and 
sometimes and their way centuries later into the Sober pages 
of technical literature.’ : | : oe oxi 


a, Mark Gollins—"The Geographical data ¢ F the Roghwarhéa and Datakuméra 
eee : ce < charita”, Pp. 8. ae | : oe a . oe oe me ae : . | eee 2 if 2 2 ne oe m ce ere a i 


_ BHAGIRATHAPUR INSCRIPTION OF ANUMATI DEVE 
By. 
wee, | " Ramanath ha. 
‘The find of this beautiful and important inscription at . 

place where no one ever dreamt of finding a relic of such ; a high eer 

antiquity is a unique event in the history of Mithila. The 
_ value of Inscriptions in the re-consiruction of the history ofa 
- couniry cannot be overstated, and it was, indeed, a matter - 
of great regret that very few inscriptions of really old times 
were found in the country of Mithila. Kavigwara Chanda Jha 
had come across some very old inscriptions which he described 


oe only in his own note-books, some of which are available, but 


the original inscriptions are all lost. Only one small inscrip- 
tion found at Kandaha has been brought to the notice of 


oa te students interested in Mithila’s glorious past (J. B.O.R.S. 


_ XX-1934/part I, 15-19). The inscription which I have the ae a 


ee ss pleasure of bringing to the notice of the learned world i eee yi 


o about | two generations later than the Kandaha inscription but ee 
" in points of artistic beauty as well as the light it throws upon the — ae 
: history of Mithila, it is much more umportant: than the Kandaha a : 


i inscription found. some twenty years ago. 


Weare. indebted to the medical. practitioner ‘of Poadual oe ae 


ae Dn Raj Kumar Mitra, for bringing the existence of an inscrip- 
(eS Bon ar. Pandaul into our notice. About a mile north of the 
a Pandaul Bazar in the subdivision of Madhubani, by the side ‘of eee 
Abek the District Board Road from Pandaul to Bhaura. and Madhu- ae ete 
ce pani, south of the famous village of Birasdera, there isan old bed 
of the river Kamala curving suddenly from | 
OE direction _ to the. north-east and there ds. a 
. “SATIN M 
neg ee sudden t turn, 


| south-westerly 
- shrine called 


ve KA STHANA” jus whe 
_ The bend of the | 


aye BHAGIRATHAPUR INSCRIPTION =»-s§s[j. BR 


unearthed at a distance of some 20 yards west of the road in the | 
middle of the cultivated fields. The particular plot of land 
where this temple has been unearthed was comparatively higher : 
than the neighbo uring lands and almost barren, and the owner | 
tried to improve it by cutting away the earth from the field, 
when to his surprise he found that the whole field was ‘full of i. 
brick bats. The more he dug into the field, the more came 
out the bricks and when this news reached Dr. Rajkumar Misra, — 
he sent words to my friend and colleague, Prof. K. K. Miéra of — 


C. M. College, who went there with a batch of his students and 


after digging about two feet deep, the entire shape of the temple 
became clear and a stone slab, 52 inches long and 9 inches broad, 


was found lying buried, on which there is incised this beauti- _ 


ful inscription which is being reproduced here. 
The entire area described above is now under cultivation 


— and the nearest habitation is a cluster of huts of poor Moham- 
| _ madons at a distance of more than a furlong on the south 


east. This area, however, is still called “Rama Baga” which is : 


a oi ‘very significant, specially ; as there is not even the trace of a ct 
den left and not even the oldest people of the locality could say — 
“ae there was ever agarden here to justify the name of the “Bag”? ate 
: to the area. Less than a furlong south of the ruins unearthed e | 
there is a tank in ruins. It has been filled up on all sides and i 


most of it has been converted into paddy fields but there are still | 


oe : | remains of the tank at the centre, full of lotuses and other water ae 
? plants. Iti is clear that at one time this must have been a, good 


tank of considerable size. To me, therefore, it appears that “os 


about the, time when the temple i in ruins was erected there was _ 
pe a beautiful garden here with a good tank in it and the whole : 
Boy garden’ was either laid out or it was very dear to king Ramabha- 


oo dra D Deva, after whom it is named Ramabag, SO. that when the & ee 


angie widow of that king had to. construct | & temple, she chose this 


fe : spot as the proper. site for the same. 
ae ee be the ruins of popes king 


‘Lalso think that there 
eee somewhere ae ce 
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ruins just unearthed. The lands just. north and nonthiivest of 
the plot unearthed are comparatively high and as the temple 


a was facing north, it is not quite clear what might have been there . ene 
in front of the temple. Tt is, however, in the direction Of: the oes 


_ bend in the course of the Yiver and that is not without signifi- . 


ac cance. I state all this to suggest that this site is promising of — 
- rich returns and if properly excavated may yield finds that may Sook 


- throw a flood of light on the history of the period. It may not — 


be out of place to mention here that only a mile north of this 
site, there is the famous village of Birasder associated withthe name 
of Viregvara, whose son the great jurist Chandeshwara was and 


I have been told by my friend Dr. Subhadra Jha M. A., D. Lit. 
(Pat. and Paris) that one of his relations living in that village 
built a whole house with the bricks unearthed i in one of his fields, 
like the field where this old temple has been ‘unearthed in 
| - Bhagirathapur. ‘Only about 2 miles west of this site is the 


; | famous village of Jarahatia, a village associated with thename of _ 
eee Harinarayana. Bhairva Singh. Less than two. miles east of the 


ee “ Lael: pierre 


site is the village of Bhavanipur associated with the name of the 
eo poet Vidyapati where the Vidyapati-Kapa has only recently Pay 
been renovated with the munificence of the Maharajadhiraja Haga hg 
id of Darbhanga—Pandaul itself is an ancient site in the history Of : 2 
ea Mithila, and. Sakkuripura, modern Sakri, i is very closely associated ee 
with the history of Mithila till it was. sacked in the year 1324, eae : a 
ae This site, therefore, falls i in an area historical i in importance and. ane 
_ #f further excavations are made on the site and near about, Tos) 
‘ am confident we shall find clues to reconstruct the Liner of as 


Mithila: with epigraphical and. archaeological materials. 


a fate: 1 east afercranfartia eae : ty ee 


Ag 


oe aya afernustirataa-zre-age Ci A. 
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feoediearureiiew aati sitar UAT aa: 
ai frafeettsaeqnara wefeett nn un (Line am 
ee qecuguatatge STE ToT STs tb | 
 ferafeerertot aera gaara qeTe TT RU 
oomfaat arta gad: aiferaear: aareafaestat t 7 
_ faqaayaat—(Line 3) att Proxy TET ATAA TT UM | 
Sah Qaraafeaad stearTa gs | | 
waa wTaaaranfasaiaeentt erat | 
aug atfe waders ate os 
ATA fafgafraat erate on (Line 4)4n 
oomt iletooe(tat) Forc-wfaat sralarawat 
(=) (at) (ar) aft wert-<aftramar aTrarererara | 
qisvaiam adel aaachramrarranedicaat | 


TITRA: WALT: PAATTATTR, (Line's) = oe 
, ; ae : : oe ae ne ee eo vw dial: eo etes i ® {z stagnate - | 
oe ’ afarmda (n)at qi. afratet anfcafat THEY Line é 6. 


Translation of the Text. 


: A ‘Daughter-in-law of Harindrayana, the lord of the eaith, ee 

ae we: was a refuge to kings; wife of king Rama, who was celebrate : 
ed. in the circle of kings; and mother of the great wartiorking 
ae -Karhsandrayana—the lady, who gave delight to the best. of the ge SS 
eae - Brahmanas, got this beautiful. temple (Matha) erected. ea es 


M4 


2. Through her gifts she destroyed the exit colony ee 


es Pe pore: of the world; through her glory she rendered tens of see 


z _ thousands of people ‘more beautiful than the ‘autumn moon; : Light 


ith pleasure. 


. of the lady, thriving as the s 


: le Se: may shine tile 
in the Pegiont ¢ “of the thre 


nectar, r 


4, (This) poetry of ‘the ¢ ood oet Madhava and (hs) gery Wee | 


through her modestyand her prudence she brought her relatives ae 
: . 3 Sunder: control; such a repository of “bright, wiltues, salque in ee 
Pes ie world, got this temple built. - oo 
pages Ge TM the year signed as 304 appre by King Lalshone, oe ae 
Lee this lady of world-renowned fame got this abode « of the god, ce Ve 
ae ose good qualities, constructed. wi Satie Tea 


- -gised Karhsanarayana ‘Lakshminath. 
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| 5. T he faithful lady, ‘Anumati, who was eeaued aay and : 
| night in the deeds of piety, got this abode of the god constructed - 
in the course of an austerity—the lady who was the wife of Ris- 
panarayana, the lord of the lords of the earth, and who was. in 7 
| oe ways, like an ornament in the whole world, 


6. It was some Lakshmi, Goddess of wealth and success, not on 


. emaciated, who had come over to the earth for the devotion. of ‘i 
Madhava, whose eldest son, a terror in Tirhut to the king of” | 
Yavanas, is this king of kings, Karhsandriyana, with a passion ae 
for war. | nee oes 
By orders of Anuninc Devi, full of glory, the construction 4 


of. this temple was made by the most obedient, Gaya’s son, : nS 


stesssumlday this be auspicious. May there be success. | 
| It is clear from the Inscription that this stone slab was the 
Kirtisila of the temple of Madhava erected by Anumati Devi 
who was the daughter-in-law of Harinarayana Bhairava 
Singha, wife of Ripandrayana Ramabhadra and mother of 
: Karhsanarayana Lakshminatha during the year 394 of the Laksh- 
- mana Sen era when her son was the ruler of Mithila. | These 
names are famous i in the history of Mithila i in the 15th Century 
and the reign of Bhairva Singha, ‘who assumed, the Virud of 


Harinarayana, was without any doubt the golden age of Mithila. Agee 


In his court were gathered such renowned scholars as Vidyapati, 


S Vachaspati, Vardhamana, Ruchipati, Misarii and a host of other ce ie | : 

Writers: whose. works have immmortalised. not only their own : ee 

oe ; names but the names of their patrons. also. | The colophons of . . 
‘Vachaspati’ s ‘Sraddhakalpa and. Varndhamanas Gangakrtyavi- Baers 


= veka. give us the names of Harinarayana and his son Ripa ee 


us narayana ‘Rambhadra. ‘One Andhra Scholar Ramabhatta, _ ’ : 
a the: author of Vidvatprabodhini a ‘Commentary on Saraswata We 
system of Grammar, has immortalised the fame of the Brah- ee 


3 “mana king Ripandrayana to whom he paid a visit from Gaya. : 
The Mantrapradipa of Harapati called Agemachirya. has. eulo« 


2 : - eedayenkierste Dhira $ Singh 2 the pine one of ‘Bhairav 
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phon remark in the Ms. of Setudarpani. In L. Sam. 392, only 


two years before the construction of this temple, a copy of | 
‘Devimahatmya was transcribed by Udayakara which is still 
preserved in the Nepal Durbar Library. Udayakara mentions 
himself afar aa as in the final prose passage in this inscrip- _ 
tion. and describes himself ¢ as layne been ce es to it ey 
| Karhsanarayana. oe | | . 
Doubts have been expressed about my ‘interpretation of Cet | 
in the compound qe-VT BUA q- fafaq in the third verse and 
some people take it to suggest zero. 4, no doubt, means _ 
“Void” and can, therefore, be used for zero but in most of the — 
| dates known to me, which can thus be deduced, a stands : 
for nine as there are nine *F@’s in the human body, I have 
not come across any date where V*%] stands for zero. Vidyapati 
has mentioned the year of the death of Deva Singh in his” 


7  Abahatta verse as HAS-VFY-HI GFSAT ATAU, AH tence net “3 
_ Here the year 293 of ‘the Lakshmana Sen Era has been — ie 
: stated as equivalent to the Saka year 1324, In the date es 


oe of this inscription also, if eq is taken to mean Zero, SS 
2oAb would go ninety years back to the L. Sam. 304 which 3° 


is much earlier than the reign of Dhira Singh whom ee. 
the father-in-law of Anumati Devi succeeded on the. throne Of. 


oe - Mithila. In view, therefore, of the fact that in L. Sam. 392.0 ae ; 


ee Karhsanarayana i is described in the manuscript of the Devima- a 
ae hatmya to have been reigning, there should be no doubt. about ? 


the interpretation of the words of this inscription to mean ‘LL - 


aes Sam 394 with Ve standing for nine, not-for zero, 8 
Coming back to the inscription itself, one cannot fail to 5 be ee 


| oe oe - impressed. with the style. of the panegyric recorded therein. We i Cae : 


now from different sources that Bhairava Singha was indeed a 


“nee refuge to the kings and Varddhamana i in the Introductory verse 
| : | : OL, his Dandaviveka states that ‘Bhairava “Singha gave ‘shelter yes : 
te Hussain Sah (of Jaunpur) when he was bereft of his entire te 

8S army, probably when he was “fleeing — to Bengal, and CONS 
ee es Kedar Ror set Beg 


s subservient e to. himself ] ee 
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“as a wife”. We have. the testimony of the Andhra va Schlag ae 


about the reputation of Ramabhadra. Ripanarayana. Know- 7 


| ing the history of these turbulent times when the Pathan Em- ee 

pire was disintegrating | and local ‘Mohammadon chiefs. were 

_ pouncing upon the holy land of Mithilas from both the east and . = 

the west, the description of Karhsanarayana Lakshminath as. the. eo po 
“terror in Tirhut to the king of the Yavanas” seems. quite appro- o 


: priate and it was in one of those fights that this “terror” himself 


was laid low on the field of battle and with him the glory ofthe 2. 
Oinabars came to'an end. It is not known definitely. when” 
Karhsanarayana was defeated and by whom, but most probably oe 

_ it was about the year 1525 that he succumbed tothe onslaught 
of Nasrat Shah of Bengal and this temple too must have = > 


been demolished in any one of these many Mohammadon in-. 
- vasions some time within 30 years of its | erection, in the L. Sam. 
year 394 corresponding to 1503 A. D. | 

_ About the Mahadevi, who got this eee erected, the 


Pai records of the Maithil Brahmanas are very elucidative. ne : 
King Ramabhadra had four wives of whom the first wasAnumati, 
oo the daughter of Shiva Jha of Pali. family resident of Mahisi — nip Tage 
now in the district of Saharsa. The mother of Anumati bee 


o king but the different: members 


e longed to the Mandara family resident of the village of Jaraha- 


ne tid, a village about a mile west of the spot where the ruins of the BES Soe 
temple have been unearthed. ‘Shiva Jha of Mahisi was one of ey 


the most respectable among Maithil Brahmanas of hig owns 


a times and it will greatly interest the scholars to know | that = : eer 
ee the late’ chairman of the Bihar Public. Service Commission, ee eee ‘ 
2 Dr. _ Amaranath Jha. was: eleventh i in the direct line of descent SEP aN 


: : ; fr om Shiva Jha. Rapanarayana Ramabhadra had another son, : : : ae 
eae Bhavanatha, from a second wife. He also assumed. the role eee 


of royalty and called himself Hridayanarayana. ‘Ramabhdra 
a3 had a brother Purusottama, called | Garudanarayana, and he also eee 


oe assumed. kingship. It will thus appear. tha Oy peed ma = Eas 
a ‘15th. century, the Raj of Mithila was not un : 


: ow were e laying claim to. royalty w 


eee : : ee devi Anumati composed 
gees s Kuladhara Kavi. Not i 1 
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which was s the imperative need. of the hour. In the light of the . 


analysis given above, the words of the inscription that Maha- 


devi Anumati, “through her modesty and her prudence brought | 
her relatives under her control’ sound quite appropriate 
and it is just possible that under the pressure of the repeated  —_—/ 
attacks from the Mohamadon chiefs from all sides, she succeeded 


both by her fraz and 47 in bringing about a sort of unity 
ibe among all the members of the Oinabara royal family. It was 
however too late. The rivalry and antagonism among the diffe- 
rent members of the family and among the different branches oe 
of the same family proved fatal to the solidarity which was _ 

_ 80 necessary to withstand the attacks of the common foe. But_ 
from this inscription it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
successful attempt was made, though very late, to patch up 


these personal differences and the credit for the achievement 
of this was due to the tactfulness and modesty displayed by 


Mahadevi Anumati, the queen mother when her eldest son, 


_Karhsanar3yana, was ruling Mithila. 


About the poet who composed these panegyrics, nothing i is hye 
toes ‘elon definitely. . Madhava i is such a common name that un- aes at 
_less more details are given it is impossible to fix up his identity, He wos 
I have come across only one Madhava who can be identified eee 
with the writer of these verses with any plausibility and he is 
eae called “Madhura Kavi” in the Pafijis. He belonged to. the — ar 
- “same family as Shiva Jha, the father of Mahadevi Anumati, ees 
oe but Madhava was tenth in descent from the common ancestor ee 
from whom Shiva Jha was only the seventh, ‘Shiva, however, Le 
oe belonged to a senior ‘branch while Madhava to a junior one coe 
me co ane and — is not quite. absurd to suppose that Madhava was a : ee ek 
Ss young poet ‘patronised by Mahadevi Anumati when he was ee 
oe depured to compose these verses for the inscription. - Se 
"The last verse is obscure because the first four letters of the Te 
Shed gees iat line and the first three letters of the second line cannot ‘be Seg 
So read. There seems, however, to be some panegyric of . Mahi- by ug 
more. properly, to be composed, by eae 


a wa about t Kuladhara, nor any — Re 
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panegyric available extolling the virtues of this; wise queen but eae 


_ this much can safely be inferred from this last verse of the Ins- i = 
 eription that during the last days of Oinabara rule of Mithila 


i -Mahadevi_ Anumati did all she could to. avert. the danger of a 

is disintegration of the Raj of Tirhut and thus save it from falling ees 
a prey to the Mohemmadon invaders. ‘That she could not 
succeed does not take away from the credit that is her due and? a 8 
if the panegyrics of Kuladhara Kavi could be available ‘then 
only the part she played during shes, cuitical days would be S 
a properly, assessed. ge 
The inscription ends with a deseiptioa of the. atean ete . cen | 
- did all the stone work of this temple and though his name is Aa 


effaced we can still read TaT TAT as his appellation. It is 

clear, therefore, that he was a man of Gaya and we cannot but 
_ praise his skill in inscribing these verses. The most important 
7 thing about this inscription is the very artistic writing of the 


s bee whole inscription and this can be put forth | as the specimen of : 


oS 1s the ue sty of Tirhuta waitng 4 in athe Begumings of the 16th century, ne 


LAND AND LABOUR AMONGTHE MUNDAOFBIHAR 
| ‘ By ne “ 
L. P:: Vidvar thi, Ranchi 


To: day many speak about the tribes of primitive and back- 


| ward people, many are planning for the tribes and many are en | 


| gaged i in the task of tribal rehabilitation in India. In Bihar, as 


well, much is being done to bring these millions of people on the 


footing of the other advanced and modern cultural groups. Be- 
‘sides governmental machinery, several social agencies and — 
- missionaries are making tireless efforts to eliminate the black 
‘spot of backwardness and primitivism from the cultural canvas. 
It is indeed a good augury for the future of tribal Bihar. 


To-day there are many specific problems before the tribal on 


7 - societies, which are being attended to by the government and. : 


‘non-official organizations. Among them, the place of tribal. 


a economy looms large. ‘The economic problems of the different ene 


— tribes of Bihar, in detail, are different: and specific studies are. ee 
ne required for each tribe before any scheme is put forward for « eco= coe 
~ nomic rehabilitation. Here in the present paper, I like to dis- 


: cuss. the various implications of land. and labour i in a relation 10) eee 


fee be ae Munda ¢ of Bihar. 


The Munda. 


oe The Mundas happen: to be the ‘oldest ‘tribal: ‘population of rare 
oo the picturesque plateau of ‘Chotanagpur and demographically oe 


as well they are the most numerous tribe of Chotanagpur, exe 
Ses, cept the Dravidian Oraon. Census report of 1901, records their ane 
ue a | population to. be 3,44, 373 but in the census of 1941, it rose to. oe : 
hs a B19, 748 and it is evident, though not recorded, that their - popu- . 
eS lation has" further gone up. by. thousands" in the last ‘thirteen _ ea Ne 
es years. ‘The great bulk of this population i is mostly concentrated oes 

| hae the southern, south-western and eastern part of Ranchi Distt. mae 


| ee The Mundas exclusivel depend, upon agriculture for their 
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livelihood, and our door to door. census noe some “Munda villages a1 
7 (Perka in the Khunti sub-division; Burhadih i in Bundu P.S.ete. ): 
brings to light that about 96% of the Munda population, are 
directly connected with agriculture, out. of which about 20% | 
are agricultural labourers and only about 4% of their ‘popula 
tion Is engaged in other occupations. 3 a 


- Economic setting. 


neeaomically, they are very dcoreed and barring a handful 
of families in each village, the bulk of population lives on the | 
verge of starvation at least for three months. The plight of agrin 
cultural labourers is all the more pitiable. Agricultural da- 
bour can provide them livelihood for three months only; they 
have to seek work elsewhere as coolies, porters etc. for nine months. 
Migration of the Munda labourers to tea gardens of Assam, 
Bhutan and Darjeeling is everyday increasing by leaps and 
bounds. From recent times a large number of Mundas also go 
temporarily for seeking their bread in Andaman. Islands and in _ 
the villages of Bengal. And when © they return. from these 
areas, they do not find themselves only misfit in their societies, - 
but with them they bring in cee disease and death i inthe _ 
| - tribal society. a Seen ee nose. 
The size of holding per fitatly 4 is s acather clue for understand: 
: ing the poverty of the Munda... Fr rom. the: census of village 7 a 
 Perka in Khunti sub-division, we found that about 45% of ea 
ne the families have less than 5 acres of landand only 12% of the are ae 
ee total families have more than 25 acres of land. The acreage Be 
per family is still, less in many other Munda villages studied by 
us and it appears. that averagely speaking. the size of holding ers 
Sper family i is not more than 3 acres. With this should be consi- 
ooh eodered the factors of infertility of soil as. well, as the inadequacy 
oe of irrigational water, and crude method of. cultivation which | 
oe. taken. in all reduce. the spice a income per cape be 
a 2 very. insufficient. les Sythe Soe eet a eale see hes Se ee 
Boek ~The’ cattle wealth. of the ‘Mande also peeves gloomy 
fe picture, The catile of this area are very poor, underfed di 
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the lack of good pasture and Bad fodder especially for seven: 
months. The cattle are of poor breed also. The poverty of 
the villagers affects the food stuff of the cattle which are com- 


: -pulsorily tamed by the villagers to give calves and not for the 
purpose of milk. As regards: the number of cows, bullocks and’ 


buffaloes, they are only 1:5,1°9, and 2 per family respectively a 


in Perka village. But we were surprised to record only 9 cows. 
in Burhadih where the number of bullocks came to be 244 and 
those of male buffalloes to be 18. 3 
The poverty of the Munda is brought out by the extent of 7 
indebtedness. Thirty to forty per cent of the Munda families — 
show grain debts. The average amount in Munda villages 
varies from 2 to 4 maunds. Cash debt is also not small. In 
short, it may be said that the average amount of debt comes to 
be equivalent to one to two months of food. _ 


Economy Versus Education. 


This short resume of the Munda economy introduces a us ee: 


ie the vast economic problems that threaten the very healthy exis- 4 : 


tence of the tribe. Inspite of their least wants and poor level’ iin 


of aspiration, they have to struggle hard for leading even hand _ 


to mouth existence. This monster of poverty affects their all 
spheres of life. It especially hampers the education of the. 


a - Munda children who are miserably needed by their parents for 


oo - sharing in their struggle for existence. Most parents want to : 


send them to neighbouring schools and mostly. temporarily do 


: “$05 but their pressing need at their homes or field compel. latter eet 


: “to abandon. the schools. In some of the villages of Khunti_ sub- ee 


| - division, T found that about 56% of the school. going children ‘ | pee 
a have not taken their admission while the rest took their. admis- 


. ‘sion: but. only, 20% of the total school going < children fontaine: oe 


: their studies for some time. 


- How economic conditions in ‘tribal areas affect: the gondlts PE ey 


eg tion of children, can be also had if: we compare the figures _ of oe Le : 
oe students in various kinds of schools of Ranchi. District i in-the 90% 
Riseaie 1951-52 with these of 195 53. 


In this, ae it under He baile 
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| consideration, the strength of pupils in primary sesola came . 


down by 6481, in Middle schools by 1759 and in High Schools 


by 2088. This alarming decrease in the strength of students . 
in various grades may be due to some other reasons, but. the | 
main reason is suggested to be change in session of schools from - 
| January to July. In January after the harvesting season, the eco- — 


nomic condition of the tribal villagers is very much improved and 


they can think of sparing their children for admission in Schools. 
But July is the period of scarcity as well as the period of heavy on 
agricultural engagements. During this period the tribal peasant 
and landless labourers don’ t find themselves at all economically — 


comfortable to Spare their hungry and naked children for school, 
when they are badly needed in the field to ensure rich harvest. 

To be precise, the above economic factors and their inte- 
gral relation with education lead us to infer that economic 
uplift should go hand in hand with educational rehabilitation. 
But in Bihar, we find more emphasis on. literacy than econo- 


mic problems. From the annual reports of the Adim Jati Seva 
Mandal it becomes evident that practically no amount is spent 


for economic amelioration of the tribal people. But the find. 


_ ing of the anthropologists show that, in general, economic . 
3 rehabilitation should be more emphasised. than. education. In 


- this connection Mr. Madan. has aptly opined that “Literacy ole 


will have to be given a lower. priority in an all India Apibal 3 

~ rehabilitation scheme than socio-economic uplift, medicinal and Sa HES 

baie 4 hygienic facilities and improved transportation and communi- car pebige? 
Cation.” This may be considered to be over simplification ee ae 
case of the Munda for, economically they are not so depressed OEE 

o but at. the same time there is no gainsaying the fact that both 
the economic. problems _ and question of | education: should See 
be considered, and executed with equal seriousness and sincerity. fe 

Le But without entering into detail, little. has been done except - 
sale the establishment of a _ number of getesgellt 5 and inven 


hedag 
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scientific planning of economic rehabilitation of the Munda. 
| baad and Agricul ture. 


| From the agricultur al points of view, the whole of the Munda | 
- area is undulating and can be divided into two major catego- 
_Yies—the upland and the lowland. The. upland in the local. 
_ dialect is known as Ténr or danr and the lowland is known as. 
‘Dons’. Both the Tanr as well as the Don have been further 
divided into three types on the basis of oS se tal leg 
tion, and fertility. | es 3 pa 
The elevation of the Tanr- varies hee oO” to 25 ft. and can 
be classified into Tarn I (O’—10’), Tanr II (10’—15’) and 
Tanr IIT (15’—25’). Tanr I, locally known as Dihart Tanr is 
the nearest of the village and is regarded as the part of the vil- 
lage site itself. Soil of such land consists of equal proportion 
of sand and clay. and is used as “bari” for the raising of onion, 


| ee garlic, ‘potatoes, ‘Dbiras” (Paddy seedling) on a small scale. | In ‘get a 


s Tanr Ia coarse type of paddy known as Gora i is also. extensi- 


o vely cultivated. On Tanr I, that contains gravelly soil, maize , . 
and pulses are cultivated. The produce per acre varies from e 
6 mds. to. 4 mds. Tanr IIL also contains Rugari. or gravelly ; 


. soil of very inferior quality. This type of land is utterly | infertile 3 
7 and i in some suitable places only hard corns like mustard seeds, | 


oe til and ‘Surguja are raised but the eiyield never exceeds 4 to 5 a 


| mds. per acres i. 7 oon ee ee 
The second type of the land Don: is. ower thaw thé Tant Pa 


a in elevation, the depth varying from 0’ to 22’ from the level oe 
area, Soils of the Don land are very suitable for raising rich 


ce tice haavest. ‘Don lands, have. been also_ divided into. three eee 
The garka loyang or the lowest Don land. Gi) The ‘Sokra oe 


oe paea surface show. good de 


Oe oh land or terraces of middle elevation and (iii) the Badi or Chowra 
7 Don land, situated farther: up and etatediately below w the cee 
| a Taria Tanr. ee ee eee es 


"The lowest Don lands, that aie fuin 16 ft. to 29 fe. pal vie ee 


as Nagra soils which i is s the best su ited for t rice e cultivation This 


sits of black sticky. soil” known Bate 2 
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_kind of land can retain moisture . for a | very yong period and | 
yield rich produce of rice varying from 25 t020 mds. peracre, The 
Sokra at the Dons of middle elevation (10’ to 15’ below the area) 


is characterised by a soil known. as_ Khisi, which consists of - ae 


‘equal proportion of sand and clay. Nagra soil: is also mixed 


_ with it. This area is also suitable for raising rice and winter : ee 
crops, but the yield per acre is reduced to 15 to 18 mds. The 


badi or Chawra, the highest among the Don land (10’ to O') — 


is characterised by little deposits of brown Nagra soil and. pro- oo oe 
duces winter rice crop which is. usually harvested inthe month 
_ of Aghan (December). The land is least fertile among the Don : So. 
lands and the average yield per acre varies from 10to12mds. 


_. As regards the proportion of land, under Tanr and Dons, 
it varies from area to area. In Burhadih village of Bundu police 


_ station, out of 761 acres of total land, there are 433 acres of a 
arable land of which 248 acres are Don land and 185 acres 


are Tanr land. The acreage under three types of Tanr’ and 


| ae Don in the village can be also classified i in a tabular form: — 
oes Dypes. of Tanr Acreage | Types of Don Acreage. ae 


2 a : two problems of wasteland and l 


oe. Tang I. 65. acres. Garha or Don 1: “56 acres’. 
el  Tanr IL oe A Sokra or ‘Don IP. OP 
 Tanr Il LO ere Don Il: ae 108 ny 


cn Besides these arable lands, a large isi, covering | an area of pet ase 
~ 233 acres are barren uplands, some portions of it are wader: fo 
EE natural vegetation. The rest are left. as” barren or wasteland. ache 


In other Munda areas, the pattern of land utilization presents eS 


ee: similar picture; the difference bring only. in the : prpportion e ae 


: of fi acreage under these. types of land. 


Now, from the brief survey of the ‘agricaltural: land ocine : oe 


ae and their. utilization, it becomes clear thata large acreage of the ene 
ea Munda country is. lying barren. and ‘ways and means should be oe 
pee adopted to reclaim them.» It also becomes obvious that the = 
a yield of crop per acre, especially i in Don IIL and Tanr lands is 


- very low and needs: prompt a tt Ss increase. a 


losely connected 
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7 ‘worth while to consider these two problems i in some details. , a 


Soil and Agriculture. 


‘The study of soil a the area clearly reveals that ae the 


a the whole of land i issmainly covered with sandy and gra- 


velly soil. Besides the inferior quality of soil that coverstheland, 


_ the area is further affected by soil erosion. Both the types of 

Sheet and Gully erosions are conspicuous in the Munda country. — 

As the cultivated Tanr lands are not properly terraced with 

embankment, the running water removes the valuable top soil. 
The slopes of the field are also being eroded by the headward 
erosion of deep gullies and everyday ravines and bad land are 
increasing in the Munda’area. | 
Soil erosion is every day increasing in this area: some of the | 


_ reasons of which are known but little attempts are being made eae 
to put a check upon them. As the Tanr and ridges are devoid ee 


of natural vegetation, sheet and gully erosions take place in 
such areas. This has got further philip because of the clearance 
of forests and cutting of trees for domestic purposes. Deteriow 


ration of pasture because of overgrazing has further added to 


the pace of soil erosion. The removal of soil from the Tair 0 
upland i is further facilitated by the ploughing of the land along ce : 
the slopes. The ignorant tribals are not fully familiar with the ee 
oe implication of the soil erosion and they feel no hesitation a ee 
a 7 ploughing the land along the slopes rather. than across them. 


~The soil. erosion has been very adversely affecting the agri- 


Apleat economy of the Munda. With the removal of top- Wee 


: ~ soil, the fertility of the land has been very much reduced. “The. 
ee soil-covering | on the sloping fields has become thinner and _ 


thinner every day as a result of which the yield per acre has 
‘been reduced. The gully erosion even transforms the rich 
crag ae fertile land into waste Jand. In order to preserve | the peasants” ae ee 
one oe property an earnest attempt should be made for the ‘conserva- — oe 
pens tion of soil. Restoration of the protective and binding vegetative ie oe : 
ve cover and the controlled arming are the. two main. ‘ways that or 8 
‘i Ds should be eapelied § for th : conserva 


ation nof soil in | the Munda area. 
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There are some bushes and trees that can : protect: soil from = 


erosion. — Pulush and Sindnar are such bushes that can be plan- | 


ted to check the soil erosion in Munda area. Further more — 
trees like Palas, bari, Kusum can be also planted on the Tanr 


land with a view to check not only soil erosion but to rear lac oe 


insects for providing raw materials to lac cottage industries. ee 
The Munda area has its importance in. commercial sphere for ae 


the production of lac. There are numerous factories of lac 
‘industry in Bundu, three at Khunti, two at Murhu, and one at: - 
‘Tapkara. Besides these, the Munda area provides also “raw 


material to the lac factories at Jhalda located in Manbhum. > 
Besides these trees, Sawai grass, can be also planted on adarge (°c 


scale in such areas. Even to-day, Sawai grass is found in the 


‘Munda area here and there. Attempt can be made to tame ae 


- them in such areas where soil erosion is rampant and where 
cultivation of crops does not appear possible. The sawai grass 
will be a valuable asset for developing paper industry, thereby 


it will create an additional scope for jobs for many. Besides these, _ 
several fruit trees can be planted on such wasteland for profitable ee 

oe purposes. Tf this is implemented a vast tract of Tanr land canbe | ae 
reclaimed as forests and gardens which will provide raw materials 


: | especialy 3 in the Tarn and. Don . 
Ue joe Don fields: do: not t segue 


: al the development of cottage industries of lac, tussar, paper _ ke 


This will ease the problem of landless labourers and can c dont : : 


a pore supplementary jobs to the petty farmers. 


‘Secondly, control of cultivation 3 is most ‘essential i in the oe : 


s ‘copsedvation. i should be controlled at critical points : (1) Where A 2 ee 


denudation starts from the ridge down | the ‘slope. (2) Where 
the: gully Js. formed and multiplied. Attention | should. be : en 
: paid to the contour ploughing. Furrows in ‘such field should | Ae 
never be parallel to the slope. _ aE hey : should be devoted ‘tothe! ae 
S caltivation of certain crops like Mug, Urid, eas Bodi lit, cn 


| Agriculture and Irrigation. 


oe is. eedlen to stress the neec of irtigational water supply 
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“Syation of rice if the monsoon rain is favogieule: But in the — 
case of the failure of the monsoon the provision of irrigational 
water becomes very imperative even for these lowlands. More- 
over, if irrigational facilities are provided, not only yield of cul- 
_ tivated land will go up but also a large tract of cultivable waste 
can be reclaimed. | | . 
Now, question arises what are the resources that: should be 
tapped for making provision for agricultural water supply. Of 


course there are a large number of rivers and rivulets inthis area _ 


‘but they cannot be used for irrigational purposes because the 
construction of canalis very much expensive in view of the hilly 
and undulated topography of this area. Moreover, the rivers 
have attained their old stage, their beds are flat and they are — 
not in a position to store and supply water when it is needed. 

Tank and well-irrigation have great prospect in the Munda _ 


area. It is remarkable to note that water table in this area oo. 
oe 4 passes just below the Don land. Natural wells locally known as 
Dari or Chuan—are available here and there on the low lands. ae 
Water of such well is specially used for drinking purposes. Arti- pi 
oaee - ficial wells can be had only by digging 5 to 10 feet in depth. 


Hence the problem of irrigating the lowland is not at all acute. 


oo But. it. is very hard task for the resourceless ignorant Mundas to. 


| _ manage to irrigate the uplands. | The state (Govt. “of. Bihar) a | 
_ | have dug a large number of tanks: on such Tanr land. But these nae : 
tanks: become dry just after the rainy season and practically. they ee 
ces are useless for the villagers. This project of minor irrigation in 
Munda area has ultimately failed and it has failed because the 


are - plans of such tanks could not take the local hydraulic condition e 
ae i into consideration. Ee ey e ee 


It is. worthwhile ‘to jnake arrangement for the storage of em 


a “water on the plain area ‘itself. Some rivers can be dammed. eres 


oe Some reservoirs can. be. made i in the. vicinity of natural wells, a 


2e : os and tanks etc. can be dug i in relation to. the water table. Water ue S A 
Os from these tanks and reservoirs can be made accessible to the ees: 
- tanr land with the help. of pumps. Of course, it is a bit expensive aed 

oe to fo purchase Reaping’ machines bu the government, must. make : 
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as available to the people by way of ioah ete. to ‘saable: them Se 
to reclaim such lands. ‘Besides this, tube wells can also be tri- 


ed in this area. ee ae 
It is gratifying to note that the Seventh Dey “Adventist see 


| Mission (American) has. actually converted about 100 acres of a 
‘Taner land into fertile field by applying this system of i irrigation. At ee 

one mile from Khunti on the Simdega Road, “we find. a very lar ee : : = a i: 

— enclosure of tanr land under cultivation for raising not only OW 
seeds, vegetables, fruits, but also rice. The yield of this Tanr seta 
land has not only gone up, but double crops are raised. The - ene 
secret of its increased fertility is not to be sought in the use gfe hea ee 
tractors or the application of manuring but mainly in the supply Me ees, 
of agricutural water with the help of pumps from the'river flowitig ae 


on the low land. It is actually an eye opener and challenge to 


ce those interested 4 in the economic rehabilitation of the tribes. 


Cattle and Agriculture . 


We have made an appraisal of the cattle wealth earlier and : 


7 it appears relevant here to comment that with weak and inade- — 
quate cattle wealth, the agricultural economy of the people can 
22 Ot flourish. It is worthwhile to arrange for pasture for the oops 
: “starving, dumb friends.” Proper arrangements ‘should be. on ise 
made to improve the breed of the cattle. ‘The cattle of this area 
aa mostly suffer from mouth and leg diseases. Adequate facilities eee 
- should be granted by establishing veterinary hospitals as. well agen 
se 7 _ breeding stations. The villagers should be. enlightened on these eee 
points and breeding of cattle should be made peny: available, te 
ces and accepia ble to them. Be a 
There are various. other problems connecting the teed ‘and ee 
car the agriculture of the Mundas. But they are of general types, oa 
_ lighter problems of manure and seed, method of cultivation and 
a fragmentation of lands etc, These. should. also not escape the ee 
. a. of the administrators i in view of ante ignorance: of the tribal | 


population live on the verge oF starvation at least’ for a ajudaiede ae 


of a year but inspite of such a depressing economic condition 
more stress is being given on tribal education than on its ‘eco- 
- nomic conditions. ‘This attitude and approach need revision. 
Tt would be apparent from what has been said above that: 
1. In the rehabilitational scheme of the Munda both their 
| question of ‘education and economic rehabilitation should be 
considered ‘on equal footing and importance of literacy need 
‘not be over emphasised at the cost of economic aan as both ; 
7 are closely interconnected. | 
2. Attempts should be made for a sabenenetaes’ dand 
utilization of the Munda country and ways and means should be 
_ devised for reclaiming the cultivable waste lands and — | 
the fertility of the Tanr lands. ore, 
3, Bushes like putush, sinduar, grasses like sabai, ‘trees oa 
like Palas, Bair, Kusum. should be planted with aview to check- 


: ae be devastating soil erosion as well as to provide raw materials. for ‘wae Font 
such cottage industries that depend on forest products for raw 


. materials. This will ease the problem of landless labourers and eS : 


ad miey provide supplementary jobs for the petty farmers, 
4, Efforts should be made to check sheet erosion and gully : 


| e erosion by propagating controlled farming and vee: of certain Bale ie 
e paral like ; mug, urad, kurihi, and bodi etc. | 7 : 7 


5, Tanks and wells should be constructed ensuring “the Supply | 
is of sarictiarel water fo the Don land at the time of failure of the 


ae BigHiCOR. . | 3 ee, eee oe 
oa - 6. The natural well Gide as ‘Dar?’ should be further exploit ee 
ed for irrigational purposes. ee | te 


7 By 


mping ‘system should be. aaepied ana Soptleteed for pes 


ES _— Strigating the Tanr land. ‘Government should make adequate Ene : 
ee atrangement | for ‘making agricultural water supply available to — 


oe _ the poor tribal populiten for’ x tenigatinig me suitable Tanr’ area be : 


a area a should be Improved pe 
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9, Adequate facilities should be granted to'these tribes for 
Aasing scientific manures and seeds. | | tego 
10. A team of trained workers should be entrusted with the 


work of economic. rehabilitation of the Mundas under a Special 
‘Officer. | ue a | 


--RAJAPUTANA THROUGH THE AGES* 
| (SAKA-KUSANA AND GUPTA. PERIODS. ) 
_ BY: | 
R. C. Aciawala, 

i, Pre-Gupta Pertod. iw | 

The history of Rajaputana, during the Parthian ena the 
‘Scythian periods, is not well known to the scholarly world. © 
Dr. H. Goetz (Ari and Architecture of the Bikaner State, Oxford, 
1950, p. 27) states that “during the successive Graceo-Bactrian, 
Parthian and Scythian invasions, the Mallois were forced into 


the Thar desert, south of the Yaudheyas. The Mohila settle. . 


ments round Sujanagarh’ are probably the last remnants of the 
Malvas in Bikaner and Jaipur territory, before they proceeded 


to the south-east and finally settled in Malwa. The ad- a 


a vance of the Madlavas however pressed the Yaudheyas and their ey 


— . neighbours—the Arjundyanas towards north.’*2 


Regime of the Kusduas and the Ksatrapas: 


"The Kusanas who had conquered the whole of the Pafijab- ok sate 
a ie 2 the beginning of the first century A.D., extended their sway nnd 
ae ‘up to Mathura and the mCeOn ‘round about it. It was rather me oe 


fe og wu B. Historical Seciei, Lucknow 


a “Abbreviations used — | : 
mee Raith: K.N. Puri, Reeccpcnions at Rairh. 


pentane (2) Pear : Dz R. Sahni, Archaeological Remains. aa Excavation cS pian Se 
> Sambar. ' : a 


(3) Bairat: D. R. Sahn: “Asehanalogicel Remains ani Riadasions at Bairat, - 


(4) GCAI : J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India. 1936. London. 


(5) NHIP : R. CG. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar, A New Atistory of the 7 


: * ; Indian People, IV, 1946, Lahore (Gupta Vakdtaka Age). 


(6) AIN : ‘8. BK Chakrayorty,., A Bes of Ancient Indian Numismatics, i ee x 


: 1931, Calcutta. 


ee \ CCIM: VeAL Smith, Catalogue g the Coins in the Indian Museum , 
eee ory I, 1906, Oxford. ae 


(8) ATU: ‘The Age of Imperial Unity, 1 10%, “Bombay. 
~ (9). ASR : Atdlamtogien! Survey of eae Arvaial: Ree 


ae ‘Bikaner region. ee 2 
2, Cf. Allan, CCAL, 'p. 


p. CLI of introduction - P. Te ‘Gupte, Fomnal ¢ ote es Ak 
KD AIP 78 Sircar i in ATU, Pe ee oe 


. as ae ‘Dr. Ae Ss: ‘Altekar Fournals of the Numismatic Society of India, VIL, pe 98. ae 


: : : been somewhere in the North-Eastern ‘Rajaputana, 
ae successful aminsigny | Usavadata. ‘Visited 
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not possible for the Yaudheyas,® Anjundyanast and the Mala- — 
vas to bear the burnt of these mighty inroads. Eventually they 
had to remain silent for sometime, especially during the reigns 
periods of the first three Kusana rulers i.e., up to the close ee 
the first or the beginning of the second century A. D. eae 
—@ One of the Nasik Cave Inscriptions informs us that Useva a 

dita (i.e. Risabhadatta) is said to have marched as far as the land 

of the Uttamabhadras who were living j in the region of Ajmer to- 
wards the begining of the second century A.D. These Utta-— 
mabhadras were residing very close to the mighty Malayas (i.e. — 
Malavas) and were being harassed by the latter. R Risabhadatta 

—the leader of the Western Ksatrapas—took the side of the 
Uttamabhadras and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Malavas; 

Besides this, he is said to have visited the Puskara-Tiriha (about 

6-7 miles from Ajmer) for some ceremonial consecration.® 

The Nasik inscription, under review, states that Risabhadatta 

had launched this compaign at the instance of Bhajtdéraka:— 
 bha iarakd anatiya ca gatosmim vars dratumM Glayeht hi rudham Uta- 
mabhadram mocaytium. Te Malaya pranddeneva apayata Uiama- 
bharakanam ca ksatriyam sarve parigraha krité. Tatosamim gato 
- Poksaréni tatra ca maya abhiseko kyito...etc. It is not possible to 8 
determine whether the word bhattaraka (= lord) indicated the Se 
: Western-Ksatrapa chief Nahapana ~ or some -Kusana_ ‘tuler, Pe : vs 
- But Dr. D. C. Sircar (A1U, p. 180-1) holds the opinion that “the ee aN 
tae Ajmer. region in Rajpntans lay within the sphere of Nahapa- aoe 
 ha’s” influence” “sb It is interesting to note that Naha- oe 
: heer ty sir publi a 400, re fed = = ae 3 fo 
#H. Goetz, op. cit... p. 2 teen Ty 
ef They fa alten Yuen eubued by she ore of oe he ae 
| they. regained their independent status (cf. AIU; ee h 1 ae Starve of Indigo 
(ay Epigraphia Indica, VIII, pp. 78 ff, no. 10; Arcnacorogic nd 7 Etinds, 1, eae ae 
Western Circle, IV, pp. 99, no. 53 G. H. Ojha, Hi istory: of Rajabutand, ‘ 


ae , ; lect Inscriptions, 1, 1942, Calcutta, pp. 162-3; a Pea tes 
- » tr Patt BP BE and 1645, “journals of the Numismatic Society ef India, Vu, ee 


Cens 
that “the scene of war was therefore in- : a 

f the seige of the Uttamabhadras should have. 
since on: concluding | the 
skara-Tirtha near Ajmer.” oe 


foo holds this opinion and states 
tral Rajaputana. - _ The place o 


1e Pu 


pana’s? coins. tae spénally b bea a in. the A 
is also very likely that these.coins might have reached the. wl Toc 


vie Oe 


jmer negion. a - 


through the travellers. and the i visiting. g the Bailar: : ee 


Tirtha. 


Gi) The mighty X audtegas very § soon. appear to. have chal Son fae asd 


| scpond centiany a D. Nee they came in ‘clash ite the Sales chief Las : : 


Rudradamana designated as. Mahdksairaga in. the well known. — 
Janagarh Inscription. This epigraph, of 150 A.D., refers to the 
Yaudheyas : as “untamable owing to their pride, sesulting froma 
the ascription of the little hero. ta them amongst the Ksatriyas?® 
—vira-Sabda-jitotsek Gvidhepandm Yaudheyandm prasahyotsGda- 
ena. * This could have been possible only as a.result of the. 
fading prestige of the Kusanas. Allan (CCAL, p. CLU,. introducs 


tion) thinks that the lands of the Yaudheyas ‘‘extended into ve 


“westerns Rajaputana in the second century A. D.” ise 
(iii), The aforesaid inscription from Jinagarh also, states that 


a the “desert area. of Rajaputana” (i. e. Maru) was: included i ie 
the list of the conquests of Rudradamana (Cf. Surdstra- Soabhe a 


— Maru- Kaccha-Sindhu-Sauvira...etc., here; Select Inscriptions, of. 
| ab, p. 172, line 11 of the epigraph). This led B.N. Reu (Going 


oe of Marwar, 1946, Jodhpur, p. |., f. n. 3) to remark that Mérwar — Pare, 


formed a part of the ens of Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman. an io 
on But i it is Trateitee that. not a single feafeapecrete B has sO: far besa ee 


Ze oie had ot included Mara i in his dominion simply as. £3. vain a boast? > : oe 


Tle ae aS ‘Rigabhadatta v was “the. soncindlaw: ‘an Viceroy of Nabaping § in. helt ee os 
struggle against the Malavas.”? (D. C. Sircar, AIU, p. 160° finer). Ch Select. 
_ Inscriptions, p. 162, f. n. 6 referring to the provenance of the coins of Bt vimaka, 


aS  Nahap&na and also of the ae of the house of Gat fanaretees in the rgd os 


oS Of Ajmer and Puskara.._ 


— " “cata 's- comments. in the 7. U. f 


S ee pur, Jaisalamera and. Sirohi. C 
Sy bas aot ean any. tate 


8. AIU, pp. 166 and 185. 


g. D.C. Sircar, Select Tassiptions, rt noi “Glee ; 1725 ch PB Se es 
P. 


Hist, ‘Soe., Lucknow, XXII, pom De 


“to. ie. the existing divisio 2 of Jodhpur which includes the tabs fJedbe oy 


a locality ;#* some of these mounds rising as much as 35 or 400 


ee Uda, i. 1952, pP- 37 
oe Stratgath ake 


ey Part $4 RAJAPUTANK eo ‘ 


: ‘‘Kustinn Coins from Rajaputana. | a 
(i) ‘The Archaeclogical excavations at Sambhar brought i 
t6 light a ‘circular: copper coin of Huviska (Sambhar, pp. 28, 
48; plate XV. f) and it may be compared with plate XIII. So 
of Smith’s CCIM. The Sambhar coin bears the following = 
devices j ie. a king riding « on the elephant on the obverse and the 
Sun-god on the reverse. . nse te ae 
(ii) A round copper coin of Huviska was sociated: from oe 
-Pisanagana (20 miles west of Ajmer) and is now preserved i ee 
the Rajaputand Museum at Ajmer. This coin depicts the 
King. riding on an elephant on the obverse; whereas the i 
reverse side presents two-armed Siva standing to left with a 
trident in ‘his right hand and gourd i in the left. pore 
(iii) It was about 15 years ago that Sir A. Stein picked a up. 
some ‘copper pieces (as surface finds) of Kadphises!® from the 
mounds round about Siratgarh, Hanumangarh etc. Very 
recently the Swedish Archaeological Delegation is also reported 
‘to have excavated ‘some -Kusana coins at the ancient site of — 
: ag situated about 3 miles from pivatgara (Bikaner 7 


_ Division). 


eROUOH me AGES. ee 2 


Roiigamahal-Cultre. 


T His’ ‘region of Bikaner division has been proved 3 very ie ae - im 
| portant because of the discovery of the Ratigamahal-Culture. Mr. peerte a 
A. Ghosh explored quite a large number of Kusana sites in this pete GEN 


2 feet i in height. | Ay the words of A. Ghosh, “the Ratgamahal - me 
| pottery industry was Very sturdy and productive. The shapés cline a. : : 
repeated are ey. and the Semtet Sevigns in black a oe 


Ce tr Aniwidl niin an ‘the’ 1 lig Q she Réjpatind Musun : Ajmer, Report ree 
: ending March 1940, published in 1942, pp. 5 and 16. : | EN 

12, Stein’s: unpublished. memoir, | dn: ‘Archaeological Tou our “plo te Dy Bed ae 

ee of the River Saraswati’, which i is now! in the possession. 0 of the ie Deparineny of: an ees 

_ chaeology in India. cee rae eae ae es 

i 18 Consult AY ‘Ghosh’s paper “The 3} 
\spects’ ‘as published “in the Bulletin of the g Z 

42. and map Sap 30. Rangamahal is about; 3 cules Bony 


a ae from any part of Marwar. 
oe enable us to > aay. soniething abou 
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| rarely, i in n crimson) on a bright red background: consist of innu- — 

~merable varieties, both naturalistic and geometrical. The slip, 

designs and fabric of the Rangamahal pottery are readily dis- 
| _ tinguishable from the Harappa, but from the existence of a few 
co types common to both, 7 appears thai the Rangamahal pottery, bya 
| process of atavism, which is not pet explained, inherited or imitated a few 
- Harappan traits. On the other hand, some of its features, persist — 
in the present-day pottery of the Siratgarh—Aniipgarh region. 
A few of these sites have mud-fortifications around them. Brick- 
bats are plentiful on most of the sites; indicating the existence of | 


the brick-houses. Other finds from the sites include terracotta- | ne 


human and animal figurines, including painted bulls, faience, 
shell-bangles, a large number of beads of different shapes...ete. 
That the culture flourished in the early centuries A.D., there is little 
doubt. ‘This is borne out not only by one or two similar pottery- 


types found in equivalent levels at Ahicchatra, Hastinapura, __ 
| -Kausambi and other excavated sites, but by the discovery of 2 ae : 
| ie one or two Kusana coins on the Bikaner sites themselves. “In ee 


ae the Drisadvati valley the Rangamahal culture persists, but, a 


like the Harappa one, in a somewhat modified form (Ghosh, — : oe 
‘op. cit., p. 41). Dr. H. D. Sankalia (ibid, p. 48) seemsto be 


- justified in remarking that “desiccation, natural or artificial, 


had then (1500-2000 B.C. or still earlier), probably setin, whi ch ee 
ne reaching its maximum about the beginning of the Christian | 


era, made the lower reaches of ‘Hakra-Ghaggar completely 3 


fae uninhabitable. ‘It is not unlikely that witnessing: the increasing re 
ee aridity, the population trend from about the 3rd. century BG 
OR little before, was towards the habitation of the more fertile op ogee 


ae Eastern Zone. In fact, there | is definite evidence to. show the 


eee _ migration of tribes _ and peoples from Southern | ‘Panjab to. ee : 
ee Eastern : Rajapatant, and thence to Madtiys. Bharat.” aay oe 


| Red-Polished Ware. 


Ae is s segeetted that no Kusina coin dias $0 Stee Been. ‘disco- Oe 


Future excavations may 
this ater. Tes was ine the Lo ee 


ao with great i interest here. : 
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year 1954 Whee I conducted archaeological. trial excavations . 
at Bhinmal4 (ancient Srimala) where I excavated a few sherds 
of the typical Red Polished ware® but not a single coin eae ~ 
to the early centuries of the Christian era. She ae sare 
It is simply interesting to note that a copper coin (WW. ae 

| Webb, The Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputand, Westminster - 
1893, Plate I. 7, p. 13) from Udaipur State presents very inter- 
“esting points. The obverse depicts the debased form of a king ne 
standing while, on the reverse we find a person standing in front 

of a horse in a similar manner as the trisiladhdri Siva usually | 
figures (infornt of the bull) on the coins of Vasudeva—the well 
known Kusina ruler. It is very likely that the old Kusana device — 
_ was copied at a later period but with some variations (i.e., bull _ 
substituted by the horse). Mr. Webb (op. cit. p. 13) likes to 
include the above coin (no. 7, plate 1 of Webb) in the list of 
the Dhingala Paisé currency which according to him, was a 
‘descendant of the old Sassanian type’. _ ee 
_ (v) It was at Rairh that Dr. K.N. Puri discovered “‘a narrow : 
os necked vase made of light pink clay of fine consistence bearing > 

1 highly polished slip”. In the words. of Dr.. Puri: (Rairh, Dp 

BT, plate XT... 11). ‘‘this-is undoubtedly. a foreign importation — 

- and can defenitely be assigned. to a Buddhist pottery; having = 

been found in upper levels. at. “Mohenjodaro dated about 
the beginning of the 3rd century, A. D:;. at Bairatt (Raj asthana) at | 
and Rajagriha (in Behar). I am inclined to assign this fine . eos 
vase to. the second-third century A.D. ae : aren ees . ee ies 
a The ancient site of Rairh also yielded 4 4 interesting pots con- ae : eae 
Es atnind: different hoards of punch-marked | silver coins, ‘These Bee oe 
“‘flarerimmed vessels with medium-sized necks. have flat round ree : \ a 
oa bases and. taper from bottom upwards” (Rairh, Pp 22- 3, plate eee 
me Vil. 6, 8 and. ae They t throw sufficient Ht Light © on Le ceramic o co ce 


Brs “About 120 ‘hile froin Jodhpur. ee of ee i Me 
See a Be This: type. of pottery has been. assigned to ie poled 2 ranging eheivecn ne 
oe the first, and the third century A. D. For the wide distribution and analysis. 

Of this ware, cansult B. Subbarao, Baroda Through the Ages, 1953; Barod: ) 
- 56-64. ‘The extension of the Red Polished. cware- in’ Marae ts to’ be 
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industry of Rajasthan towards the end of the first century B. Cc, 
: and the beginning of the first century A.D. 


Ksatrapa Coins Srom Rajputand. 


a Some: stray coins of the earlier group of the Keatrapas cs 


(such as Nahapana and Bhimaka), Castana and. Rudradaman I 
are said to have been found at Puskara near Ajmer.1¢ on 
(ii) A. C. L. Carlleyle (CASR, VI, pp. 200-1)" procured 2 - 
coins;—one of Atri Dama (=Bhartridaman) and another of | 
Asa Dama (—Yasodaman), at Nagari (ancient Maphyene 
near Chittaur).3§ | 
(1) Besides the above finds, the most notewor thy eee 
in this field was that of the well known Sarvanid Hoard of the 
Ksatrapa-cions. It was in the year 1911 A.D. that this rich hoard 
of 2393 such coins was brought to notice on this place as situ- 


ated in the Banswara State of Rajaputana. These coins have _ : ee 
_ been discussed, in detail by D. R. Bhandarkar’ in the Archaeo- a 


: logical Survey of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, pt. ‘ET, pp. 997. ab 
and illustrated there on plate Ixviia. The earliest Ksatr apa ee 


- prince to be represented i in the above hoard was RudrasimhaI 


— while Rudrasena III was the last to be included. — Following cae ig 


< are the names of the Ksatrapa rulers whose coins have been found as a 
din the Sarvanid- hoard:~ Rudrasimha I, Rudrasena I, Sangha- — 


wha daman, Damasena, Damajadasri Il, Viradaman, Yagodaman, _ 


Hee Vijayasena, Damajadasri III, Rudrasena II, Visvasimha, 


: : : : : Bhartridiman, ‘Visvasena, | ‘Rudrasimha. Il, “Yasodiman i, | ny | | : 
: ue as ‘Rudrasena_ TI. _Usvaradatta’ 5 coins, were also” found in the | i : He 


re eee same hoard. 


(iv) No & “eatrapn coin > has’ so 3 far peeh noticed’ 4 as having been | 


ee We : recovered from the Jodhpur and the Bikaner divisions. erat Pe 


ee 6: ‘Arch. San of India, ‘Aina Report, 91314, pt 1, 'p. “228; "oe AIU, he ae 
ee 160, f.n. 1. Select Inscriptions, p. 162. f.n | - 


ree CL ‘Arch. Sur. of India, Annual Report, 1913-14, pte I, Pe 2285 


i. Mens of Arch. Surzey., No. 4, 1920, Calcutta, Bi 122: 


ee heaven. procured. some Kyatrapa coins 
peta region). 


18.G. H. Ojha (Hist. of Rajputand, H 


OOS oie. ‘dino @. He Ojh 
at Ajmer, ae the. Jeet gt an 


lindi, I, 1927, p. 327) reports thes the: aes, a 
. the: markets, at Chittaur (Udaipur ae ee 


ep fi the working oft the Rajput Museum | ne : A 
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| The Ganapa: tha of Panini wv. 3. +116) snd the Kasika + (VII. a 
1. 5. refer to Sarvaseni or Sarvasena; also called as Sarvaseni 
in the Kasika (VI. 2. 33). It appears from the following account — 


of Kasika that Sarvaseni was a very dry country and there used ~ 


to be no rain-fall in that region i.e.,... pari Sdroasent ors todevah... 


apa Sarvaseni vristo devah.. pari pari Sarvasenebhyah vristo devah. — 
Dr. V. S. Agrawala (ibid) suggests to ‘identify the N. Western 
part of Bikaner with the Sdrvaseni country as cited above. The ee 
Sarvasenis may also be taken as identical with the Salvasenis of . ae 
the Mahabharata vem bee x, 59 as getter ee De. eee oe 


ereueies: 
Textile Pueces Bs the Kusina Period.’ 


(@) The well known hoard of 36 coins, from Bairat, con- 
pete 2 coins of Hermaios with his queen Kalliope (circa 
20-45 A.D.). and 4 of Hermaios alone. This led Mr. Sahni 
| (Bairat, p. 22) to remark that “‘these coins provide authentic 
evidence of the Buddhist establishment on the Bijak-ki-Pahari — 


having continued to be occupied until about 50A.D.” Itisalso | 
7 to be noted that. the above hoard contained 8 punch-marked ao : 
‘coins wrapped up separately i in a cotton-cloth® (Cf. Bairat, plate ye te 
he a a, pp- 22-3 for the details of the. microscopic study of the 2 
_ clothas woven in the region towards the beginning of the. Chris- oe 
tian era). It is also evident that the punch-marked coins were oe! 


- 4 suly 1958; Bs 7. 


cont : . Raich, also bore traces ey cloth ey 
ne phic tton-cl 


in circulation at least up to the middle of the first: century A. D. oe : 


-.- (b) The ancient terracotta | plaques: from Rairh have. well o ao 
et ‘peen described by. Dr. KUN. Puri i in Rairh, pp. 26 ff. Of these, ae 


ONE figure of a female has been regarded 2 as best of the lot. In the “ 
words of Dr. Puri a (th Pe ae Plate XII as “the hair PT 


20. ve Ss. Agrawala’s s paper in 


bout 30. coins, out: ‘of the 
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nether. garinent the. transparency Aa which is another proof that fine 
| cloth was woven during the centuries preceding and following the Chris- 
tian era to which period these plaques are assigned. The figure is 
-bedecked with bangles, ear-pendants and a new type of neck- 


- ‘band from the centre of which hangs a circular pendant inset 


: with a six-rayed jewel. rae 
Terracotias and are of the Kusana Period. 


a) A badly baked hand-made Sateerveaiaque ‘Cambie - 
Plate VI. e), in the words of Sahni (ibid, p. 30), perhaps 
“represents a buffalo-headed male figure standing facing front 
with a pole or spear held down in the right outstretched hand. 
The fillets of the clay across the breast and round the waist are 
meant to represent the sacred-thread and the girdle; and em- 


-_ bossed cross appears under the right arm. The exact character 


| of the figure is not ascertainable. Can it be the demon Mahisa 
similar to the representation of that demon in the well known 


: 7 ‘ relief at Ellora illustrating the victory of Durga over the demon? % ous 
: : a The tablet (from Sambhar) | dates from the Kusana period.” 2 e : - ce 
: ee Sahni (ibid, p- 50) even. conjectures that it may passibly re Peer ek 


| Yama who rides the buffalo. 


ho (ii) Bust of a coarsely executed hand made figure ofa woman a 
of from Sambhar (Sambhar, Plate ViI..f). ae 
- (iii) A unique terracotta plaque from Nagar Gaigur region: ~ 


vo . ‘measures about 11 inches in height and depicts the goddess 
be Mahisamardini- Durga in a very charming way. The. facial — 
oe features, the head dress and — ornaments...etc., bear close..." 


be similarity with the one from. Sambhar and referred to above. ; | ee 
oo (i. é.; Of. Sambhar, p. 30 amd Plate VI f).. The discovery ofthe 


| eos above plaque from Nagar, belonging to the beginning of the 
Christian era, has to throw a good deal of light on the antiquity ee 
of Durga-cult i in the Indian art. Up to this moment the scho- ee cue 


ve a: lars have been thinking that it: is only i in the Gupta terracottas oe a a 
a from Ahicchatra_ (U.P). etc., that we find the goddess Durga Ee 


ce as having been represented for ‘the first time. But the existing = 


n) goes a long way in pushing back uy 
" moe Bs. 09 1 Fane | to onten oo) S | 
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from this that the cult of Durga had spread to the other provinces ‘ By 
of India from Rajputana itself. In fact, the modern Rajputs — . 
have inherited and preserved the ancient custom and profess — 


to be the ardent devotees of goddess Mahisamardini. 22 


| (iv) A terracotta object from Sambhar belongs to this sesiod : — o 

| and depicts a ‘conventional trident consisting of a pot-bellied . 
male figure with legs inserted into the mouths of the crocodile’ ee 

(Sambhar,. Plate VIII. a, p. 51). Another, of the same age, a 


represents a king or the god Sun seated i in a chariot (ibid, plate 


XVI. h. ); while another tablet presents a lion fighting an ele- a 
_ phant (zdid, plate VIII. e. ). Still another tablet bearing “a. Sealing: 
horse-head or goat-headed male figure” (ibid, plate VII, Re has erate 


oe been identified with Haygriva or Agni. 

 (v) An interesting terracotta standing figure from Sam- 
phar (Sambhar, pp. 49-50, plate VI. b), in the words of Sahni, — 
“appears to be one of the very early anthropomorphic representa- , 


tion of Siva as evidenced by a damarufastened to the crown of 


the head with a fillet and a snake necklace. a assign this a 


is : Bewe: to the early Kusana period. ae | ee 
(wi). Mr. Sahni also refers to some more early terracottas froth ea sae 


Bos ‘pertaining to the Maurya or the Sung: 


pal? oi the t Abe tana, ? AS cane 


the same site Le., (i) a two-armed female figure wearing a | 
& curious head- dress and holding a conical bowl in the left hand 


. (ibid, p. 50, plate VII. i). According to Mr. Sahni, the figure Aer 
eo may. represent an unfamiliar aspect of devi; (ii) a male figure 


(ibid, plate VI. d) seated i in European, sive like the Kuséna ue Me 


: royal, statues at Mathura. 


s (wii) Sri Chaturbhuja. Dass. Chaturvedt {Curator of the . a ee 
ne ‘Bharatpur Museum) has kindly informed me about the existen- guages 


7 Le ce of some Kusana and Gupta sculptures in his museum. ‘These ns 
ine stone images have been collected from the locality of Bharat- Cece 


pur. It is extremely essential | to os them ¢ to > light at an ee 


| early date. 


(viii) It is regretted that t the 7 region of J otpa Siroht an ad ae fe 


, J aisalmer has not yielded any soulpture or terracotta relief a 


22, For dctails of the relief from Naga 
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- Miscellaneous Antiquities of the Kuséna Age. 


(i) The ancient siteof Sambhar yielded a potter’s mallet or _ 


sane on which is written in purplish ink and in the Brahmi 
characters of early Kusana period, the name JKaficukasa. 
_ Kaficuka was probably the name of some potter to whom the 
_dabber perhaps belonged (Sambhar, p. 34). | ne 
(ii) An inscribed tablet from Sambhar bears an Ciguok ” 
of two lines on one of the longer sides. ‘The palaeography 


may be assigned to the beginning of the Christian era and the 


_ epigraph may be read as follows:—Dhafiasa Bhagusi Sa, corres-_ 
ponding to Sanskrit Dhanyasya Bhrigu-Sisyasya (Sambhar, p. 36). 


Third Sentury A.D. 


The beginning of the third century A. D. saw the fall of the 
_ Kusana power and this marks an important event in the history _ 
of Rajputéng. The Arjundyanas,2? the Malvas* and the | 


; -Yaudheyas® lost no time in rising to an independent status i aes ce 


URS after having remained calm and quite for about 200 years, | 


(A) Yaudheyas:—The Vijayagarh Inscription,*® of about the oe 


a : 3rd. century A.D., relates that the Yaudheya republic (Yau- : i 


ee dheya-gana), was placed under the charge of a Maharaja Maha 385 

 Sendpaii. This epigraph (of 3 lines) also refers to the Yaudheya Pee oh 
ae settlement as headed by the Brahmana community :—  Siddham to 
ue Yaudheya-gana -puraskyitasya Mahar Gja-mahasendpateh..... pu. Leate : 


7 _ Brékmapapurogam cadhis thanam sariradikusalam pristod likhatyasti etc, eye 


o D.C. Sircar (AIU, p. 166 thus remarked that “‘it is interesting. 


oe tO mote, that the head of. the Yaudheya tribe, like that of the Ce 
: - Licchavis of the earlier times, assumed an unpretentious: viceres 
aa gal title” (Cf. also the style of the contemporary Kardamaka 

oC kings). ‘This change i in the administrative field i is to be noted oe 


> Ae with, great interest here. : | - | spas ee 
oe Malavas :—The > Malavas, « once living i in 1 the regions of os ue a ; 


2 OB IU, Bp oes. 


‘one ge bid ae 16g: 


v aes Jj. Fleet, Cetus I ie Ind TY, a no. 98h pp. 251-2: | AIU, p 1665. NHIP, SE og 


cee ep. g1-2.The Yaudheyas were nov y living in the Hscatpe region. Vievagarh ce oe 


: ae oF course e situated very. near Ba na BharatpE | 
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Nagar?? and Rairh, also rose to an important pecition disring i 
the period under reference. They also “appear to have ex-— : 
tended their power in different directions and this is suggested a 
by the use of the Arita era in the records of the third and the 
fourth centuries, as discovered in Bharatpur, Kotah and Udai- ] 
pur States” (AIU, p. 164). | : oe 
| It appears, from the Nandasa® 7 ipa Inseription,2 that the fe 
Malavas had come into clash with the Western Ksatrapas.20 | 
Dr. A. S. Altekar (WHIP, p. 52) suggests that. “Sanghadaman, — 
a Ksatrapa Chief, may have died in battle while fighting against. 2 - 
the Malavas of the Ajmer-Udaipur tract who made a success- pee 
ful bid for independence at about this. time. A Malava Chief, y x 
Sri ?) Soma by name, is known to have performed an important 
sacrifice at Nandasa, in the Udaipur State, to celebrate the — 
liberation of his country. An inscription of this ruler, dated 


in 226 A.D., has been recently discovered announcing how 


| freedom and prosperity®* had returned to the country of the Mdlavas 


- by that time and how the fame of his exploits had filled the wide space ; 


- between the earth and the heaven. ‘The enemies of the Malavas are. 
: not mentioned in the record but they must. have obviously 
been none other than the Western.  Raatepa The war for | 


| 27. Also called Karkotanagar. In’ the’ opinion of Dr. Sircar | Age ‘path 
164, fin. 2), this name “probably suggests that for a time it passed to the pee 


Nagas. In fabric, the latter-Malava coins are some what similar to the coins 


of the N&gas of Padmavati with whom they might havebeen closely. conn ected. ee fe 


| “Oe also H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of N. India, Tl, 1936, Calcutta, p “11645 ss 


GH. Ojha, Hist. of Raj., 1, 1927, p. 402 for the Nagas and their association ae 7 
- with Rajputaéna. Dr. Sircar. (AIU, p. 164, f.n. 2) also states that an inscrip» 


tion of V. S. 1043 from Nagar has been published in The Bhérata Kaumudi I, 


pp. 27 E-2 and refers to the place-name as. Malavanagar because of its ancient eae 
-association with the Malava people. apes 
98, It is situated about 36° miles from Bhilwara (Udaipur: State) on ‘the ne 
B. B.& CG. I. Railway and: about 4 miles from. Gangapur. (Gwalior State). 
29. Indian Antiquary, Iwill, p. 533 Epigraphia Indica, XXVIT (6), 1948, PP poe 


es 258 ff; Bhandarkar’s List of Brakmi Inscriptions, no. 1. for the’ ‘the text etc, ng BR 


-. vatdrayitvaikasasti- ratramatisatra-parimita- dharma-matr 


. ae masampadaya vipuldm samupagatémriddhimatmast 
_ sarvva bhiimau sarova kémaughadhér am-vasor | 
oh esac brahmendra-prajépatimaharsi pisnustha: 


30. Ch AIU, p. 164; NHIP, pp. 52, 370, 94-5, ete.) ree 
at. Epigraphia ‘Tadiba, XXVIL, pp. 263-4 for the text of the cpigtenti Ses 
_  $va-Sakti-gunagurund paurusena prathamacandra-darSanamiva Mélavagana-visayama- a 
amudhritya pitripaitd- 
tamena pasasa ake 


A . mahindhuramavritya _suvipulam apenas prihiporania 


uae © co Se, PP eae ee ee 
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freedom of the Malavas, which was over. before 226 A. D. » may 
have lasted for 3 or 4 years and il age nay have lost | 
his life in it in 223 A.D.” | oe Cue 
In fact the Malavas were ene ardent champions of the Vedic . 
- sacrifices and the above epigraph refers to the performance « 
of the Eka-sas ti-ratra yajita in the krita year 282 (—225 or 226 
A.D.). Inspite of the fact that they were Ksatriya by caste, they 


were adopting names like Jayasoma and Sri Soma, a fact which ge 


bears testimony to their being staunch followers of the Vedic 


ae, faith. Dr, Altekar further comments (Ep. Indica, XXVIT, p. 
- 257) that the “performance of the Ekasasthi-ratra-satra does not 


support the theory of their being of foreign descent”’.®8 

The above Nandasa inscription also refers to the existence 
of the religious sanctuaries in honour of the prominent deities — 
of the Hindu pantheon. It is also stated therein that the meri- y 
torious deeds of a ruler comprised of the construction of tanks, 


wells and temples, performance of sacrifices, distribution of ey 


pe charities, truth, looking after the subjects, action in accordance __ 


with the ancient traditions of the sages etc. The performance a 
Ok the Ekasasas thiratra-Yaj ajfia was completed after having ae ce 
100 thousand cows in charity (ehasata-go-sahasra-daksind). Pa 
was as a result of this sacrifice that nature is said to have “gained el 
woke its original vigour and brilliance and there ensued a period of es 
_ all-round prosperity” (4JU, p. 369, f. n. 3). Such was the firm oe 
Siaheignie Deliet 5 in the efficiency of the Vedic sacrifices. — - ner a 
‘Dr. A. S. Altekar (WHIP, p. 35) is justified i in stating iba . a. 


oe «(g ri) Soma, who liberated the Malavas, is described as support-- 


2 oo dang: the ancestral yoke of public administration. Neither he, | 
ie BOP, his father nor grandfather, is given any royal or military : 
title like Maharaja or Sendpati. Tt i is clear that the republican | 


ae traditions ‘were, strong among ‘the Malavas; even the glorious es 

hero who rescued their country from the foreign yoke, did not = ¥ 
Poe dare to arrogate to himself any royal title, not even in the record oe ; 
ee = was eprsianely ia intended to iproclatea hus signal achievement”. es 


Boe ES 33. ‘The Malava Chief 0 
jae of the alee dra (i. 


siting epigtaph, boas of ‘belng: a esters: ee 
Teevabaepratita rj iarsinamse: Ma le av a-u vam : ni) : ace 


37. Maukhare Hastiputrasya Dhanutratas 
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(CQ) Maukharis of Badavd:—The Maukharis of Badava 
(Kota) too were very enthusiastic in sponsering the cause of the 
Vedic sacrifices and erecting the pupas thereby. 4 Yupa Pillar . 
inscriptions, discovered at Badava, throw a good deal of light — 
in this direction. ee ee oe ie ey 
(i) The father of the donors in 3 of these Yipa-inscriptions — 
is named.as Mahasenapati Bala.** It is of course not possible to 
determine his status. It is probable that Maukhart Mahdsena- Vand oot 
pati Bala owed allegiance to the Malava republic (AIU, p. 
164), It has also been suggested that Badava was perhaps 
founded by Bala and that it might have been the capital of this — 
petty chief.® Bala had three sons and each of them had 
erected a Yipa of his own. The son of Bala have been named 
as Balavardhana, Somadeva and Balasimha. 3 ra 
The first set of the three Yapa inscriptions refers to the per-_ 
formance of the Trirdtra sacrifice and an award of 1000 cows 
in charity*® in each case. Ae aes RoR 
| (ii) The 4th Yipa inscription, from the same place, isan 
undated one. But it can be assigned to the third century A.D. — 
on the basis of its palaeography. It has stated therein that the 
| Yipa was erected after the performance of the Aptorydma sacri- ote 
fice by Dhanutrata, son of Hastin belonging to the Maukhari 2: 
clan.*? Dhanutrata too gave 1000 cows in charity on_ the |. Pear 
occasion. Rg EE Ie rea oer 
- (D) The Yapa Pillar of Bicpurid:—Another yipa pillar inse 
‘cription of Samvat 321(=265 or 264 A.D.) has recently ‘been 
discovered in the courtyard of the Bicpurlé temple situated = =~ 
at Nagar in the shikand Uniara of the Jaipur unit. ‘This area ee 
was once included in the Malava territory. The inscription’® 
has been deciphered as follows: ee ee 


These g epigraphs have all been 


gq. Ephigraphia Indica, XXIII, pp. 42-52 
| dated in the Krita year 295-239 or 938 A.D. a oe : fe Cr Alt a Bee o os a 
gg: ML. Sharma, Kod Rajya ka Tvihdse, 1, P24: OF 2007, p. 900 Bo. 
galt one Mokhareh Balaputrasya....¥ipak Trwdhe somntioge 

Se, Maibhare Hlastiputrasa tinh Apterinaa bre oh 


38-9; edited by Dr. Sat 


go. Lhe Mon Bet 
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ee Sam 300. 20. 1. ‘Phaguna Suklapaksasya 
(i) Paficadasa Ahisarama a(gni) hotusya 


Gi Dharakapuirasya.. Vipa(sca) (punya)medhatu. 7 
_ The existing epigraph does not refer to any particular type 


: of sacrifice as having been performed 2 Ahisaraman, son of : 


Dharaka. 
(E) The Barnala vipa Pillars = was about 20 years ago 


that D.R. Sahni discovered two yipa pillars at Barnala, situated : 
about 8 miles from the Lalsote-Gangapur fair weather road in _ 


the Jaipur unit of Rajasthan. These stone pillars have now 
been shifted to the archaeological museum at Amber and are 
- dated®* in the Kyita years 284 (=228 or 227 A. D.) and 335 
{==279 or 278 A.D.). 

(i) The inscription of the year 284 refers to 7 yiipas ( yitpa- 


sattako) as having been erected by a person who belonged to the = 

— Sohartta gotra and his name ended in varddhana. It is very likely es 7 

that he had performed the Sapta-soma yajfta and erected one _ 

cy - pillar at the end of every sacrifice. ‘Tt is regretted that there's ae 
oe : no reference to the charity made by the sacrificer. | 

ooo Gi) “The other inscription, of the year 335, informs us. that | 


the sacrificer was a Vaisnava by faith and had performed 5 


es Trirdtra sacrifices. Besides this, the number of the COWS, given _ : 
a in charity, amounted. to 90 but. with their “calves” . Thus — 

_ he appears to have donated only 18 cows per sacrifice, each 
cow of course accompanied by a calf. It is evident that hedid 
ee not. adhere to the strict rules and regulations as propounded by ae 

os the literary texts; very likely his poverty. was s the reason of | Pee a 

eg such a low award in charity. = e 


sien 


It is very: interesting to note thé cchicinding portion ‘of the poles 


ee 118 A photosrapie Ge 
Sahni in 2 amie, PEE XVII. a ae at 


ee os senna epigraph wherein the prayer runs thus:- —“Visnu would - one 
Ce pleased and religion promoted by his. action”. ‘This shows Geer 
ie thet. the sacrifices. were performed, charities. were given and ees 
- eae the Jipas erected with a view to. please the istadeoatas and also 10 EE 
een on to Broniote the cause of religion and piety. or 
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Such was the social outlook of the people towards the third — 
century A.D. This state of affairs, i in the contemporary Raja- 
putana (of course in the eastern part of it) is very interesting a. 
indeed. The utter absence of this sort of material (pertaining = 
to the Western Rajaputana) in fact creates a knotty problem, — a 
It is not yet possible to account for the paucity of any such. 
evidence relating to the Jodhpur and the Bikaner divisions. 
Future discoveries may enable us to say something on this ie 
: problem. | : me 


| _ LH. Bee . ay 
— (A) Art and Sculpture:—(1) Bhinmal Vise Image. It was oe 
_ about a few years ago that Dr. U. P. Shah of Baroda happened — 


to discover and acquire an interesting sculpture of Visnu 
at Bhinmal (Marwar). This stone image of sthdnaka Visnu— 


appears to have been made somewhere towards the end of the 


_ “don also refers to the father, grandfat 
Chief. Cf. also GAS, vi, pp. 59 ff. 


_ Kus&na age or in the beginning of the ‘Gupta period.4) 
(2) ~ Vijayagarh Inscription of Year 428 :—The Vijaygarh : 

vi (Bharatpur region) Inscription of the year 428 (=372 or 371 

_ A.D.) has been inscribed on a stone pillarand refers to acertain 

ruler named Visnu-Vardhana who belonged tothe Varikatribet® 
a The purport of this epigraph is to record the erection of the! Ses 
. i ipa pillar. after the completion of. the Pundarika sacrifice :— 
ee Pundarike yipoayam pratis thapitassupratisthita-rdjya_ ndmadheyena ie ge 
oe Vispuvarddhanena Varikena Tr asovarddhana-satputrena ve asordtasat- 
ve pautrena Vyag ghr dtasatprapautirena. The papa was “caused to be 
sl set MP for’ the PED Oe of sagreasing his G e. Visguvardhana’ ) oe : : 


, 46: The ancient fradition. of the Vedic catia and their perirmdase) ee 
: be traced back to very early times in ajputana. Consult my paper In 
e cae Pracarini Patrika, Hindi, LIX (2), pp. 116-225 Ch - G foward s Hg Pat 

paper in the. Indian Antique, Leyden, 1947, Pp- 77-83. ne ce tee 
Pee 3 This sculpture was transferred. (from its original gite) by Dr. u. Pp. Shah, eigenen 
"This is, in fact, the earliest. sculpture, so far known, from Marwar region. — fa 
Dr. Shah has made. a passing note of the: sculpture 4 in The Thala wt faite poe 


ee Museums, 1952, VI, p. 49. fn. oe : SOA e rk : ae oe 
UL 253-4, plate Au ¢ ins ri " 
42. J- Eleets Gop. deste leds wp . ; plas grandfather of the: ruling | 


dian. Anti uary, xiii, DP. 161 fs 
pty My Blandrkr' Let of Brat 


- cB Ge Bhandarkar Commemoration ¥ Vel 


: A 40. ‘Tid, Pee REGS oe ee ee | io ee 
Gye. Hane Remains and Excavations at Negeri. MASI, no. t , by Dr. - eee 
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: ‘splendour, sacrifices, religion, welfare (in the other world), 
’ PIEDEDTY, fame, family, lineage, good fortune and enjoy- 
ment?’ — (Sri-Yajita -dharma-ssreyobbhyudaya- -yasah -kulavamsa~ 


a bhogabhin riddhaye).*4 Further, the last line (i.e., Ath) of the 
ne inscription throws sufficient light on the beliefs and. optimistic | 
notions of the contemporary times. It is infact a prayer for 
fe peace and prosperity i.e., “Let there be success; let there be 

increase; let there be tranquility; let there be the condition of 


- (his) having a son who shall live! Let there be the attainment 


_ of desires that are wished for. May there be faith and wealth’*5 


| (Siddhirastu pus ttrastu santirastu jivaputirativamastots jakdmavapti- 
— rasiu Sri (Sra)ddhavitie sydtdmitt) 4° 


Fleet (2bzd, p. 253) suggests that “in all arebabilicy, Varika 

- Visnuvardhana was a feudatory of the early Gupta king Samudra- 
gupta.” It is of course not possible to accept this suggestion _ 
oe ead with definiteness. 


(3). Mi agari Exioraps 


ee ey A Sasi inscription” (of about the 4th century , woe 

ee A D. ) from Nagari also refers to the erection of a yipa and oS 
“the: performance of the V@apeya sacrifice. ‘The text of this 

oO Splerent runs in 3 small lines i i. co cee ae 


AB: Tasya putrai (r) 7 ipa 

2 Gan. SIO Vajapeye yipo 

(ii). weffte. Vajapeye. : oe 
) Another inscription®® of samwat 481 ( ( =495 or 494 A. D. ) | 


eee ‘font the same place too is very important for it bears testimony vat 
ee. to the continuity of the. Visnu-cult in Rajasthina up to the 5th Oo oy 

eae century A.D. The system of recording the date*® too is to be a 
GS ee marked with interest here, The oie of the © spleraph is. 0! | 


ao ‘Bid 'p. 254. 
4d Ibid, ‘Ps 253. 
45. ‘Ibid, P. 254. 


oo . R. Bhandarkar, p. $20. 


yee 48. Ibid, pp. 121-2. 
: ae i iG Aer i Malaopirwigin 4 


a 


honourable treatment that was unequalled in the world? 
he (Fleet, Op. Cit. p. 76. lines 2 to dj: It is further summed up 


tremendous shouts in joy and stir up the oceans with the mighty aS 


fond, 1942, Calcutta, PP. 379 
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“record the erection of a temple to Visnu by 8 bania brothers.” 

The existence of a temple of Visnupada at Nagari, i in the 5th” 

century A.D., is well known to the scholars of ancient ‘Indian 7 “ees 

history and culture (Cf. NHIP, p. 372, f an. f;. G. He Oa a ee 
Fist. of Aagpatdns, Hindi, 1): 356). oe 


(4) Caigadhara Pillar Inscription. 


“The Gangadhara® (Jhalawada State) ‘Stone Pillar This: ee 
cription of the year 480 (—424 or 423 A. D.) records that dur- 
ing the regime of king Visvavarman, numerous public works — | 
such as irrigation, wells, tanks, temples etc., were carried out. 
Besides this, it also throws a good deal of light on the social and 
religious conditions of pee areacis, towards the first half of the - 
5th century A. D., ie., 

(i) Adoration of Visnu and Tides in tine 1). 

(ii) King Naravarman “pleased the gods with sacrifices, 

: the saints with observances of a noble nature, servants with 


that his son was an abode of all round virtues (Lines 5 to 28) and 
got completed numerous operations: pertaining to” public wel- 
fare and. religion. Such was the valing chief named as - Visva- ae 
_varman. a ee Ons : “ea mags 
Se Gi) Visvavarman had a minister <tmamed "Mayaraksaka pe 
who was an ardent devotee of the Vaisnava faith. Mayiraksaka nen 
~ caused to be built by his sons a shrine! in honour of Lord 
e Visnu (lines 28-34, verse 20: == Vit ena eyadibagpal ee : . 
7 Sriman Mayiriksakah). i ee ee 
Not only that, Mayiraksaka ‘also built? a “terapla” fall of ee 
: Dékinis®® in honour of the Divine Mothers who utter. loud and 


o wind Hsing | from the magic | rites of. their religion (verse 23) 


50. Fleet, ‘Conus Kisaipicnarn: Indiorom, 


Bt. Select Inscriptions, op. cit., pp: 983-4 
52, Dakin? denotes, a female feeding on human 
be 4s Skt iat ee Pee 1899, p, 430): 


ee of the Gupta period, ° Te be 


egre _ RAJAPUTANA 1 THROUGH THE AGES [jana 


| Matrinaitca (pramu) dita ghandtyartha | nihradinindm. - Tantrod- 
bhitta-pravala-pavanodvartti-tambhonidhinam. gatamidam  dakinisam- 


ae prakirnam vesmalyuggram — nripatth sacivo akérayat punyahetoh. 
‘This state of affairs goes a long way in bearing testimony to the 
mighty influence of the Tantrika-cult of the Mother Goddess in Raja- a 
~ sthdna somewhere towards the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 


Even the Vaisnavas had begun to pay their homage to the Tan- 


. trika deities. Dr. D.C. Sircar®? remarks that “inthisconnection | 
it may be noted that in the 5th century A.D., the Maukhari > 


Chief Anantavarman installed an image of Krisna at Nagar- 


‘juni hill and also of Ardhandrisvara and Devi in another cave. __ | 
This, no doubt, points to an early approach between Vaisnavism _ 


on the one hand, and the Saiva and Sakta worship on the other. 


The early Calukyas of Badami, whose family-god was Vienu, | 


also worshipped Karttikeya and the 7 Mothers’. 
6) Inscription of Biramara- Ma aid Temple. 


poke rectangular inscribed slab, ‘once Built ito a niche in the cere 
“ees hah temple of Bhramara-mata (two: miles from Chhoti Sadadi, Udai- ea. 
pur region), has now beentransferredto the Udaipur Museum. 
It bears an interesting epigraph of the (Vikrama) year 547 — 
ey 490-1 A.D.,) and states®4 that a temple of Devi (i.e., Durga) ce 
oe trisalapani and asura-samharini was “built by YaSogupta, son of | 
Fa _ Rajyavardhana and grandson of Dhanyasoma, a king of. thee: 
oS : . Gauda-Ksatriya family on the 10th day of the bright half. Oe 
a Magha i in ‘Samvat 547°°, The name of the royal family, AS Tee ee : 
ue is ferred to An this unpublished epigraph, has | now rightly been. ee 
ee eS fend as ) Manavayani and the r name cof the ruler of that dynasty - 
- oe ; Petia az ei aia 7 


| Nectar wa templet” the “Mahitar ‘built on the Tanita syle, Ch 
ee Select Inscriptions, 1 I, op. cit., Pp. 385, f nee oo F 


54 “Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1929-30, p P 187. 


ee 5. CE Indian Archaeology—A_ Reviern (1953-54), 1954, New Delhi, t tee . : coe 
aoa om Aw K. ‘Vyas, Superintendent, Museum Udaipur, kindly showed me i a 1a 
"preserved. inscription which has. been. ‘inscriped in very beautiful: characters ay os oe 

: . Anvocation in honour of the dan as | 


8 with — 


ote ener above, mas at 


wieieaoteid eo aaa MR eS 
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as Gauri or Sauri.s The discovery of this local dynasty of the ce 
Udaipur region is very important indeed. _ | 


(6) Bikaner Statues. | : 


The ‘base of an ‘thpublished fragmentary terracotta relics ao 
statue from Munda (Bikaner region) and now preserved in the OS 
Bikaner Museum, depicts the feet of a figure and at the base have 
been inscribed some characters in the cursive Brahmi script Of 
the Gupta period. The first 5 letters may be read as % asodGheritiss: ye 5 oo e 

It is very likely that the inscription of this small statue refersto 
some representation of Yasoda—the foster mother: of Krisna 
Vasudeva. 


(7) Mandora Pillars or Torana-Stamb has. 
| It was about 50 years ago that the archaeological excava- _ 
_ tions at Mandora (ancient capital of Marwar; about 54 miles 
_ from Jodhpur) brought to light 2 huge rectangular stone pillars 
eee which. have now been preserved in the Sardar Museum at 
oe Jodhpur. One of these pillars depict some blurred inscription; 

only the remnants of the triangles above the letters now bear. 

_ testimony to its having belonged to the Gupta period. | These 
pillars present various scenes from the life of Lord KrisnaSé oe. 
1.€., Saka ta~bhanga, Govardhana-dharana, fight with ass and ful oe gee 
demons, Kaliya-naga damana...etc. | ee Ge 
Besides: this, they present an interesting aa of the cee Ce 
mes as worn by men and women inthe contemporary times. 
In the words: of D. R, Bhandarkar (Arch. Surv. of India, Annual Cee 
i Report, 1905~ 6, pp. 135-40), “the lower dress of Krisna5? consists a ey : 
. ao the loin ie ae round’ the waist and then gathered 3 in i Hee 


Pegi 56 Arch: Soros of India, Annual Report 1909-10, pp. 93 ff ibid, 19056, p eee 
PES IB SAOS. Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. W. Circele, Poona, 1907, Pp: 90 ff; “A. Coomar- 
oo swamy, Indian and Indonesian Art, London, p, 26, f. n. 35 “Journals of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, XIV, 1946, pp. 18-19 and f.n. 1 of p. 19; Lhe Classical 
Age, 1954, Bombay, pp. 521-2. [tis not pawihle to agree with G. H. O Qjha who 

(Hist. of Fodhpur, 1, Hindi, 1938, p- 26, f. n. 3) likes to place the existing pillars 

somewhere. towards the toth century A. D. Each of the pins meast 
le 1g. feet in height. 3 = i oes he are, ay EE 
Ly he SIs. Also consult. Dr. Moti Chandra, Pract haratiya Vesa . hd raydga 
| oe Be 199 and Dare no. sete on Be 20 


4 
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front with the folds left between the legs and reaching down 
to the feet. These folds are, however, tucked in behind. in case | 
of Balarama. The waist is tied by a scarf with both the ends ae 
loose and hanging to the knees ; his lower dress, bearing a close _ ae 
_ correspondence to that of the figures. sculptured on the Safichi 
gateways. Both wear two neck laces (one short and one long), 
the former consisting of wreath of beads and the latter of two ; 
or three strings inlaid with precious stones. Both wear large — o 
: ear-rings, those of Kri isna in the scene of the uplifting Govard- - 


- dhana, being almost exactly like those of figures in the earlier 
7 Ajanta paintings. So far as can be seen, Balarama has only 
two bracelets, one an each hand. Krisna, on the other 
hand, has 4 bracelets (two on each hand) and also wears 
armlets. The head-dress, as was first kindly pointed out to me 
by Mr. Cousens, is probably not a turban but a tuft of the hair, ne 
vor aoc the-latter being drawn up on the top of the head with a filletof ae 

e eord® tied round it close to the head, the end of the hair thus : 
forming a tuft. There are also side appendages, which look 
. a ed like. ram’s horns, curling back from the forehead round the ean eet 
“Ses Cars resembling i in this respect the head-dress on a mediaeval’ oe 

“scale.” ; tie 7 s 

ee a very likely that the above pillars had < once forined some nce 
ee : portion of a gateway to some Vaisnava shrine existing: in the 260: 
se oe Gupta: period at Mandora. ‘It is regretted that this ancient ce oe 
oe : temple area has not yielded any. aatiquity pertaining. to the an 
eS ore Reed. | : i 


® Bikaner Terracottas. A oe oe Ge 


es The diioreey of several terracotia-reliefsSé Son Ranganiahal, ee 
aes . e 2 Badopol, Munda, Prrasultan.. .etc.,—all situated i in the Bikaner aes earns 
: “region, has a great bearing on ‘the history of. the “plastic: art a : 
oe 2 of: the Gupta period. These interesting pieces® also. present La 
ce ne some Vaisnava and Saiva themes. ‘Somewhat similar , easiest’ ene 


(38. ‘Now preserved in th 

Vo es ong. Bor thelr description 

_ oe Ty) pp. 22°35, ibid, “Ig18-19, 
Circle ending 1921, pp- 114-53] 

+1887, top7, Bombay, 1937 


H. Goetz, oe ae p. 26: ASR, ken 
p- 22-33; Prog. Rep. Arch. ee 
y in Bikaner Golden Fublee Voln 


TREMAINE MAYERS EYE IPE TES I ERB ST eT 
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| have also been reported from Paharpur (Bengal), Aheohces | 
(U. P. ) etc. Dr. H. Goetz (Art and Architecture of the Bikaner 
‘State, Oxford, 1950, p. 26) is justified to remark that “the terra~ a , 
cotta sculptures from Rangamahal and Badopol must have 
belonged to Hindu temples, of which unfortunately all direct 
vestiges have disappeared. The oldest temple may have been _ 3 
erected shortly after the fall of the Kusina empire (Circa 
200 A. D.) with the help of the artists from the East: Panjab, 
for the reliefs in Mathura Style (i.e., goddess, donors “ete. ‘ 
cannot be later than the 3rd century A. D.” He (ibid, p. 50) 
also adds that “the temple or temples. from which come the — 
reliefs with mythological subjects, on the other hand, must 
have been built or reconstructed in the early 5th century and 
‘were possibly connected with a Gupta military and trade- 
post. The place occupies an important strategic position, 
at the junction of the Ghaggar and the Chittang valleys like the 
af present day fort and town of Stratgarh, 5 miles to the west. 
It seems likely that this Gupta-post was connected with the | 
Panjab by a chain of other posts along the Ghaggar “Valley”. 
Dr. Goetz (ibid, p. 58) even goes to the extent of opining that 
cae “these foundations belonged to the pyramidal temples of cruci- ae 
bi form plan. and decorated with set-in-terracotta plaques such as 7 | . Ages 
- have been excavated at Ahicchatra, Paharpur and Nandangarh. Pe ae oe 
es Probably they were destroyed in the Hiina-Gurjar invasion : ne ee 
and for centuries. no other shrine worth mention. seem. to > have ee 
3 been erected.’ SPS Ue at ee ee pik 
poe In the words: of Dr. L. Pp. Tessitory tas cited § in “ASR, 1917-18, Se 
> pt. I, pp- 22-3), “a general and very characteristic feature ofall 
- these reliefs is the Hasies treatment of the ae and of ar pee! 


- The x men are e repremted: as. Galchead a eer ‘beeedign with a 


ne naked busts except for a collar-like” ‘ornament round their ecks 
oo and « a, sort tof narrow rscarf thrown 0 over one peveme their shoulders 


rele, 1921, Pp tg 
of the a oft | this, 


Bie Bo be: tt has. been eat in 1 Prd he: ‘heh: Sub: Ww. 
some of these pieces “prove definitely the connection 
we jab with that of Mathura in t 


but mostly with naked or half-naked busts, only partially co- — 


= athe up over the arms and partly Indian and partly classical - 
- _ ornaments (ibid, place XIII. 6-7)”. 


- Besides this, the existing terracottas throw a flood of light 


of the Bikaner region during the contemporary times (Cf. H 


eo eee | Goetz, Art and Architecture ad the Bikaner ad 1950, ‘Oxford, PP. 
Soot Bee | 


: At he ‘Bikaver tetrachttas may be. discussed, 
follows :— 


(i) Headless female figure (ASR, 1918-19, slate” xIV- . 


in brief, as 


some distant connection with the Gandhdra school and an 


Ww, Circle, 1921, p. 114). 


: 2 dase something with her left. 


aes uae taken: to be a monk (ibid). 


7 gu = a " RAJAPUTANA THROUGH THE AGES. ere. ds a ee 
a (id, plate XIII. 4.5). The fornales are represented variously — 


-wered with a scarf hanging from their head down the back and | 


| : on the luxurious tastes and the religious notions of the oe | 


presents the folds of garments and outline of body indicating a 


intimate connection with that of Mathura Pg. ee Ar. Suro, TO. ee a 


(ii). Bust of a lady, holding Se vlan 4 in her right hand aid : ie ty 
| The happy smile on the 
i a face has been taken to ) be e characteristic of the Mathura Work. 


; “ Gil) A male feats. Having bis: left beeaie undrapedl nas a coe a 
mh 4 toes’ garment thrown over. the right shoulder. He has long oe ; 
a ee hair. which have been combed back from. his forehead. He | is not j : ee 


laey — Gy), Bust of a male and. ‘Guat, site hands clasped: ‘sound ao . : a 
ee each other's neck ( ibid, plate XXXKV,. ‘upper photograph). Tt is es 
eae interesting because of the. garments put on by them. oT he: lady en 


_ wears - Ae close-fitting bodice which 3 is. partly open at the breast ee 


Cre revealing the nipples of the breast. 
ml Sle EN gabe shape as now ir 
ns ae peers the dress 


vin ‘use in | Mathur and the 


She also wears a. gown of : - Less 
southern ? - . ne : 2 


aie “head; human bust and a single elephantine foot (ibid, plate 8h eaaaee 
‘ic Sane en elephants cereying 8 sean Gn bit Hick ta 8 Bron 
Ce ‘Boiee (ibid, plate SUT. 7, p..22)"eo ee 


oo In the existing: relief, Siva has. also. been endowed wit bf 
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vey): A lady holding a bottle in both the hands. : ‘Shei is ‘dees — 
ia in “a gown similar to that worn by the women of this: part 
of country at present; also. a Closerfitting bodice which j is # open ee 
over the breasts” (cbid). co ee Bae 

(vi) A lady having the upper Part ofh her body without any Oe 
drapery (ibid). : ee 

- (vii) Torso of a --waale putting on a ‘bag (ibid). i Coe Se ea 

(viii) A male person having the e. BEDS Batt of his body dl oe 
- thed in leaves (ibid). x ee 
(ix) A railing pillar in ie fore of a brick slab (ASR, 1918419, es 

pt. I, plate XIV b). coe ee: : 

(x) Fragments of cornices, franies aitd friezes wiih hatin a 
leaf, chequered and ee designs, brackets, rosettes 3 
(ibid, 1917) 1-18, pt. I, plate XII, nos. 2 to 4 a 3 

(xi) Terracotta animal representations Le. oa winged 
crouching Garuda (ibid, plate XII. 5); a monster with a bovine 


ve (xii) A relief depicting some goddess or. Nagy Tn “the a 
| opinion of Dr. Goetz (op. cit., p. 26), “a goddess seems to hold a 
wee cornucopia like Ardokso and the Yaksi Harti of Gandhara OMe 
But it may equally well represent a woman | devotee on her ‘way ee 
ote. the temple with a bowl of. offerings.””. ce | oo 
pe - (xiii), A woman at the toilet; relief from. Badopol. ‘Pha as ne 
io dress and ornamentation of the lady i is very. attractive indeed, a 
- (xiv) (Siva-Parvati :—This. relief" 64 was discovered at Rangae as 


we a 


ba 


: “Spabal and depicts Siva and Parvati seated together side by side, cet 


: s remar] s (ASR, 19 iB pe L Pp: eave oe The” mow striking : 
th ce e eliels 1 $ PeTHaDs the: bodice worn by the . ing . 
ch h its : short sl Ves and te arm ee 
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third eye onthe forehead in a similar manner as has also depicted 


ms on the well known Gupta sculptures from Mandsor.*® The 


a terracotta from Rangamahal depicts Siva seated on his vdhana 


| - Nandi. He j is touching the right side of his breast with the 


a fingers of his right hand; and holds a long necked pot®* in the 
left hand. This pot is placed on his left thigh. Above his head _ 
: appears a gana while a male devotee is to be seen seated near 


his right knee. Besides this, a flying apsard is to be seen still 


a above the gana cited above. 


“The'males and females here (Siva and his male devotee) 


: put on a small dhott which does not reach even their knees 


_ while the ends of this dhoti hang in the middle. They also wear 
- necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets. ..etc. A sacred-thread is appearing 
on Siva’s body. 

AS regards Parvati, she has ses shown seated to the left 


2 coe her husband and holds a typical mirror in her left hand. 
| : : | This mirror has got a long handle. Parvati wears a. petticoat a 
(modern Indian ghaghara or lahanga), the vertical folds of which - 
are clearly visible and which hangs down up to hear feet. Dr. 
Goetz (op. ett., p. 26) thinks that the dress of Parvati is Helle- | 
Vinee nistic but such a view does not appear to be a cogent one. The SN 
use of the lahaiga or the petticoat, as worn by Parvati, is 
--very common nowadays throughout the whole of Rajasthana. 
my ons, female de votee of Parvati. too is dressed likewise. ‘The on 
= decoration of the females here is equally charming. te 
ae The. above terracotta-relief presents an. interesting: featur ee : 
ee a Cry Siva endowed with two additional side faces. This trimirts EES Ee 
form and the third eye on the forehead of Siva entich the i im- 
aoe . Partanes of the ‘existing terracotta plaque. | | ee a 
_ oO Sio-Higa:—This ts terracotta a plasiuet comes from Basel ous a 
For this scalonane conult Annial Ripert of the Dani: of “Aehiaalb 0g y, : a 


ae  aali State, Samvat 1982, p. 12: Ancient Tr di I Coe : 
Delhi, ‘VI, plate. XIX 8, ae ae ne oe Ak Be ‘sf patie, New oe 


66. The Kosam relief of the. G 


Jupta patel to 6 depiews a “gotaewbal: ‘Boule : rr 


~ water-vessel in the left hand of Siva. For the Kosam relief, consult, The Classi - oy o 


eal Age, 1954, Bombay, p. 434, plate XXIII, fi 
ee ane Hovey p. oe » Hite 5 Pe 


and aes “Bhamukha a Dr. Goetz hag muen the oa 
| figure as “‘Siva-liiga under a canopy’ ’ but it presents something 
more. Here we have clear. depiction of the yoni symbol (just | 
above the liviga) and not any canopy. The existing Siva-linga 
comes under the category of the Eka-mukha®® Sivalingas. Siva 
here too has been endowed with a ‘third — eye, marked verti- : 
cally on the forehead. | Me eo 
(xvi) Govardhanadhara Krisna*® This ae terracotta re= 
lief was picked up from Rangamahal. It depicts. ‘Krisna 


lifting the Mountain Govardhana on his raised left hand while : 
the right hand has been placed on the hip. The dress and orna-_ “ 
- ments of Krisna include the tiara on the head, ear-rings, brace- 


lets, and the typical vana-mdala hanging down. cup to the knees. 
He is also shown with moustaches. Besides this, the cows and the 
- humped bulls seek shelter from the wrath of Indra and have well 


been depicted on both the sides of Krisna. The Govardhana 
- mountain, above his head, has been studded with wild animals rae 


oe ing plaque presents a vivid 


| up to his 
: a head, ‘wears s the jypical la 


oe - this this nether garment: has s Ge ion 


: such as lions etc. | 
(xvii) Dana-lila™:—It was about 40. years ago ‘that D. B. 


: Spooner (ASR, 1917-18, pt. L p- 22) had described the exist- ae ; , 
ing plaque as “a representation of an idyllic scene between ae ae 


man. and a woman standing under a tree.” But it seems. to. oh ie 


} refer to the déna-lild episode associated with the life of Kripa 


ee ie. Krisna demanding. tribute from a milk-maid. ~The: exist- nee > 
view of the costumes of the | whales or 


and females. Krisna, here, does not wear any upper ‘garment. a 


‘The lower portion | of his. bodyi 1S covered with < a dhott which reaches ee 


knees. The milkmaid, with : a milk-vessel placed « on her | ay ae 
hanged @ or cme and covers s her. head ae o : 


68. ‘De. Vv. s. Aguila Ce P. lp that: ‘both inee! bine oe . a 


the anthropomorphic image © 
combination, as evolved in. 
; characteristic feature of the Gupta ho 


8 Goetz, op. Cth, figure 5b ASR 
SOs. Goetz, op. cit, figure: 33 ASR 
ae This lahangé i is so. tied. that 


din: the Kusana- period «but. their! 
hi and tarot e Syelteay was Be 
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with a cindari which constitutes the common dress of every 


- : ‘Rajasthan lady even, nowadays. Perey | : 


(9) Terracottas from Nagari: :—The ee esol excavations : 


at Nagari. (ancient: Madhyamika, near Chittaur) brought to 


light several moulded-brick terracotta~plaques of a high order. 


ee | In the words of D. R. Bhandarkar,” these. terracottas,. “can oe 


in point of texture and artistic merit, bear comparison with 


those that are found in Gandhara. Evidently this plastic art 


seems to have flourished greatly in Madhyamika and the ques- 


tion arises—why should it have been in such practice at Nagari 


where stone-mouldings alone would be expected. Perhaps the 


explanation is that it was brought by the Sibis from the Pafijab. 
It however deserves to be noticed that whereas some motifs from _ 
_ the Greek art were clearly borrowed in the Gandhara terra- | 


cottas, they are conspicuous by their absence in the Madhya- 


| o. mika specimens, The Sibis. migrated into the southern part 
eee of Rajputana about 150 B.C. at a time when Greek arthad not 
cae yet exercised. any influence over that of Gandhara and this Loe 


ae seems to be the reason why no Greek influence is traceable ine 6, 


ae the terracotias found at Nagri re 


(10) Antiquities Ron Sambhar 


eo ey The discovery of merely a neck and : a baddie of an ‘ 
S be | earthen pot from Sambhar i is very interesting indeed (Sambhar, 


ye plate Iv. a and plate XVI a). In words of D.R. Sahni | 
eS (ibid, : 25), “the neck represents what I tentatively. identify as. oe 
the three eyed head of Siva and the handle which has the form __ 
ea nude female figure standing with joined hands, the sacred ie 


nee river Gaigh. If this Aopen is s sartect, heute two barts combined : 


; a biog. ie different fice that worn ‘by: Pareatt aad ctted. ave: ‘Dr. out 
-. Chandra (Prdcina Bharatiya Vesa-bhisd, p. 125) has remarked Massie tah first ae 


os on of all appears in the sculptures and art of the Kusana period. 


aa fe : representation of Gupta period from the same place. ha 
93. Of, also my paper on “The Hate, Scenes in Rajesthins Sculptures” oe 


acer 2 published i in: ale. Luann Pisterical 


: ae fer | June 39 dy Pet 


Oe Saas Archaeological Remains and Excavations at Nagari, MA a ‘No. Ses : ) | 
Lae Calcutta, p. ‘1273 Cf. The Classical Age, op. cit. pp. 521-28 for : oh es a 


453 ch. heh uae 
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would illustrate the well known legend of the Ramayana relating io the 
descent of the celestial river from the matted hatr of Siva which she had 
condescended to do in Eee to the prayer of Bhagiratha, a 
the great-gr andson of Saba “f his: vase has been dei a te — 
the Gupta period. | Pee | 
(b) Fragment of a pottery lague; depictiig Siva ne Pare 4 
vati’* in the sthanaka mudra, bear close resemblance to a similar = 
| group | discovered at Kosam (Sambhar, p. 26, plate Ve (ayn | 
(c) Another fragmentary white pottery tablet. which depicts i 
probably Durga” slaying the demon Mahisasura (ibid, a 26, ae 
plate V. b). a 
(d) A terracotta dabber. ' : Oar one baile of it have beet a 
engraved the letters fobho in the Brahmi characters of the Gupta 
~ period. Sahni (7d2d, P. 27) thinks that the phrase “would see e 
: have been the name of its owner.” - ; | | | 
(11) Antiquities from Rairh:— , 
(a) A terracotta relief depicts a female figure sitting on the | 
“lap of a male figure. K. N. Puri (Rairh, plate XV fp. 30) ne 
assigns this antiquity to the Gupta period and suggest that: it De 
‘may also represent Siva and Parvati in an amorous pose.” : 5 
_(b) The ancient site of Rairh also yielded a handle ofa jar fe 
Ae: depicting the river goddess, of exactly the same type as found — 
| > at :-Naliasat. Sambhar (Rairh, p. 23, plate MVS es 
oT vis" to! be noted that the antiquities, of this, period, front : 
ee Rah are very few in number. But it is not plausible to reject 
a : the possibility of the site being 1 in partial occupation 1 till the early af. 
ae Gupta period. “The Malava republic, | ‘inhabiting the ‘region 
oe Nagar and Rairh, v was  pawestal ene up to the a bene ey 


| - parvath, heres ‘wears 2 “eoiffeur " decotated aie “ dowses | bad. hee 
ce “pettier. garment is secured to the legs by means of a pines wile iva. ars 
ae girdle of munja grass” -(Sambhar, p 26) . Liye 
oe oe "75s “The legs of the goddess are swa hed 
the waist with a girdle of a chains f bead 
“oP between. the legs” (Ibid). ; 

oe "75. (A) The discovery ‘of . 
ee 4 : is s very ype indeed a Porat 


ioe poem ret! A coed & 
ith a a heavy | tale, hanging 


goo RAJAPUTANA 7 THROUGH THE AGES tf J BRB 
a; 3 the regime of emperor ‘Samudra Gupta” (ie., 4th. century | 
A.D.) a 
(12) Antiquities from Ko jah’ region: ae habitation site of the 
_ Gupta age has recently been discovered near Raipur-ki-Radhi 
in the Kotah region.7’ Besides this, some epigraphs, in the 
script of the Gupta period, have been engraved on stone slabs 
2 fixed 3 in the Siva temple at Charachauma.’* | 


(13) Antiquities from Jodhpur Division | 


a) k Reference to the well known pillars from Mandora and 


the Visnu image from Bhinmal has already been made above. — | 


The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur also contains a broken sculp- 
| ture (of Padmapani deva) which was excavated at the garden- 
area’? of Mandora. This huge piece of red stone is very impor- 
tant for the deity wears a head-dress which resembles the head- _ 
dress of the judges of the high courts during the British rule in 
India. It is all the more charming to note the use of this typical 


head-dress on the sculptures of the Gupta age from Deogarh®® : une 
(U.P.). It is not plausible to place the above urge Of. ae 


; Mandora i in the later Gupta period. 


— (b) Sri Agar Chand ‘Nahata . (Anekénta, Hindi, eee 8), : io 
Ue Jan. Feb., 1950, pp. 272- -3)) has noted that a Jaina image i a 


of the Gupta period stands installed in the Mahavira - temple 


at Bhinmal. He has also stated that a hoard of about | 1050 ee 
| bronzes from Sirohi included some images of the Gupta, petiod ae 


6 CF The phr ase M Alavarjundyana-yaudheyea.. autuikavaildedhiherai ae 


foe e mdgamana paritosita pracanda-Sdsanasya i in the Allahabad Pillar Fascription of c a ke 


ee a Samudra Gupta (Select Inscriptions, op. cit. p. 528). 


Ce AY Ghosh, Indian Archacology—a Review 1953- B4o “New ‘Delhi, | 
8. M. At Sharia. Kota Réiva ki Ttihasa, Hindi, L P. 2 5 and Api pen dix ae ae 


oe, oe 3 on p. 362 for the texts of the epigraphs. — Pe aa 
PS ba ag: This Site also yielded a huge earthen-jar on “the rims of which’ were 


incised some letters in the Bréhmi script of the Gupta period. These letters are | 


vi, kha, ya. This. interesting jar is now exhibited i in the Jodhpar Museum and — : oe 


ages measures: abour 5 feet in height. 


Bo. For the Deogarh sculptures, | coda: M. s. Wats,’ The C up ie Tomble : ee eae 
at Deogarh, Memoir of the. Arch. Suro. 9 India, N D thi, p pee 
:  XXVII 17, X ete. = of 2 ew € oe 36 and. Plates 


81. Cf my paper in the Nagar Pracérini Praviké, Hindi, Banaras, Dp. where SOLS 


ree a I } wronly ee it to = : Jeter. Gupta. : 


| 1954, 5 


periods, & also ibid, oo Ws Pe ey, ac 


| , | aren of the the aforesaid museum. Ch also my, paper in the Nigar Pracé ink 
ae Patika, een: ; 


ae had. the privilege of making a brief reference 


: ae basic eS 45. 
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too.. It is of course extremely essential to. scrutinise the above 7 
views of Mr. Nahata with great care and caution. . 
| (co) It was about 50 years ago that a certain. officer of the ae 
Archaeological Sur vey happened to find some letters of the - 
early Gupta script carved on the V thada-Rao-K a Thana; situated ie 
on the ancient fort of Mandora.®? or Bote 

(d) The Sardar Museum at Jodhpur led ‘contains an in- 
_ teresting huge earthen j jar (measuring about” 4! 74" in height oe 
and about 10’ in circumference) excavated at Mandora. On 
the rims of this storage jar were incised certain. letters®* (Le, coo 
v4, kha, ya ) in the script of the Gupta periods jer eee Be 

(e) It was some years ago that a life-size red-stone statue eto ece 
‘of sthanaka Visnu was excavated while digging the canal. at laden 
Pali. This piece is now exhibited in the Jodhpur Museum and a se 
"measures more than 6 feet in height. It may be assigned to 
the later Gupta period and depicts the deity®* wearing a long 
crown, necklace and the vanamala hanging down up to the — 
knees. It is unfortunate that all the hands of Visnu are broken; 
; the remnants of a mace and a lotus being visible on one side. _ 
(14) Antiquities from Bharatpur region: —The discovery of some By 
| Saiva and Vaisnava sculptures at Kaman, Riipabisa etc., is very ad ota 
: important ‘indeed. They may be noted as follows:— 
(a) Varaha image from Ka man (PRASWC, 1919,:p. 64). Doe 
“ (b) A bas-relief from Kaman depicting the Maisya, Ki iirma, . oo 
oo Varaha, N; risimha and Vémana incarnations of Visnu. (ibid, plate ee hee 
| XXIV). This needs” comparison with the one from Teli-ka- : See 
Mandua situated on the Fort Gwalior. The relief from" con 
wee Kaman depicts “the mount Meru on the back of the tortoise URE a 
oe ‘with the body of Sesandga coiled round it and two gods holding bee 


aah "Bak Broptess Report of Archaclogical Sure, Western Cirle, Poona, +1907, oe oe 
ae oand ff. | Ret ee 
PP. peg “They: appear to. have: been. some marks: of: a potter. : ite “was” ‘in the iS accorarer 
Journal of Indian Museums, 1953, Bombay, p. 146 thata later date was wrongly 
assigned to this pot—which has now been exhibited in the Archaeology. 


Bae Tt: was in the Fournal the Yadien Museums, 1%; 1953), Pp. 104, that , 
of this interesting te one 


ee ‘Besides this, a phomeanh 9 a it also was publis “ : bye me in thi 


8 : : 2 than Sculptures’ in ‘he Indian Historical Quarter 

ae eee Indian and Indonesian Art, ei 

- ¢ina Bharatiya Marti Kald, ‘Banaras, 1 1023 EES eel 
sa Journal. af the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XIII, Calcutta ane of 


oe Horipiioran innico 
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the ends. The. ‘two small figures are standing between the 
: images of the Maisya and the Vardha incarnations. 
| (c) Two Siva hing gas (ibid, Sie xxvi, upper part, p. 65) froin 
Kaman. 


(d) Bas Relief, pene the ‘Marriage of Siva and Parvati 


_ (ibid, p. 65, plate xxv, upper part) from Kaman, is now preserv- 
| ed i in the Raj putand Museum at Ajmer. This is a very interest-— 
ing piece®? and is of its own type from Rajasthana. The pose of | 
‘Siva and Parvati is elegant. The thin, almost transparent, clothes — 


of Parvati and Siva’s upper garment and the Snake-yajfiopaviia 
have been depicted in an artistic and charming manner. 


(e) Rock-cut huge statues of Balarama, Revati etc., have 


- been noticed at Ripabasa. These are some of the best spe- 
‘cimens of the Gupta art. The i image of Balarama measures 224 
feet while that of Revati is 19’.33" (Cunningham’s ae 
col a s Arch. Survey Reports XX, p. 98).*6 

(15) Dearth of Sirya and Brahma Icons:— It is regretted that 


we have not yet been able to discover any image (of the Gupta | 


7 


period) which may enable us to throw any light on the worship ete c 


: of Brahma or Siirya or Rama i in the region of Rajaputand. Nay, : . : % 
there is utter dearth of any such material (pertaining to Sirya- honk 
worship etc.) from Newada—which is just adjacent to Mand- 


- sor; the latter having been noted for the existence of a famous vite oe 


a Sun-temple during the later part of the Gupta regime.S” The 


at archaeological excavations at various sites of the region 1 too fail ee : 


2 | ’ to. Shee, any Hight. ¢ on the pees 


4 


Bs. ‘A similar sculpture, 


io but of a later eriod, froin this) ta - Bs i : Se Se Got 
preserved in the Ajmer Mi p place has also i 


useum. Consult T..G. R a 
Teoagreply, Madras, I di), nsu G. a0, J scarier y Hindu ae 


pp. 197- -8, plate KKVL 2: 
86. Ch. ibid, VI, p 


Hindr: Vikrama. year 2001, ° 


an ri ee Br akma Vine (the: AGar Library Bulletin), vit, et. pra y 
: : s) 3 * De * — ; rs | 


2S e Bae For Suncworshiz at Nai id { 
a the Indian Society of Ori tent Ot 


RV, 


- 20; also my paper on ‘The Krisnalila Scenes 3 in -Rajas: | : | earre 
ly, December, 1954; A. Coomar-. - 
London, pp. 86- 7; Rai Krishna Dass, Pré- 


(during this petod),. ‘Sonsult Aisat ee ies : 
oe PP, ae J Fleet, cone Ae Cts 
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. ‘iB. Gupta Coinage fo 
| @ Tes was at ‘Bayand (Bharatpur) that a very tinportant a 
hoard of the Gupta g gold coins (put inside a spouted vase) was | 
brought to light a few years back. It has added alottoowr 
existing knowledge of the Gupta currency’ both j in n Rajasthins ae | 
and India.88 ae 
(ii) Coins of Chanitra ee L “Ss aptaniea Geni ‘gail Chan- 2G 
dra Gupta IL from a mound called. Bindwali Diigarl, 3 | near ee 
village Moroli in the Jaipur division.S?_ | ee cere 
(ii) Ad unique gold coin of the Battle-Axe Type. of Senudra ee 
Gupta. existed in the Jaipur treasury. Soltis tay be: noted — ny ee 
that the boy attendant on the obverse of this coin figures on the — oes | 
right and not on the left. ‘Similarly. another coin of the. ey 
Jaipur Treasury depicts Chandra. Gupta II wearing a cclose- HORS ee 
fitting cap—a unique feature of the Archer type®® of coins. — 
(iv) The archaeological conservation work at Naliasar- 
‘Sambhar brought to light a silver coin (of Kumara Gupta I) 
belonging to the Madhyadega variety and depicting. a fon- , 
+ tailed peacock. It weighs about 29.8 grains.1 Ue 
(vy) G. H. Ojha is said to have obtained some 20 ol and Suet: 
5 silver Gupta coins at Ajmer itself? oe 
a (vi) G. H. Ojha. also procured some = Gupta coins from cee ate 
7 Mewada® (Qiha, op. cit., 0. 927). Sean 


C. Political Conditions 


: (a). It appears rote the above account ‘that the number of ee ee 
. Ss : the Sone coins A routed from Reon > area except the a a ha 


oes 83. Dr. i s. ‘ Altekae heey wittien, an. eohaaeee. memoir on hee coins a Ee 
~ ietouered from Bayana. Consult A. S. Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold 
Coins in the Baydnd Hoard, 1954, 48 plates. Ch. also. Fournal of the Numismatic Feiner 
” Society of India, VIII (ii) pp. 96-8. and pp. ree? ibid, BiH nae RBs: ates Ae ee 
ae XT) (i), pp. 12-3 and p> 105, Peay 3 ee 
"89. Bairat pp. O-1I.. ; ae ee in Th eee ge 
go. These coins have been describ a ; i ‘Pray : 
of the Numismatic Society of India, VII, 1954, P. 
gr. Journal. of the Numismah ‘Socie 
ae Lg. 
ga. | G. H. oO: ina, History of Ra 
ae Fs S. ise PUvEsteyes Rajasit 
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coin has so far been reported from the Jodhpur and the 
Bikaner divisions of the existing State of Rajasthana. ‘The 
same can also be said of some ancient sites as Nagari, Rairh 


and Nagar; the latter two being the strong-holds of the Warrior 
Malavas. It is very likely that the penetration of the Imperial Gupia 


rulers in Rajaputand, was perhaps checked by Local chiefs and the 

warrior republican tribes such as the Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the Arjund- 
-panas* etc. The well-known Allahabad Inscription of — 
- Samudra Gupta informs us that these tribal states of Rajputina 


owed nominal allegience to Samudra Gupta but were masters 


"of their respective localities at the same time.®* The Yaudheyas 
_ were living in the Bijayagarh region of Bharatpur and in the 
_Bikaner®’ and Johiyawar regions. — 7 ee ee 


. The Sabhadparva (chapter 32. verses 4-5) of the Mahabhérata 


enumerates the Maru and the Bahudhdnyaka countries together.*? 


taka) while the former refers to the desert area of Rajputana. 
The phrase Maru, here, appears to have denoted the Bikaner 
i region—the land of the Yaudheyas (who had their capital os ae 
_ seat in the Bahudhanyaka®® region). Nor a single Yaudheya coin — he 
has so far been recovered from the Jodhpur and the Jaisala- 
“mera regions and hence it does not seem to be plausible to 


The latter indicates the Hariy4ana region (i.e., Hissar and Roh- 


gq. It is regretted that we. have so far found no coins (of these people) _ 

_isused during the post-Kusana period; Cf. NHIP, p. 31. a EE 
gh. Mdlavarjunayana-Yaudheya............ddibhihsca sarvva-karadéndjndkarana 

_ prandmdgamana—paritosita pracanda-sdsanaya (D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, — 

7, 1942, p. 258, lines 92-3 of the epigraph under review. 88 =~ 

- 96. Yaudheya coins have also been found in the Bikaner region and some 

pieces have been preserved in the G. G. J. Museum at Bikaner. The exca- 
vations at Sambhar too yielded some Yaudheya coins (Cf. Sambhar, pp. 34, 


an 


36, 39, 41, 48 etc.). Cf Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, XIU, ppo 


| gy. Marw-bhitmi-sa aiva Bahudhanyakam, ve Roney Moye 
98. D. R. Sahni (Sambhar, p. 48) is of the opinion that the Yaudheya coins 
had come to Sambhar from Rohataka. This view seems to carry some weight. 

. for the Jaipur region was not associated with the Yaudheyas in any way. _ 


discoveries are badly awaited to 


Maru-bhimi-sakdtsrayena tathaiva Bahudhanyakam, “verse 5. | 


-...,.99- Tt is not possible, at the present moment, to determine the political 
- conditions of the regions of Jodhpur, Jaisalamer and Sirohi during the period 
- under'survey. It is equally a mystery that no Yapa inscriptions have so far’ 
_ been reported from this region. _—__Does it indicate that the Western part of == 
_ Rajputana had absolutely no leanings towards the Vedic sacrifices ? Future 

ed to throw more light on this problem, = Spt 


os es ee 39° Ds G La Seat Insori tions, PP 38 
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identify Maru, (in this. ‘casé) with the ‘dosent area 6: VE arwar. ae | 
The. 'Yaudheyas were the ardent denotes | of Skanda-Kartti- ge : 
keya—son of Lord Siva. | ci 


() Ha ina Menace 


It was at Bairat that Mr. Sahni ecoverd thousands of o 
broken pieces of the Aéokan stone pillars. This led him to 
suggest, of course quite tentatively, that “this was the work oe 

_ of the white Hina Mihirakula i in the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury A.D.” (Bairat, pp. 28 and 39). Similarly, Dr. H. Goetz 
(The Art and Architecture of the Bikaner State, p. 58) also suggests ee 
that the ancient Gupta shrines, i in the region of Rafigamahal, aoe 
Badopola, Pirasultana...etc., were Probably desitoyed in the oe. 
“HGna-Gurjar, invasion. ao | Shas 

An ancient stone pillar (Kotah region) depicts the name of Pec. 
Dhruvaswami as having been carved on it in the script — 
of the latter Gupta period. This led Dr. M. L. Sharma (Koidh 

| Rajya Ka Itihdsa, Hindi, I, p. 35) to state that this Dhruva- a 
-swami was some reputed warrior and fell Sighting when face to Oia 
“face with ‘the Hina army. ee co cae 
It is very likely that ihe ‘ancient - structures at Bairait, ee 
eis Bikaner......etc., were demolished during the invasion of the 
- Hiuinas in India. The impact of the Hanasi? was of course very 
lasting and effective in Rajputana. — ~G. H. Ojha (History of. oe 
: Rajputand, I, Hindi, 1927, p- 55) j is of the opinion that Toramana ee 
was the first Hina chief to subjugate Malwa, Rajputana_ “ete, ee 
and that the Hina ‘power began to decline during the regime 

of his son -Mihirakula. He also states that “it is very likely. that. aos a 

: after the defeat of Mihirakula (at the. hands of ‘Yagodharman) Bae 

: ~ some territory of the above regions might have remained under en 
the sway of the Hinas and that the local petty-chiefs might Seetehay 

- have accepted their domination. = This” hypothesis has been ce : 
ae based ¢ on the a snp 6 fact that | a tenth eentury A. D. -epigraph bier 


ne 00g ‘For. the elias association of the ¢ Hitnas swish the’ regions of Madhya- : 
- Bharat and Madhya Pradeéa, consult The - ‘ Classical ae 195 PP. 35 ! 
TAO cee . 
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from Ahada near Udaipur) refers to the Hiina lineage of Hariya- 
devi who was the queen of Allatta—the Guhila monarch of 
Mewar:—abhudyasyabhavattasyam — tanayah Sri-madallattah sa Zs 
bhipatih (priya) yasya Hana-ksonisavamsaja. Hariyadevi yaso pasyé ee 
oe Harsapurahoyam (Of. Indian ‘Antiquary, Vol. XXXIX, D. 
ee ey Ge | 7 | | ae 


RE: | ARNE een any. chet inci omnia meneame ete Lelie ane rae 


ea 


naire hey hee ene Be: 
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A Figure of Nairatma 


__AFIGURE OF NABH 
Ree 
Hari ishive Prasad, M. Ay 


Among the collections of the stone images inthe Patna Mussa, ee 


there is a fine female figure’ from Rajgir (Bihar) which is 


~ still lying un-identified and hence not yet brought to the notice — 


_ of scholars. The i image is made of Basalt (dark-grey) stone and — | 


is 18d” inches i in height. Styllistically and on the basis of ma- , J a. 


terial, the i image appears to belong to the Pala period. ‘The’. 


figure is standing in an Alidha attitude and is trampling over tWo Oe 
human figures, one under each foot. The goddess has got two 
hands, the right one holds a knife and the left carries a broken ee : 
small Kapdla (?) and a khatodnga (a rod like thing) isalsohang- 

ing from her left hand. She is wearing a garland which is most. 5 5 
probably a garland of severed heads but this, however, is not 
_ fully clear. She is also adorned with ornaments. The figure es 
~~ a whole presents a very dreadful appearance. Her !three eyes 
are shown in a very awe-inspiring | manner, The stele of. the: 

figure is decorated with flames of fire rising upwards. — Most pro- eee 
bably these flames radiate from her body and this adds tothe oe 


dreadful nature of the goddess. At the top of the stele isafigure | 


of Buddha. The above description of the image corresponds 
7 almost accurately to the description of the goddess Nairdtma, oes Soe 
om as given in the Sadhanamala. The original text in the Sadhanamala® See : 
where the description of the gue of Nairatma’ - OCCUTS | is s quoted, LE 


te herewith:- — 


aR, wierenrdutgren tet fuerte goni on Hai iséf se wet 
owetteargfcdt dereaTahengt afta strate art eu es 


— eeargarfcelt carag afatat AS ARRT ATTA | eS 
Here, ‘almost. ey, detail of “the gorldess a agrees swith ththe ek 


as ae oon No. 10840. onaray 
: 4 a Vol: he Pp pgote eS 


ee “oe AFIGURE OF -NAIRATMA. [FB Rs. 
a present furs, but a. slight variation, however, i is s also noticed in 
ot. That the goddess in the figure i is shewn in an Alidha attitude, 
where as according to the text given above she should have been ce 
in the Ardhaparyatika attitude - with a dancing pose. Secondly ay ay 
that there is no figure of Dhydni Buddha on the head of the . 
present figure where as according to the text, there should 
have been the figure of Akshobhya Buddha on the crest, Now, 
he ‘so far the first difference is concerned, that may be due to’ the 
‘regional influence. But so far the second point of difference i is 
concerned, it may be pointed out that though according to | 
Sacred Texts every figure of Bodhisattva or of Buddhist goddess . 
should be represented with any one of the five. Dhydni Buddha 
on the. head, this, however, unfortunately, is not always 
: found. There are many such figures of Bodhisativa or of Buddhist 
goddess where we do not see any image of Dhyani Buddha on the 
crest. So the present figure may also be an exception to that 
rule. Moreover, an image of Natrdimd is also published in the 
‘Sadhanamala@’* which is very similar in features to the present 
figure under discussion. Hence in all probability, the oe fl 
| figure may be that ot the goddess Nairaima. 


REFERENCE TO S ATAVAHANA COINAGE 1 IN GA’ THA : 
SAPTASATI 
By 
S' s. V. : Sohoni 


The G Gatha ‘Saptada ati is the rhost t ancient ‘collect ion “of : 
verses in Maharashtri Prakrit. This anthology was compiled 
under the — active encouragement of Hala _ Sdtavahana.! ie 
There is reason to believe that the Saptasati was revi ised from. i 
time to time and Weber? has analysed | as many as “seven Tes 
censions, only 430 out of 700 stanzas being common to all texts, ae 
However, one may safely say with Shri K. Gopilachari,® oe 
“There is no doubt that its kernel dates from the Ist or 2nd « cen e . 
tury A. D. and that it shows the previous existence of a consi- _ 

derable body of lyrical literature in Maharashtri Prakrit.” ne 
_ King Hala was a patron of Prakrit literature and supported. free tt 
many poets at his court.4 To a student of old Indian coins, a 
: reference to a Satavahana of Pratisthina made by Merutunga,§ Boe 
in his Prabandha Chintamani, about that king having bought eee 


oe four Gathas for forty million gold pieces and having then compiled aerate 


 gearrettrrert are aTaaTEAT ANAT ay 


one volume styled a “koga”’, would be of some interest. There i is, a 
: ‘i of COUIse, other evidence® that the Saptasati was called aKola— i - signs es 


m y “Abbinanda S$ Rajnacatiia VL 93: XX, 100, | | on ee 
| Indra Surr’ St ‘Kuvalayamala quoted by Dalal i in his edition of the epee tae 
Kavyamimamsa at Pp. RB ol ee ons ne 
| “Soddhala , z “Udaya Sundari p. 2. | ne me ee 
“Weber >. Das Saptasatakan Das Hala p. xxvii han 
ae ee Indische Studien Vol. xvi p. 9. : 
ao Barly History of the Andhra Country p. 42. 
aS MMP VV Mirashi : Bharatiya Vidya X p. 43. 
E / Siddha’ Bharati p. Ae: 


oe 5. Sindhi Jain Grantha Mala Vol. I, p. 10, aat ss ce gd ae 
ie wares afer eHeaT. AATHT at maf aaa area ibe SES 
oaeradtat faaaia aagaT aaafa: av —o aged 


Re 


6, Vide the concluding | verse i 


_ avataatatafir: afd ced aare 1” 


ia the Satak 
eee eulogy of these verses by. Bans. and Indra Suri. ye ake oe 
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~ not only in the main text itself but also in references which are | 


older than the Prabandha Chintamani. 

It was, accordingly, but appropriate that a “kosa” like the 
Gathasaptasati should contain a verse given below in its Sanskrit 
chchaya, which is of direct numismatic interest. 

antgafaaafaariadts Tea sr 

aqarat aicad Fa wea AST 


eter stanza is no. 507? of the Nirnayasagara (Kavyamala) 


Its author was not specifically named anywhere. It 


a de as will be presently seen, be safely assumed, on numis- 


matic grounds, to be one of the verses in the original collection. 
It deals with a ‘nidhanakalasa’®—and I venture to submit that 
‘its main suggestion is based on the early Satavahana coinage 


about which Rapson had observed in his Catalogue of Coins of 


the Andhras and Western Kshatrapas, as follows: ~ 
“But underlying all this variety there are to be recognised 


certain constantly recurring types, such as the ‘Caitya’ and the | 
Ujjain symbol’ which may almost be regarded as permanent _ : 
. features in the coinage of the Andhra Empire? (§139), 
He has further remarked, “The ‘Caitya’ and ‘Ujjain’ sym- oh end 
pols are found in association as respectively the obv. and rey. 
ae types used by Gautamiputra in the Nasik District and also on — 
the coins of Andhrade‘a during the reigns from Pulum4vi to Seri _ 
oe Yajna certainly, and possibly to Sri Rudra” ( § 140). One 
_ may note that Hala is no. 17 and Pulumavi, no. Hes in the 


| Purénic lists of Satavahana kings. 


Some significant details deserve attention. A A ‘kalasa maukha? | 
a ne is, i aeeeasesily circular i in appearance. Secondly, the impressions — 
- a caused by teeth can esasily be recognised to resemble the charac- . 
2B teristict Satavahana moon Land the hill coin or (what i is less — 


Og of Kilidasa ‘in Kumars Samnbhiavam Vit 12° ‘and: 8 


_ clously improved on the Gatha Saptasati materials. 


BS. C8. Gathasaptasati ‘Vi. 75 for another: ‘relarenee: to “tmidhana kalash?, o ae 
and. VIL. 7 for © “nidhi- kalasa”’, anes ethers; ec Ty. 73: for “Utkhatant- “| 


Deine fae 
ee Raps - Pages clavicelavi 


: a ae ie t have " ee 
| - shown separately (B. R.S.. Vol. XLI- Part-2,- 1955) that. Kalidasa cons=." 
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probable) the . Legere § in the Brahmi script. ‘It is clear that no. 
reference is intended to any depiction of either a lion. or an 
elephant. The ‘“danta!? marga’’ may be said to resemble the 
moon and the hill or the caitya cion device. This allusion helps — 
to locate the age of the verse. Thirdly, a “nidhdnakalasa” in- 
volves buried treasure which also is more likely to contain olde r 
coins. As coins i.e. metallic pieces were buried, it does: not 
appear that they were first wrapped in cloth and then put in 
the pot. That is why on being exposed, a | ‘nidh’nakalsa’ "directly. 
showed its cions, which had no cover, 


It further, implies conscious hiding of wealth i in coins; | “ane lie 


even seems to indicate a common practice of adoption of such. ae. 


safety measure. It is these ‘nidhdnakalasas’ whose discovery, : 
from time to time, has enlivened the annals of Indian numismatics, — 
As distinguished from such buried treasure in the “nidha- es 


nakalaga,” there is in the Harsa Charitra,™ a detailed reference 


to ‘Kogakalasa”’ which, it is stated, even carried a label contain oo 


‘ing a numerical description of its contents.!2 


. I will not discuss here any other aspect of this stanza except- ee 
ae that it obviously assumes a ‘Sakaccha’ style of putting on 
a saree; and that the word ‘sicaya’!? has a Rigvedic origin and 

"means not a new but a washed piece of cloth. I would add that eee 

red or. earth coloured or ereen t sarees % are common wear in ‘the oe 


‘Deccan country side. oe 


: to. This is nibject is tally dealt witht in ‘Vanyayana’ 3 ‘Rama guieeg: a a nue 
ru Che ATGSATET Babel tober Shane sre” AOE 
p. ne on : = 

ES SERS  egedeat daua’ £ 
pean pr. | Motichand + “ante 


6 ae 
rast on ae ue eS 


ie Tharu customs an 


- THARU SONGS 
ees a 
SY, Sohoni | 


| The Tharus f North Champaran, along the Nepal Tari, oe 


= , speak a variety of Bhojpuri. — 


The District Gazetteer of Champaran has described. the Cae ee 


- Tharus in the following terms :— 


= ay “The Tharus are an aboriginal tribe Gis live i in the sabmioni: ae | oe, 
foe fane Terai in the north of the district. They are nearly allinthe = 8 


- Bagaha and Shikarpur thanas in scattered clearings in or near | 


: . the jungles. Many of them came into the district from the en 
north and east after the rise of the Bettiah Raj, and the absorp- > oe 
| | tion of the petty zamindars. ‘Their origin is not known but it ee . os : oa 
ee. seems. probable that they are a Dravidian race whose ancestors = 7 
M formerly. ruled in the valley of the Ganges and were gradually 7 | 
_ driven up into sub- -Himalayan areas. Like other inhabitants of ens 


villages. on the Nepal border, their features sometimes havea 


a slightly Mongolian | cast but not to any marked extent. ait seems oe 


oo ; possible that they are the people mentioned by Alberuni i in 1030 : : a frat 
8s living in Tilwat a country bordering on Nepal theinhabitants 
of which were called ‘“Taru a people of ana black colour and Eten 


rh, flat-nosed like the Turhas. Bees 


or sal bey. live in. grass-thatched hanies” using  denber instead oe sage 
ae ‘bambock” _ They are mainly agriculturists and. each village keeps ee oe 
every. large herds of cattle and buffaloes, the former. for breeding Tl ae 
nol bullocks: and the latter for ‘milk. They trade i in: young cattle, Sas eee 


—- young buffaloes and. ghee, and work as carters and timber fel- « “ores Sa 


e lers, | ‘They | rent land very, cheaply from the Bettiah Estate. and = — 


ae most of them have: very large holdiings.’ 


_ These songs of ‘the Tharus ‘were collected Cinoiigl | the | agency coe a 


uo : : of the ‘personal of. ines | Gaunaha DPR ECEN Peale 


sropologiest sage 


indicate to. what - extent, a eee community: isolated by forest ee eae ees 


and river, discovers healthy entertairment though song, without a ee ae 
being weighed down by man made burden. Ori i ag 


AR ea ate atte 
ee 


suet aware aa are weet, feat = aah st aT He ie 
get aftai, ox staf, aap disat at 
wae att na dat area, fazer & anit et agar Tu 
erat are aa are Peer, Sif fet cat ara a1 
far are BIE Tet eS Tra, TT e fr ae eT At 
oa & asf wa Sat area, farer } art et a7 wa TT oe as 
Wragg MT aT ara GT aE TS UA ai Tt 
arta ara ga: ara ofeelt a act adh agar &, 
Atay Aish as frara, il ara, Ta aT TT eG STA 
ma 8 att 1a Fra va, ae att ot at 77 see oe 
aE ST Heel war-aat STC ETAT 1 RATA 24 sta srarfine al 7 
eaer aftrarge & wre wit agar eT : 
art Bat gar, Sar aval Sat are, WaT TAT art i: 
Bat af ardat werd wear ARTES Poe 
peat aterarge & wel wear tera a 
ee aTatereaat gar at ATT ant = " CaOeT Be 
oe TATTE = ae, eT area a 


mag ate & aefaat, ater ete ar aaz aaat agity at 


ee en ‘5 : oom BE HAIRS TER state ve ee 


ee ur ae fi, se wa tia sem Aas a hia art : 


eee é som ett Re a feat . Waa Tee eT e oe 
oe. ant wre ah f arate, a ae faracaré @ Baar sin Te 


3 ee ‘THARU SONGS ct fe Ee eee 
ae aaa reat ue afeat 3 aX | | 
0) Me wae at Tera Rata Sizt AL ATT pee 
Sa AEST BU t feat g q ea tae sta TORT Sie 

TT We az .% 


| acet & Oat | i 
ot ae orrerat a fire Boia, ATs AT TTS TT rat Hi i qe Tt 
ag ¢ aerar al ait aelaat at at eat aT | 


gaddeweradtdweat taste sasha) 
wa ad é tae aad AREA Hi Tet He deat ade Sp 
_ TA TAT SAT HT ATAT aE aT TTS 
ayHl T MSs aT Aekegl AVA AHL SAS aT sl Seat, 

A TT TAT AT AY, FATTT qETeaT ast BT 
TTS ASS AT SASL arg Hie. UTE AEA FT Saar ee 
wage wager dies Rate a aenat-aewar Aas) 

—anfiaag, ait wage, SASH eT HAST, qTRTT? ae as aU g a ‘ 
Hear ase Tg aTG ATS z TRC a Val Tei wish Fifer a waa 
ae pa AUG Bh 
 adtar dae ae age aTe aa agi ate & eiraT Tea ok ae oe . 
eee oe are 


Tee a | Bes é 


nee | “rate ct aaa zeae be aes a, 


FART ie ae 
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TH HE aS udt qa tend, waar atta we waz aT rat — seat oe 
VIge Pee Hies alas Sa Aas He garcar art me, shin wWieae oe 


TAAATT ATS Say streets BATS LA H Rae, MS aes TAR i, 


Wewl Tel gz we. aT Tradl tae qrsare ast ot i sre a4 ware BS 
arate | 
at yeah aft Guat g at cat veg da aaatt at 
at are Far wee FT aT Tt aT 
at areca ares ZY urs, TEx are cae Ail zat, 
eee Ter gdh Cel, ar aay age WAT TiaTk, 
wa Ale gael st wat, ee tie gaa tai, 


at ara sires eats a TMT ase artes ee 


Ht Fat MTSE FAT Tar aiers ayy | 
88 a@f dife dt uo, aie aie ava dare Fi 
At Hel als Caw al Ua war lay cfrar < ay 
HR STAT Ae aici) alae wat xfaart Fi 
at gwar aad g > are Cae ETO 
 eerare 2 aieft Gat fia cfaat = at 
a awe faeaaré ari ast z. aatiat t aT, 
- ata TORT i cee ait Tea Sagat cag * 


eae oe : 
w.. noes 


ae ara, wae HU, cater 2 eaat ame 2 a aera, ght cas s oe 


— agararieg Z @ awadiar & aafea way ‘arth a igs 
; x Ae WAG z > adlar det @ wefear | | 
wea ae en gia a ore ge fim 


. arg ae artdon, aad BOT erate, dat iret cae < 7 7 a ie roe oe: 


ara, wad ead 1 agai, gftarg var, 


ae eet e ere ee aqee Fae 


ee ‘for aera Bee Aras _ 
ee - | ik ae, wee é 


erences a seer 
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| aq elim di TART MTTAT SST A BT aE T L 


ugh waar are Tra VGH | HTS FH TSA ATT S| ee, 
ga auifady Tact TeX STA S | HT AIT TS TTT S, HET TRS 
flats 2 law ae weea ails FATT SI 


= aren & ter a tat wre 21 


aT fare 
: 9 : 


arat co sare Tl BAA F THAT TAA aaa Se Zl 


aval Tt Se Ha ae) faa a Fel TTS ACH SATTS | 


MRT It SAX Fey aay | Ha Tas fsa st 


Gea Sine t act cara Give Sirs seat TATA F | 
TST La Tel TV Te Hew Tq TF SS FATE | 

at um des ame g arty.....diat att de TAGs z | 
WS ACHAT FAT | ATT STAT HILT HATH Fi AAT S I 

mitt Fale wT ate s seh are ar srawary 

are Eat H aaa we Ses aN A TATE 


agar afi gg ag far Ft aeae aa cere 
Rt TEST aTat ag a weet EB area AIST art et \ 


ee al 
war « 


. avat® garth Tat Ss afta ad ard age At Bx g 


aa sit arer errs at ara x aaa qe ane 
weet ae at ayarr aredt Pea aT att TSE " 
ada atadtd ef astadt daar ae arec area SS 
ORT OTT: arat erat THAT aA area ret art Tet crea i 
apf ett ere atar eat arava CAE WTA FEC AT AT Bloee 
wae de ft az cue Hast ger ork aes FORE a 
koe sar * aeghoar s aT a aes ae fos a Rat g V 


e eee tes wt z : mater ae a aes wae et 
loo Meas TAREE t adit aa aod | aT eftat fearer ag va i 
2 Stee aren set 


Cane meg! a ee S ae 


Se aard dt arar weser ae aa ately Sat fra et 


afear—4 car fey vat ETT i a 


oe He are 2 ear rita arat ax us ee rnent end Le 


ae drext aa aay 2 TCT ara om art weet is 2 | 
ek ‘fag @CaTH STAT sal Bagg, ts eater aaa es | 
fag examar# a2t sein saeet od efter eat e 
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| gto ear hat reteitgrarererrgare ei" 
ote A ear aT CH AEA MATE SAT cio arag 
ae ea He dia ses T at Be ty ata ait z | 
MOE Tay Ti a We et ata Bar eat UAHA z 
OT TIT HT aay alee air gaat & aa aes 
arrat adi Bt ata aah ahrs, Ta were stare ieee 
GAT Big Get gr st aray, Wrrat water F ume ie 
arat GATT AX TAT aear oR Tea fash TNE a) . 
ara Taat arar wie Tt Fae FG TBC AT ST 


Pe mt 


Shr rerar gt ara aagal orm, wat wet sa ATeTaT Pt 
aid aatd at avar ATSAE x54, qa med t adh aaa arTe, 
Arq q Tea att Fz e | eget 
iat agra Fei wear AT ara Herat Ast. ia, fz re te : 
, 7 ATCT = t 
RST ATT area anata, & at fen Hist arate frac, 
mig Ha eat a aaa a, aie Tig aT FS ETT AT ara, 7 cet 


AO Saisie Ee! 
2 ‘ 5 


bah 


“Mra aT Fer aay aire TT wT aoara & et 


ee 


( wateraTed aasaes TATA aa ATES, — a Be 
ae tet seHEE & PE Gs PY 
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ea aT art wert sa Ee art ware 


--agSe aT aSwaT F CHAT TAS wet aa TST AT TAT BI 


ae at Te bic re 


eae atarsit aa To ae fred a Sera TT AT FI 


REX Wet ATE ateTeaT gaa FEST BSSIT EI 


erat aah ae Fea VUNS {eat F wat wes Br 
Ch FoEE THT waa FT eat ag ase av | 
AT AES aie & gitar ay ast aT gare BI = 
aE sAftirat et Te oraz Wg ¥ Seat wea BI 
ol fer Cast wae F ey So THe PtTCaT FATT B 
ay ara WA Ber TS TAHT Hee ] 


AAC: ASAT AT HT 
ea 
ara axtagar F det at ik aq 
qt wi ae aT aw ae) 
aq Roary 7 Ua Test aT 
| WT HTT IAT F FET mt ASX AT I 
FAST it att ara al arty 
aa arp Ft anf fare ari 
“ after ATTLA A FST at ARTE AT | 
= Set at ge wer wt ad 
ol eer 4 UT Tew at 
i. cart ‘area F ter oe aeIe aT 
cond wn a aS woaet A aS) | 
: wae gat fat ex aT 
ae arrfrat a TT * ER aT 


Regs ewe: 


gaat wae waar B afi) 
wat 6 age zt A 
meATeT wart F eT e eeaty 
are TT Roe | 
| | ¥ 
frat fear 3 wea fine We at ari: 
: Serato afger frst | 
TAT e sat aefaat 7 We 
7 Tee Tata cal AL 
= a qe = aa aTe, act at ag wish ews, 
ee AaN Taet aS TH | 
| ay Sr THE oT, TTS Pleat Tac, ae aa a 
RTT Zee, ate Ges, Fes FETA oR FE #a bil 
wa eibt Tet Fa Te ee 


CORRESPONDENCE AMONG THE ORGANISERS OF 
THE ANTI-BRITISH PLOT OF 1857 IN BIHAR. 
oo eee 
Jata Shankar Fha. 


‘In the middle of the year 1857, and prior to the general out- 
break in Bihar, a very ‘‘extensive and dangerous” anti-British _ 
: plot was discovered by the authorities in Patna. Many letters, 


along with other properties, were seized in the houses of the chief 
organisers, namely Peer Ali Khan and Waris Ali. Peer Ali was 
a: book-seller from Lucknow and had come to reside in Patna 


only a few years before the outbreak. Waris Ali was a Police _ 


_ Jamadar at Myzafferpur and was PuDDoree to be related to the 
king of Delhi. — 


The letters below ( quoted in extenso) have been arranged 
according to their respective custodies prior to their seizure. ae 
oS This will show that letters found in the possession of Waris Ali ieee 
are all from Ali Kareem, while those in Peer Ali’s are mostly from ~ 
- Museeh-us-Zamun, a Lucknow book-seller. These are contem- 
oer porary letters, having been written for the same purpose of over- __ 
— throwing the established government. “But the writers of these 
Seas : worked for a long time separately and as distinct groups without poe 
being known to each other. The letter of Musseeh-us-Zamun _ es 
os to! Peer Ali in which he asks the latter to. contact Ali Kareem - 
eae bears this fact. bo! | Sera | - 
Tae Another point to be Abted | is s the: time atid place as s indicated a 
: teat these letters. This will help i in understanding the nature 
ee and extent of ‘she plot Thus from | a letter of Reagut Ali, dated 


Sires _ Efforts = 5 effect a ‘Collaboration among athe various bottles at Patna appear ao 
oa Ng have been successful to some extent. According to the statement of Imam- Ea ees 
- godeen, an associate of Peer Ali Khan, who had been severely wounded in the 
eee engagement of the grd July 1857, Ali Kareem, the leader of the Second Partys of gf ake! 

-. gave two thousand rupees: (which was made over by Munsiff Amjud - Ali) to Po - 


Beet Al All Khan vand promined to. Beep 300; petrons ready < on the e dny. . Sage 


: het 


> - pating in “a great religious war.” “The Government was not 
- aware of the existence of any such war against them. Naturally a 
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| Caleutta, the. 23rd December, 1856, we: learn that towards | the Ss 
close of the year 1856 Peer Ali and Musseeh-us-Zamun had gone 
to Lucknow (from Cawnpore) where “a great religious war had _ 
taken place.” This was the year in which Oudh had been an- 
-nexed to the British territory. ‘The king of Oudh while return- 
‘ing from Calcutta had halted at Patna and granted several in- 
terviews to Maulvi Mehdee, the Kotegusht or Patrol Darogah 
of Patna, and others, which subsequently bee came the ground for. 
thei imprisonment of the Darogah by Mr. W. ‘Taylor, the Commi- 
-ssioner of Patna. Nana Saheb who had lost all hopes by 1853 of — 
getting the. family pension from government paid visits to Delhi | 
and Kalpi, and on the 18th April 1857 he proceeded to Lucknow easiest 
from where he retur ned under suspicious circumstances. Though ae 
there is no specific mention of any collaboration among these 
people, these are no doubt strange coincidences. Besides, Bi- 
thoor (where the Nana was living) was only at a distance of 
twelve miles from Cawnpore, the residence of some of the asso- 
7 ciates of Peer Ali who had come over to Patna witha secret mi- 
- ssion. Peer Ali himself went to Lucknow with a view to partici- Te 


| ‘this war must have been a secret campaign against G Jovernment. a oe 
And when it is known. that Nana Saheb also went there a few ghee a 
} ‘months after Peer Ali and returned under suspicious circumstan- ay ve : ae 
oe ces: it is not improbable that. he might have cont acted with the 2a 
: organisers of the plot and studi ed the situation onthe spot. Seen 
. The third point to which attenton. is to. be paid i is the relation ee : : 


‘s “paewenh the organisers ‘of the plot. and the sepoys at differ rent oe 


_ military - stations, Although an exact idea about, their relation — apne eee 


: : a | bis imagination’ 


cannot be formed froma study of these letters yetsepoysenquity 
from: Peer Ali about | Musseeh-us-Zamun’s s welfare and where- ea ea 
abouts | is significant and suggestive. oe mes ee ee ses penne 

| On: more Span Letters of Al mM. “gre net very ‘lear cee poco 
iy intended plot. : At en 

etime. as. “Pilaw of : 


* and : som in 
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fe study of these letters deaves no doubt i in mind that by the middle 
of 1857 the plan had matured and only a day for its execution 
was to be fixed. : es ae 


re From Reasut Aly al Culcutia. 

| To Yoosoof Aly at Paina. 

pr hee Dated 12th Rubee Ossunee 12723 
i: “(Post Mark 23rd December, 1856) | 


Your long expected note has come to hand. It is true a great 


Nes Religious War has taken place at Lucknow, and Peer Aly Khan “ 4 
also has gone there to join in it—I receive daily letter, from — 


~ which I learn all about Lucknow and the War. At present 
both Moulvee Musseeh-oos-Zuman and Peer Aly Khan are at 
Lucknow, intent on a “Jehad.” Let us see what happens. In 
the month of Jumad-ool-uwul, I shall come to Patna with my 


‘brother Bubber Aly. When I reach I shall receive Payments 
from all. My brother Bubber Aly will be in Calcutta from Moor- 
shedabad in aweek. As soonas he is here I shall commence pre- _ 


8 -paration for my journey. 


ce 2. From— Abdoola | 
| Te: 
"Shaikh Mahomed Y, te Book-Seller, Condarttn: 7 
Banaras 29th, Mohurrum 1272 or 74S 5. 


oe oE have received your fetter have not heard aniythiig Ab oe 
ae ‘about Moulvee. Musseeh-ooz-Zuman and Peer Aly from the last 


ae two. months. | When I came to know ought of them | I shall a : oe 


ce not fail to write to you so you need not be anxious. 


No letter have come from. Cawnpore. oa have: written, re- 


oe ‘peatedly, but have received no answer whatever to any of them. ae “Oe 


ae [Kesolding to Tmamoodeen’ S statement ‘these was a aideronce of opinion eee 


between the sepoys (of Dinapur) and towns people as to the day of : rising; the ee 
' sepoys wishing for Sunday and. the townsfolk preferring Friday. And the grd 


poe July, 1857, the day on which they rose was actually Friday. pce 
“a, Corresponds to the 22nd. December 1855. As. puch the Post mark Berna 
rae recorded above appears to have been wrongly. deciphered. Q es 
g. Corresponds to the 11th. res 1855. It cannot be 1274 HH. becauen ees 


that would corepand | to baw AD 
oe seized in ane pale | 


» and srestateye that: the’ letter: had bees C we 
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This produces grei at anxiety in me. a pray to heay en oa the. 


~Moulvee above named may be crowned with SUCCESS, Amen, 


I write this to give you notice. Desire my compts. to Meer 
Ahmed Saheb and — Abdool Humeed. If they will lay any. 
commands on me, I shall ey: all the means in my power not to 
fail. | | 


3. From Peer Aly | 
Lo Yoosonf Aly 
# rom Cawnpore dated 25th Safur 1272. 


~Treac hed Cawnpore on the 10th Safer oe saw Buddessook 
Zuman; but the Maulvee is not here at present. ‘Business has _ 
taken him to Delhi: What that business is, I doubt not, you must | 

have heard from report. At the Maulvee’s residence there is_ 


no one but a Government Guard: Please Heaven, the Maulvee 


will relieve (?) very soon, and then I shallsend the books (half or 


7 remainder) which you have not. Until his return it is impossible = 

to send anything. If you have collected any sum of money ee 

o after defraying all necessary expences, you willbe pleascdto send > 

me. 25]- for my use. Send me also, the sale Books of Sheikh ; 
ace Khoda Bukhs and Mobeen Oollah all separately, and commen- — ae eg 

vo tding- from the date when I left. Also send me your own ; accounts OR IE me 
as usual. If you have any news from Khan Sahabinformme;I 

: shall write all other particulars hereafter. Please answer thissoon, 

It appears from your letter, that you have not as yet received pe ge 


oe the Books exchanged from. Arrah. | Write then if you plete oe See a 


the Hajee to send them soon. _ Rae ees 
I have heard that Sheikh. Abdool Humeed } har eft. Patna Pe 
ee for this. Ifso write tome. ne have heard this from Khan Sahib bs Res 
ae hence I think he may have left. i | De des 
You be very careful in all ‘your. stale. and t cechange aces EOS Ose 


: 3 You have books i in advance and 


until Tr ‘send ou more, ae to Bi | oe 
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did. Whatever i; had, I have ‘entrusted them to you. T de 


. pend on you and on your experience. Tf you discharge your | 


duties well, and prudently it will be beneficial to you; but ifyou 

- prove idle and negligent it will end in your own ruin; because I 
am nota person as other persons are, I am more like an ignorant 
. and a weak child. You know this well ang hence I nore not re- 
count it. | | 


Desire my respectful eomplitnesits to. 5 Mobeenoilah: foe his — 


brother, Klw bux and his son Ubdool Huq, Mear Meer, Meer 


Ahmed Saheb, and other respectable parties such as Maulvee 
ae Waizool Huq Saheb and his mother and to all others. whose: | 


names would take up volumes. - 
aoe x ~ EERO BBE NES ie 


_ 4, In short when compared with other people, Iamricher, 
- more powerful and more respectable. I am very glad to hear 


that you have met a certain person for whom you want a letter. My 
custom is that when I see a man whois perfectly devoted to Re- 


: _ ligion, I am ready to become his slave. I hope to God, thatI _ 


“s shall at last lay down my. life at the feet of aman like this. Hence es 


Pe I shall not fail to do all that I can for the man you speak about, 


: but how can I call him ? But I wish if you advise me, to write — : 


a Goolame khut (a letter of respect) to him; but never mind. oe : 


ue have already written to him, SO. that I may obtain salvation _ | 
Loe “even. by means of this. I for 1 my part prefer the joys of Heae 
ee ven. to those of the transitory pleasures of the earth. For these 
reasons I am extremely desirous of obtaining all the advantages ee 


: - which Religion affords and be considered a sary for its pease, S 
at the time of my death. Eee es : 


2 one ae our E depart, from yeu station and about. your arrival here. aoe . : | 


oe = ee am. ready to be idlled for ae and for thy love, | 
Do thou come too and support me.’ | Se 
I shall send a Hoondee of 200. If the j person abe alluded oe 


aa | i me kindly agree to come, you. will pay all his expenses, and oe 
‘ bring. him. to me, showing all care’ and consideration | to. him. sy . 
ee When you come in this station you: should lodge i in the Searie and oo 


< see me only. privately. anditake care that no one may know about. oa 


ee ‘ Impress upon all my friends not to fail to offer up prayers | ae m r : 
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3. Letter from Peer Aly kh han fro mn Cawnpore. | 
To Yoosoof Aly Khan his agent at Patna. 
Dated 2nd. Rubecoos Sanee 1272) — 
(Post Mark eee 


Fool 


itn ce whieh we | had come. Fe om rLadkaow, lease Hea aven, Z 
we shall send y ou full particulars. I ordered you, ere this to send a 
a Hoondee to me at Cawnpore; but as there is no time for my re- 
maining here, I do not think it is proper to draw any on Cawnpore. ne 
You will therefore get one and keep it with you, when I shall — 
require it, I shall send for it. If I am delayed at- Lucknow, Eos 
shall try and send you something. I am not forgetful of your | 
wishes and desires, you be faithful and zealous in discharg sing 
your duties. Tell to every trader at all prices and do not wait - 
for my separate orders. a. 
7 I have great regards for you. 


: | at the Chast so that I may be firmly embellished and be at length up 


: crowned. with success over the Nazarences. Till the present . 
Pie time | (ie, all the while. that we have been at Cawnpore) we 
. : have always been looking out providing ourselves. with all ne 

a things now that all things have been got: we depart for Lucknow. oa 


(2 | 6. . Post script af. a letter from Mussec-sos Zaman, dated ard | Runcar, S 
to Peer Ali Khan, Book- Seller. a , Agee as 


“ Maulvee Ali Kureem lives either 2 at ‘Sahibgunge o or “Paige, e 
and whose banking houses are situated at different places. ' This 


: od heard from. Maulvee ‘Zuman Shah. and Maulvee_ Gholam ae 


Se as oT have an. affair i in han 


: Ahmed, and was moreover told that the Maulvee (Ali Kureem) . 
was a very respectable, generous, pious, and philanthropic man; 7 
for this reason I write to you, 1 that if you know yah Y you will ee : 

a “present a book to him of th e of 25. Sey 
. from me, and you will desi 


“Ss he + Corresponds to the rath D De 
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I am told that ina knowledge of laws and Regulations there 
is not a second person equal to Ali Kureem. A friend desires a — 
| copy of all the Regulations injurious to the Mahomedan re- 
—ligion, etc. for instance those forcing the prisoners to eat, or re- 
-ferring to any enquiry from government about the Corn Facto- 
- ries of all places, or taking away arms from all the people, or those ~ 
_ prohibiting circumcision, or any detrimental to the seclusion of oa 
women, or ordering the Hindoos to give their widows in marriage, _ 
or others like these of a nature which will tend to the extermina-_ 
tion of Mohamedanism in future. At any rate, as many as you 
‘can procure yourself, will be highly acceptable, or if you cannot 
‘obtain all yourself, you will be able to get them through him; 
and by being known to men like him, there is no doubt that, after 
a short time, it will be productive of general advantages to us. — 

And if you are acquainted with any other personages, such as | 
Durveshes or learned men, who too are opposed to all the attempts 


made on r eligions, and may consider themselves thereby a ggrie- . | : 
ved, you will give them books of the value of 5 or 6 Rupees, that a 


they may bless our project for preserving the remnants of our 


: religion; but unless they lay their hands on the Koran, and oe 


swear faithfully not to. break faith, you will ee ee. care | 


‘ not to break the matter to them. | pore 
And if in the family of Maulvee Willayet Ali or Mae a 


Ss Muksood Ali, you are on friendly, terms with any one who you 


think is able for our work, you will inform me at once. 


yo) think: we should not disagree with any caste, not even with : 
7 Hindoos, for. we should try and get our work done, and in dis. — 


| agreeing, there will arise groundless disputes. For my part, Tam ia 
a : on terms with Wahabees, with those who are weak and wavering = 
fs oe Eh their faith, and many. even, of the Sheeahs and Ratzers, ence 


nee 7 Letter from Peer Ali to 0 Toosoof Ali Khan at Pat atna. : 


: ~ noollah and Khoda Buksh; | apy 
“are still: ill, and hence - ot able 
a J YOU would have writ n some 


ay have received your letter and also hea accounts sof Mobee~ eg 


wait now for. your’s.. ‘I fear you — ae 
‘te ie up the account, otherwise oo 
in | about your, health. | i an . 
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always. anxious for your welfare. - 
I am always thoughtful for my friends. But in: thi lis wor ld 
our first concern is for our food; this induced mie to he ver ny parti - 
cular about the. sale of books. Every reader of the na wishes me to 
comimence the undertaking; but on account of Maulvee Saheb 
I have not as yet done anything. - T wait for him. If antes rs g0 | 
on right with hiim, all is well; if not, I shall adop t other measure 
The Maulvee ‘has come, but he cannot repair to his ge | 
i hence I cannot settle accounts with him. I do not know where 
Maulvee Mausseeh-oos-Zuman has gone; Gove moment has 
“summoned him, but he does not appear. My master is at_ 
present in the city. T he sepoys often ask me if lam the servaa 
of Mussech-oos-Zuman, and about his present residenc ei ‘They 
do not know that I am the servant of Abdoollah. | Itisa fine 
adventure here, and no other means are now needed. As reg ards 
Torab Ali, if he has proved ungrateful, you better order his pro- 
perty to be taken away from Khan Saheb, or leave it with him 
until I come. Till that adopt some ve ry good measures for the : 
support of our affairs. _ wae ‘is 
_ If Sheikh Abdool Humeed. has left Benares for Patna, and it 
you have no expenses, take it from him, as much as IT need and 
send it by a Hoondee. If not, whatever sum Mobeen Oollah and : 
-Khoda Buksh have, send me that only. T hank ¢ xod. I do not 
require it for any. leng th of time. The expense. is I Paltry; but 
a great object j is. gained; for then all the people will know that ae 
- get my expenses from Patna. — | ‘This is. the object. on byes 
Desire my_ ‘respectful compliments _ to Maulana Maulvee ) 
: Waz- ool- Haq. Saheb. I have written a separate letter to him : 
in reply toone of his. T trust it will reach him. From it he will | 
come to. the knowledge of all. part iculars, Although | T. have : 
us written. ‘it. in a “disguised style” > (ambiguous), yee the ¥ wise. > will : 
find out all my meanings. _ nee ne 
ee Mig compliments and plemings to - Mobeen-Oollah and. his 
| brother and to ‘Khoda Buksh and his. son. Eh att ade 
oS The same to other friends, such 2 as Nanhey Meer Abmed 
2 Saheb etc. 7 7 | Pe 
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: Letier fit Mahomed Ali fo Peer Alli dated 29th Rubecool-Uwul 1273 ae 


le Ten, days ago I - despatched a letter by post to you, oe 
- inwhich I requested of you to give me full and early. particulars 


of our affairs; as yet I have not been favoured with a reply. 
| Perhaps the letter is lost, or it may have reached you at a time 
when you were engaged i in some important measure, or it may 


be that even now you are waiting for something before addres- 
sing me. At any. rate, may God keep you safe. It is necessary 


to let me know whether you have sum of money about whichI 


- wrote, or not. If not, whether means can be adopted to get it 


. : before the expiration of a weak. In the commencement, we 
require Rupees 100 then 50. Let me know all about it without _ 
loss of time through the post. Recollect, it is always proper to 


os reply to letters. If, God forbid, we have not the sum (not even ; 
50), mor can secure it anywhere, you will have to send the 


bearer to Mohsunpore; and if you have the sum in hand, let me 


know on what date a steamer is expected, and also if you will | 


fae and come, accompanied by your friend Sheikh Imam-ood-deen cee os 
- Saheb. if there are any fresh news, or any fresh occurrences , : » eas 


have happened, Jet me know. Also, if you have received any 
os letter, from ‘the Maulvee. — Do not show this letter to any one wee EE 
without my permission. Be it known that in this place there ig es 


- eH no obstacle whatever to oppose our design now. - fe) naa wise a 
a hint i is sufficient. | oe 


: i. From Hafiz Budaedodoen Abmud to Maer Bhutioo, Shah Dumree ete. - COU SS 


Dated & aina, the 29th Sawal (Monday). this Jeet. a oe oe 


‘The state of affairs at Patna. 3 is as follows. 


- Some respectable parties of. the city are in prison, and: die e oe 


: - | subjects are all weary and disgusted with the tyranny and oppres- 7 voae 
sion exercised by Government, who ‘they all curse. May God 


Coys hear the prayers of the oppressed very soon. The business for 
which: AG have come here is. progressing, though not accom= : 


ae pile ‘Let. us see ihe our obgert | is te beh obtained. On . : 


ane a a  Conesponde to the 28th ee em 1896. 
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account of the disturbed state of things here, I am. nable. to coiie, eo Bee 
as lease Heaven I shall come back after finishing our works of sedi- Ck een 
tion and obtaining our object. Do you pray night and. day for us? — 


I cannot write to you the true state of things here. I had 
batter be silent on these matters. | You have an enlightened 


| mind-bright. as the oe of Alleppo-hence nothing will estas = 


veer notice. 2 
_ Another letter (on the same 5 shest of page) from Par Ali K hei | 


ae have not failed to attend to our unsettled affairs, but we: Cae 
cannot fight with Fate; hence we must submit. I am. really 


ashamed, and require the assistance of your prayers to obtain 


my end; if not, I value not life, ; In other matters we are. all ae oF 


safe. May we remain so. 


Accept the respects of Sheikh Imam-ood- deen alias 2 Dafogah : | 
Saheb. Give my kind compliments to Shah Willayet Hoosen 9 


Saheb, Sheikh Chukoo, Meer Bhuttoo, Maulvee Moosa Saheb, — 


Maulvee Abdool Aziz, Maulvee Abdool Wahab, and Shah 


Karamut Hoosen. 


10. Letier from Ali Kareem’ to Waris Al 
| Dated Paina 13th Phalgoon 1264. 1 


"After Salaam—Be it known to you. that 1 have been to. eee 
is Doomree on account of some necessary business and have had Bieta t 


4 very little leisure while there from having to look into village 


: papers and to attend to several marriages. During that time — ee a 
I received your affectionate letter but there was nothing i a AG ee ee 
— requiring an answer therefore I postponed my reply. to it until aera 


oe I was more at leisure. The ae before eee t ee ee aa os 


4 a tee ses i aoe : 


The first and. the most important “thing | is = that you should b be . Sea 
| megan’ in the case which is pending against you. ‘Therefore a 
it is necessary that you should let me know immediately all partie 


‘ culars which have ¢ transpired during this interval. Te am occupied ee 
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ae ; claim. including cash and houses. Let me know what hae 
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| with my own. Seen —Make yourself easy about that—Until . 


: we are satisfied on. all sides it is impossible to begin . = The Fal | 
(or augury derived from consulting the poems) of Hafiz is un- a 


: doubtedly excellent but I am not pleased with it. Whatever is _ 
: done by our own hands that alone is capable of giving happi- : 
ness. At present I have received no fresh news from the West. 


- You had probably heard all the curr ent news where you are, to 
~ intend to go to Shahebgunge (Gaya) in 4 or 5 days. Whatever 


you have to write you must now direct to me there. Mahamed 
a Muneer and others are at present occupied with their affairs. 


_ When they are done with they will attend to the business before : 
us. The Children are all well and as I have returned | from eo 
Doomree after a long stay there—it is probable the Nawab Sahib 


has gone. I shall, however, enquire from him if he is here I shall os 
go and pay my respects to him. Ifhe has gone give him my res- Pe | 
| sade Same | 
‘The answer has ee filed in your case. The rejoinder is 
being prepared and will soon be filed. The opposite party 
wishes to settle the matter on the term of admitting half ; your | 


fs: determination on ‘this Point is. 


: Be | 3 Ll. Letter of 21st April +1857 from Ali Kareem to ) Waris Alli, 


After Sulaam—I have been at Gaya for the last 6 weeks : an d ee 


ae . dicta that time have been frequently unwell—I “was attended se 


by Hukeem Mahamed Ali of Sahebgunge. He has begun to 


Le give me whey—A weekago I came to Doomree on the approach ae 
ec the : marriage of Maulvee Ali Buksh and here I received yours. 


ae of the 4th April from the Gaya. Post Office after great delay—I a ; 
have: understood. its “meaning. Probably your case has been 


decided ere this. lamin great anxiety about it. Let me know ae 
ae the particulars—I want very much to see you. The materials for Sg 
the intended business are ready and are getting ready—At_ this 
oh = s time the accomplishment of many things depend on my seeing. ee 
ae you. rf you can come t 


saya then | let me ‘now that i faced, fix coe 


- Doomree which: you will, have received and at the same place I I 

ee received your letter also. 
oe learn, that you have escaped from 
- gors. and. your reinstatement 
oe ~ thankfulness but ae hav 
simply” your, acquitta | am 
pe orders of the Magistr 3 

& to the. Govt. _ practice. icl 
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fe 


a date aid inform you of i it so ‘that you may come on that date: 
In your suit it is necessary to file an amended petition. I have 


paid 109 Rupees for stamp paper and the amendment. has been : ret 


filed. This expense has been rendered. necessary by the stupi- ee 


dity of your Vakeels,—I will send you the details here after-- “The. 
case is all right you may ‘rest assured when I e go to Patna Twi HL see 


what can be done with. regard to an amicable settle me nt and. WA Se 


write to you after I have ascer tained their views. I know somuch | 


_ that the O} dposite party are willing to settle the mat ter on payment : be tet ges 


of half ¢] t heir claim and on your giving” up the houses ete. | and ye ee 
although the suit promises well yet the game is one that two can. 


_ play atand thestate of the christian courts is notorious. 7 here fore oe 
if you can settle the matter fairly you had better do. so. Maha~ ce 
med Yahya Khan and Lala. Bishessur Lall are the Vakeels ae 
employed on your side and the Vakeels of the opposite party ee 
are Ronnak Ali, Inayat Hoossein and Sheouk Ram. We have 
nen also made Govt, a party to the suit but the defence on the part of ob 
“2 Govty has not yet been filed. I have appointed ‘Sheik: Rasuddook | 
. “Hoosein one of my relatives my Mooktar in Patna. He has charge 
: of your c case also—written at Domree llth Bysakh 1264 F ualye oe 
ors Ss. You may write to. him at Mahendro whatever “you aah 

| may, decide on doing with: regard to the case. aa ee 


cs : 7 12. Latter of 29th April 1857 from Ali Kureen to Wa aris. Alli, Tk he : : 


Mate than two ‘weeks have: elapsed s since I went to Doomree See 


: ae get through the wedding of Ali Buksh’s daughter—3 days ago hoe 
I got away and have arrived. at Sah ebganj and tT. despatched a : ae 


letter with information about your case | and other matters. from 


I was quite pleased ; and satisfied to 
the persecution ofy your opp! es 
our ppointment is is a ma’ r 
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7 reason is it becoming to waste your time in such fivelaaa matters, e 


But from the disposition of the afficers particularly the Commis- 
~ sioner it is prob able that from such i improper appeal the Commis- 


fad _ Sioner and the Magistrate will become displeased and while you | 


me hold your appointment to incur the displeasure of these gentle. 
2 men without any cause is Pecaaiels to wisdom. You should on : 


ae no account appeal. 


‘The pillao of my imagination is now almost cooked, tt “will a 
be ready very soon. Then I will call you and feed you upon it, 


‘On every account you should be ready. Several friends from. & 
different places have collected here to eat and cook the pillao ea 


: and shortly I also will go to some place to cook the pillaoofmy — 


imagination. You should keep yourself j in readiness. At this 


place day and pest are pent in a caring for the pillao:s of our on 
imagination. 7 | | a 


13. Letter of Ali Ka areem dated Gaya 26th Bysakh 12641 “Mey 1857. oor 
| After. Sulaam’ etc. Your letter: dated 27th April reached Gays ; 


a : aaa by the Patna post and T have acquainted myself with oe 
its contents. - Previous to this I have written a letter: to. you in Pe 


- reply to your second letter and have directed it to the house of eee 


Nawab Sahib at Muzaffarpore. You will have learnt all parti 
 culars from that—Your change to another police station nearer 
oe tO! Muzaffarpore was very proper. In consequence of some a 
et _ business of importance I: shall not be able to leave ‘Gaya for a 
another month. I am anxious to take St. (Mr. ?) Simpson’ $ profes~ ohne 
sional advice but I have no leisure at present to go to him, Your 
coming to me also i is not at all necessary: at present. ou ust now nan 
S _ preparations are being made with tegard to our intended trade, 
_ Several Gomashtas came from the Western Provinces and obtained 
orders and commodities of trade and several Gomashtas have 
Lo gone from this to the Western Provinces and j ina short. time all er 
ae the Gomashtas will collect the articles of commerce in one secure ce : 


ee place a and some eof the principal: me of ‘the: western Provinces who 
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are also partners i in this trade will ‘assemble the ere and: tnapect : 
the commodities and make arrangements for their desy patch into | 
every country. Then when the Gomashtas of the eride shall be 
collected in one place and the pariners of the trade have set. 
out from different parts. towards the locality whe re t the property : 
is heaped up—I will immediately write and summon you. You | 
must then come: immediately either by taking leave of absence e 
or by resigning your appointment and having started from this : 
and arrived at the place where the property is collected and . 
having inspected the commodities with your own eyes you must _ 
make arrangements for despatching them and obtaining prof 
it from them under your own superintendence and along with — 
you will start Maulvie Sooltan Hossein and other partners of the - 
trade, They are all ready. After the partners of the. trade on 

have all started and have arrived at the appointed place at the me 
time of despatching the property T shall proceed by dak and 
arrive there. By the grace of God new prospects of profit in — 
_ the trade are day by day providentially opening up. The Part- 


ners in the trade are collecting from, all sides of their own accord ue 


and many wealthy men and several men of capital have sent _ 


= messages requesting to be admitted with the par tnership ; and have ae 


: become partners and the commodities of the trade are arriving a 
in abundance. “Tt now only remains to heap up all the articles _ 
of trade in our place : and we have obtained a secure place for 


nS collecting these things where there is no fear of evil designing men 7 


> when I see you, © 


: | ~ excellent arrangements for every thing connected | with it. It is 
e . aly a necessary that you shot Id ale yourself ites from ens a 


fe : = come © without t hesita ati 


= or thieves etc. Noone will be able to lay hand upon the property oe 
: in that place—A full explanation of all. particulars will be given 
- For the present you should discharge. your 
own duties with a tranquil heart—you. must. not. be anxious re- ee 
? garding this matter of the trade. PIE the other partners: are. making 


a“ affections 5 50. 5 that when 
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regarding the state of your. law suit. The. stupidily. of your 
Vakeels necessitated the amendment. The case is now ready. 
It is necessary to file your. proofs. Indeed your Mookhtar has” 
taken a few rupees to procure copies of your documentary proof— 
: After I have ascertained the amount I willsend whatever money 
: may be necessary for the expenses of the suit. It is enough to 
send for your ‘information a copy of the amended petition. | I ‘ 
am writing to the Mooktar to send it to you and if after sundry ; 
consultation your suit should be settled on the basis of your 
receiving half your claim or whatever it may be I shall recover : 


distinct permission in this matter I shall endeavour to bring it aa 
; about. | 


3 14 Leiter hick Waris Ali was writing to Ali Kareem when he. ae. “g 
a Morena | 


oo - After Salaam—I sent two applications for leav re of absence 
one while Mansoor Aliwas here and the second subsequently. 
One for two. weeks leave and the other. for 5 days setting forth 


off all my things to Patna on two or three hackeries along with : 


oe ie visedly : made myself light for travelling and am trying to obtain | 


et immediately. | It is better than contention. If you give me _ 7 


urgent necessity—Both were refused. “Nevertheless if have sent : 


Soe omy. people and had resolved that I should proceed to Patna : 
oe | - without: leave but this mode of proceeding did not appear to me & 
noes advisable and it seemed impossible to reach my destination. It ie 
ae appeared plain | to me that the moment T started preparations for : - 
eS _ seizing me would be made without cause. Therefore I. have ad- | nea 


Cen opportunity | and to find means of getting there. | In order > 


, that you may be acqauinted with these circumstances and that . is 


Se you may not expect me I have sent you the hakeem who i isareal 
ene and. sincere friend and one who can be trusted. with a secret. “My a 
oe object i is ‘that he may learn. the real state of things and the pre- nes 


: here. H He: must further ob ait n 


3 : : parations which have been made to sec 1 re success in the regular : oe . 
oe suit which voy know of pave 1a : he may ee see these “Peeparer a fe ae 


-advioe in writing: in i eetiee ee 


shall submit another application for the short leave of 4 or 5 days. ee 


a ee letters s sent t by. Dak « are ; opened 
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| that I may not be disappointed on both sides (fall between two : 
_ stook) should such preparations shave been made there (i.e. in 
Patna that I can obtain the jewel of my wishes at the moment of a 

| my arrival. You must write to me plainly and in detail what» - 
steps you have taken and. what preparations you have made and: | 
whether you have gained over the servants of the opposite party Ass 
| that; is of the defendants so that on my arrival success and victory ane 
may at once be obtained and that I may | secure the precious stone — — “ 
of my desire. You must also write distinctly if 1 am to come fo ea 
you with regard to my own advantage or. disadvantage i in order ey 
that relying upon this I may act decidedly. I keep myself i ae 
every way light and unencumbered. By. getting rid of my eae 
things I have incurred a loss of hundreds of rupees as will beex- 
plained 1 to you by the Hukeem. I now only await your answer i 
and occupy myself in trying to get away— By God’s favour I shall 

- find some means of obtaining leave by the time your answer — 
reaches me—for in reply to the perwanah refusing me leave t- 


From present appearances I do not think my resignation would ee 
_ be accepted. I wished to excuse myself c on the ground of illness - oe Be 
 -butifThad done so I should have beensummoned forthe inspecr 

- tion of the Doctor. I send you copies of my applications for leaves ee - 
ae Strong as my grounds of applications were no attention is paid gees 
oe to them. ‘What can I do? Had I. wings I could have flown to : oe 
os ~ you but please God I shall reach you some way or. other. You a 
should keep your mind easy. Butitisa pity that Sha(h). Sekan- Be 
der Ali did not visit me or inform : me that I might have tried to Z 

: get leave before. ‘Now if I leave without ‘permission it. is im 
ns possible to make the j journey in safety. Indeed there are several ; i 
Bes things. to be feared. By the will of God, however, lam trying a ae 
to reach you in best possible way, and T have kept myself quite 
alone here. ‘lt is proper ‘that immediately on the arrival of the 
- Hukeem 3 you should write to me all that is going on there and 
a send it to me by your own servant A Do Ri ot forward it t by da as 
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| 15. Fioni Ali Kareem, dated Patna Mahendra, oe the house of Colonel : 
Kulb Ah, Ath April 1856, ai Chawkee Nagur Bustee. | 


“What shall I write about the king of Oude‘ ? The names sof | 
cowards should never disgrace the pen of the brave. He ba : 
Tying j in Calcutta, and crying bitterly for the Imaum. 


- What shall I write about my undertaking. Tam established ac “e 


in ‘mind, and always engaged i in maturing that which is imprint- : 
ed on my heart. At present, the Khuleefas will be sent to seve- 
ral places to lead the ignorant and prepare all for an issue. I 


shall relate to you all the particulars when I see you. Iam at ae 


present lodging at Mehendroo i in the house of Colonel Kulb Ali | 
(you saw the place) Direct your letter there. 


| 16. ‘From Ali Kureem to Waris Ali dated 12h Fune 1857. 


ae «J have reached Doomree today, and I am as yet unwell. 
a -Matters are assuming a different turn now. Your immediate 

: coming ; is very necessary. Today I have sent my Peada, Mun- _ 

_ goor Ali, to you with a letter; another letter I have very carefully fe 
o “sent by the post. | Come away at sight of this, either on leave, 


and an old man like me can do nothing. The ruling powers are 


ae people such : as we are doing ? Bring the riding horse, ¢ etc. with oe 
Us TL wait your : arrival every moment. Ly a 


o on by any Means possible. Do not delay at all. Everything - . tee 
: depends: ies “you. Without | your arrival, the defence of the : fe oo 
oe honour, property, and life of poor people | like us is impossible. At» ke ‘ 
— : such ¢ a period matters should be shared by you, otherwise a weak — peer 


~ straitened by the work of the ingrates. Who asks what poor : MES th 


BIHAR IN THE TIME OF THE LAST. ‘Two LODI 
SULTANS OF DELHI 
7 epee : 
‘Ss. #. Askari. 


The | vast streteli of fae country fringed ya the : Himalaya ae 
Tarai and the Kaimurs ranges of hills on the north and south, - a 
and bordering upon Bengal and U. P. on the east and west,! eat 
is a rich and fertile land, being well-watered bya net-work of fontndieed 
rivers, some big and unfordable, and is inhabited by sturdy 
people who could be a threat to the security of others. it had i. 
made history in ancient times, and was of all-India importance cs 

for many centuries in the past. But medieval Bihar lost its old 


oe "status and had very little independent history of itsown,forthere 

; a was no first rate Hindu and Muslim power, nor a sovereign a : 
Bihar Sultanate to dispute the claims of its ambitious eastern “ee 
and western neighbours, and defy and deny submission to the 

| ‘Delhi rulers. In pre-Akbar’ S$ days ithe history of Bihar was Sone 


: largely : a rec ord of the tussle between Bengal and Delhi for the ees , 
= mastery over Bihar whose fortunes: were very often linked. with ee 


oe then. and for about a century the Kings of f Jevapore raetelied 
ce their sway over most parts of Bihar. a pee tee 


ey oy his successor represents a stage in the history of Bihar which 
oo : though: somewhat confused. and complicated was: marked by os 
. i : many significant developments, worth the attention of | even ye 
Pay Heese interested i in the ae iastory of India. Bihar paved, 


fined but the western border. marched into the eastern. portion of Gorakhpur 
Cie - comprising the triangular tract west of the Gandak, dnelu ding ‘the: parganah 
“of Sidhua Jobna and Shah Jahanpur_which foi 
- Sarkar-i-Saran, and it was not added to: C 
7 (Gorakhpur, Gazeteer) 


- As ' 7 “ during eames period,” i 


- But the period covered by. the riba: of Sikandar Lodi. ma, 


ee hare ‘Subah’? oe Bihar \ ‘was. 120: “Kos Soin "Garhi to Rohtas sad: tI i Jee 
Kos from Tirhut to the south. The southern boundary was: vague and unde. 


ed one of Gem Mohels 


2. See Blochman’s contributions, 
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‘an important part in ‘the history. of Hindustan. ‘This period 
witnessed the last ineffectual attempts of Hussain Shah Sharqi, 
from his retreat in Bihar, to'recover his lost kingdom and 
Sikandar Lodi’s spirited actions which restored the Delhi suze 
_ rainty over this part of the country, ‘made the Raja of Tirhut a 
- tributary ruler again, and compelled the powerful king of Bengal 
_ to sign a non-ageression pact with him. There was an extensive _ 
te colonization of Muslims, both north and south of the Ganges, — 
the remains of which can still be seen in the ruins of habitations 
‘ and inscriptional stones of buildings now extinct. But by far. 
the most remarkable and distinctive feature of the period was : 
the rise of the Afghan Confederacy, led at first by the Nuhanis 
ates | who, for a short time, succeeded in establishing a kingdom 
- extending from Bihar to Kannauj and Sambhal. The Formulis 
_ shone at their best in Saran and Champaran, and the Surs, 0 
- led by Farid Khan, a protege of the Nuhanis, make their 
os appearance for the first- timein this period. The eventual triumph once. 
of Farid as Sher Shah was a ieee of Biharandan all 
ae India affair. “ POR crea : ee 
eae The history of Bihar | is. 5 uleinately sobihected’ with the last Ne es 
as pe of the Sharqi-Lodi struggles. The Shargi Kingdom of eee ern ; 
: ae Jaunpur, virtually founded — in 796-1394 and extending from ae pee 
ke Qannauj to Bihar, and at one time from Sambhal to Bundel- — meee 
oes hon: and Baghelkhand, oe fell before Bahlol Lodi in 884-1479, - 
me fae shortly after it had attained its greatest extent. During 4 years’ - mcs 
oo grate! with Bahlol, ‘Hussain: Shah Sharqi, had led successful 3 
expeditions? to Orissa, at least as far as Bamra where 29 out Of Tio 
a oe copper coins of the Sharqi king, bearing his name, together with vga eee 
SEES oe one of Madan Sinha of Chaniparea: (1458-58), » Were ® discovered oe 


ay ‘Jevnpur Gazeticer, p 160. a | 3 es ee 
“oo. 2, The first 4 years truce with Bahlol gave hia time for the ane of Tirhut te 
7 aha the expedition to Orissa. Husain succeeded hisbrother, Mohammad Shah  s 
who was killed in 1459 A.D. after a disturbed 1 reign of 5 months. Soon afterhis 
accession, Sultan Husain concluded a truce with Bahlol Lodiwho had beenat) 
war with Mohammed Shah in order to consolidate his kingdom and extendhis 
power. He carried out his plundering. raid into Orissa, compelling Kapilesh- 
‘wardeva (1435- 70) to pay him a large sum of money as indemnity. C.H. 1. TIT - o ie 
255.. The Orissan historians describ Papelera as a minister and _ oe 
‘Kapilendradeva_ as a great conqt for the discovery « of the hoard of. 
coins, see Mr. Des s article 3 in O. uly, 1953: 
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in 1950. ‘Tirhut also’ was over-run, oad Hussain exacted: heavy on 


tributes from the Hindu rulers of those places, and this had greatly oe 


increased his wealth and. fame. In 883- 1478 he had marched LOS 
Badaun and Sambhal and taken the Government of the latter ae 
place from. Mubarak Khan, son of Tatar Khan, whom he gent 
as a prisoner to Saran in north Bihar. He then marched on bat 
Delhi, but another (the fourth) truce was patched up and was eae 
this time broken by Bahlol Lodi who attacked Hussain in the ae 
“rear, captured his regalia, and after defeating him several times — ere 
sent him - flying first to Bhatta and eventually to Bihar. he | 
Jaunpur was occupied and placed in charge of Mubarak Kegon’ 
_ Nuhani, the father of his more famous son, Darya. Khan. eee 
‘This probably. happened in 889- 1484. Hussain Shah > made ee 
another futile attempt in 1486 to recover his kingdom, marched oF 

to Jaunpur, and drove Mubarak Khan. to Majhowli, . on. the seein 


‘ - Gandak, the rendevoux of the Lodi officers. This brought back 2 ey 


Z Bahlol from the west and he ejected Hussain Shah from Jaunpur oo orate 


and followed. him along the Ghagra as far as Haldi in Balia a 


aa district and pursued him to the confines of Bihar. Hussain oe 
ee Shah erected a domed building at Behar town in 892. 1486,) as 


| ah is evident from an inscription. Having made his eldest are 
oe surviving son, Barbak Shah, an independent ruler of ‘Jaunpuri in 


a this year (1486) and instructed him not to interfere with Hussain, 
~ in his estates on. the other side of the Ganges, including Chunar? ee 


ie : Chaund, and Bihar, Bahlol returned to Delhi and died i in 1488, a ne 


| -. Safshikan -Malik-us-Sharq - Bengalagam ?- 
a Mulk- o-Lashkarash 6 6 Dar ait Nah Shud Zc Sa 


se not harbour or encourage: his.en 


ee . after nominating his favourite son, , Nizam; ¢ to succeed him « on 7 ses 
ee thwone of Delbi 2 
oe Nizam ¢ assumed the crown of Delhi under the title of Sikan- 


vets ca Gulia. Taseaia Ehiarave “Sheba Sabakce SHEA. Zu | Sarfard, Gasht : 
pa Mokaear Zamin-i-Am 3 Kard Ibtadaa-i-Gumbad-i-Gardun-i-Sabz Ra. 4 Safdar. 
_N&azad Alaa-i-Daulat Bar 

‘egh-i-u Nizam 7. Az Sdal-i- 
Hisad | N shots Gusashta-o- Do Az. 


, no hi e" n. Cinaas, a ‘fort of strategi 
‘ ‘imag oriante: ‘was ecaatt to oleate the cou: t ond Karm: a to the 
sas et king, for he offered. hau 
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: K. Nuhini on an n embassy to his elder brother, to peek upa 
treaty on the lines laid down by their father. But the instiga-_ 
tion of some of the Afehan | chiefs and the secret intrigues of the 
- exiled king of Jaunpur whetted the ambition of Barbak who 
: advanced to Kanauj to wrest the sceptre of Delhi from Sikandar, > 
"He was, however, worsted and fled to Badaun but subsequently re 
submitted and was pardoned and restored to_ the kingdom of | 
a Jaunpur. At the same time some trusted Omarahs were settled : 
| in the neighbouri ing regions to keep Barbak steady and towatch tees 
| Over: ‘the activities of Hussain Shah who was still a. force. in : ee te 
Bihar. : pn 
eg s ‘Hearing, at Delhi, of a formidable rebellion by the Hindu : 
a -Zamindars aa the Bachgotia Rajputs led by Joga, who in 898- 
A Bat th 1492- 3, had assembled a lakh of men and caused the flight of 
“ ae - Barbak to Bahraich and of Mubarak K. Nuhini to Jhusi where 
he was captured by sailors and then by Rai Bhaid Chandra oS 
of Bhatta,? suggesting the laters’ complicity with Hussain. The ee 
Sultan of Delhi advanced eastwards. Joga and his men were 
surprised on the Gumti and sent flying for refuge with Hussain . 
| ii Shah. The Delhi ruler sent a conciliatory message to Hussain 9 oe 
rare . Shah Sharqi, then i in his fort of chaund? in Shahabad dist, that, ee : 
ele he respected him as his uncle and would leave him in possession ee 
eS Sak his existing estates, but would like that he chastized Joga 
eae oa himself “or. banished him. The unwise ex-ruler, of Jaunpur a, Beh 
le sent an. insulting reply through his envoy, Mir Syed Khan, Can 
ae . that Joga was his servant but if: the silly boy-king persisted Hate a ie 
"his folly he would receive a good shoe-beating.® ® Coming out BE Re 
Be ‘Chaund, ‘Hussain | gave: battle but was defeated at Katghar race ae 
Meas (Rai Baraili dist. and ue to Aiehe | Barbak was reinstalled at PEON aes 
i Pe tae oe ae te eee a 


bh “Dorn, “the: opis of Makhzan-i-Afaghina, ane alee. othets have very ree 
often. confused Bhatta and Panna of Rewa with Patna of Behar. ‘Nizimud- 
din describes Rai Bhaid as a Raja of Bhatta who sentback the captured Muba~ 

oak Khan Ganeen whose. pprehen Sher han of Kara, had already. been oe 


s included in | modern Chain e : rs 


oe "souardls the south-east with a view to chastizing Rai Bhaid. ees 


hae ‘the difficult barren, rocky country where there was acute scarcity ae 
ce: of essential provisions, cost: the Sultan much and entailed the : 
a loss of most of his cavalry and he was compelled to fall back on. ee 
mat aunpur ; for supplies and repair of his army. ‘Lakhmi Chand, - 
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“On his return, ‘the Salen of Delhi had hardly spent a ymonth : ao 

in 2 Awad: regions when news reached. him of the recrudescence oe 

of troubles in Jaunpur owing: to the incapacity of Barbak Shah - 
who was again driven out by the local. Zamindars in favour | 

of Hussain Shah. This time Barbak was not spared but arrest 

ed and put. in chains and the separate Eastern kingdom ‘was ee 7 . 
| extinguished and annexed to Delhi. The Government ‘of Jaun- ae oy 

? pur was: placed incharge of Jamal Khan: Saranghani, the first 2s ee - 

patron of Farid Khan Sur, in 899-1493. In the same year the Pee Ms 

semtiperor marched ‘towards Chunar, still in possession of Hus- ee 

sain Shah Shargi, whose Omarahs put up a fight but were Weer wor * 

= feated and driven within the fort. The Chunar fort being strong et 
and impregnable, Sikandar Lodi did not take the risk of delay — ees 
in besieging it, and proceeded against — Rai Bhaid Chandra, ee 

the Baghela ruler of Bhatta, now Rewa, who submitted and was 

confirmed in his possession of Kantit in Mirzapur district.. But op 

he soon took alarm and fled away from the Sultan’s camp. 

He was not pacified even by the Sultan’s sending his private 

“property to him. The Sultan then went to. Dalmau where he : 


2 Satine Sher Khan’s widowed wife. a 
Next year in 900-1494 the Sultan of Delhi Suain ‘marched eee 


_ The latter’s grandson, Bir Singh of Bhatta, tried to check bi 
advance, but was routed and the Rai himself died during thee 
course of his precipitate flight to Surguja?. ‘The campaign i oS 


: another son of Rai Bhaid, and. other chieftains, sent a message: ay 
a to Hussain Shah, then in Bihar, that the crippled resources of” A 
a oe the Sultan of Delhi and the loss of his entire. cavalry provided 
ere the much B sought < saporuniy 6 of huleg the tablet Hee . 


on ye 2 geri or Pot — 
= 4 ‘alle: 5.5, of nj ba Palan 
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a elephants on his: sid i capital: ‘Sikandar Lodi hastened south- 
| ward to Kantit, crossed. the Ganges, and was joined, 18 Kos 
(30. miles) beyond Banares, by Salivahan of Bhatta or Bhat- 
-gahora!, the eldest son and successor ofRaji Bhaid Chandra, who 
had been. won over by Khan Khanan Nuhani, and there, in a Pe 
well: contested battle, was again defeated and compelled to flee ce 
| towards Patna. Being closely pursued he took the route to 
Bihar Sharif. Waiting for 9 days for the Ww hole army to join 
“him; Sikandar Lodi marched towards Bihar at the head of | 
Lakh force. The demoralized ex-Sharqi king leaving Malik 
Kandoo incharge of Bihar fort fled to Khalgion where he was a 
courteously received by the Bengal king with whom he was 
connected by matrimonial alliance. The emperor of Delhi. 

_ detached from his camp at Deobar,? about 4 miles north-east of Re 
se _ Bihar, a force which drove out Malik Kandoo and then the oe 
ots province of Bihar was annexed to Delhi in 901-1495. tae : 
eg pan ‘Leaving Mahabbat Khan with several Omarahs incharge of eo 
oo the Bihar citadel, © the emperor returned to his camp at Dar- : 
-weshpur,® near ‘Maner. Soon he left his camp incharge of 2 
8 . Khan Jahan Formuli and. advanced thence in all haste, to- , ee 

wards. Tirhut. The “Rai of Tirhut’? came and submitted = 

to his authority and offered some lakhs of Tankas in tribute Ps 
ea and presents. The Sultan left. there Mubarak K. Nuhani- to cae ee 
oe ae receive the tribute and returned to his cap at. Darweshpun, - 8 : 


eat ti aie & Gators which was the Capital of Bhatta ; is now a for saken village, abo ou eo 
ee ae miles east of Karvi in Banda district. | eee 
a. There isa village known as Dewarchak in Bikram Thana and served 
< from Naubatpur P. O. vide Village Directory, Vol. XXXVI, Patna. peor 
oo gy There are many Darweshpurs in Patna district in Thanas Of Pia, a pea 
Ag - Masaurhi, Barh, Bihar and Maner. | But the camp of Sikandar Lodi appears eee dnl 
ee “oto Have been Darweshpur Uparwar or Darweshpur Diara which i ig. contiguous Pg Se 
: ie s ; to, and } x part of, Maner, though Darweshpur Ultamgha, in Barh thana (s. E. ) ; : a 
2 oe oe have been. a more convenient place, for em: barking | on te Tirhut expe- Vo 
frac hisless eee Boge a he 
aS Mithila "Tatva ‘Minit: by M. M. Parmeshwar Jha Vol. Pa 213 says that elles 
oan : . ‘Rap Narain alias Raja Rambhadra of. Oinwar Dynasty who ruled for: 15, years ‘3 ee es Neal 
in Tirhut and has been mentioned in ‘‘Ganga Kritya Viveka”, | -eomposediin 00. 
_'y495, at whose instance Bibhakara wrote his work, Dvaita Viveka, in the latter 
half of the 15th century, met the Sultan of Delhi at Patna. Extracts from 
 Dvaitas have been quoted to suggest that Rup Narain Rambhadra wasafriend 
of Sere of Delhi. But there othing in ; ‘ee show that the Raja was received 
‘in Patna ) isc ear that the Sult t eine 
: where. he. ‘efe? his officers oO = ) = went eae Eohut pn 
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Thereafter, he went to Bihar Sharif to pay ‘his respects £6 y the : 


shrine of the celebrated. 14th. century Saint, H. Sharfuddin Roe 
Yahya Maneri, and distributed money among ‘the Fakirs and ae 2 
paupers there. He then returned via Patna where Khan-i- : whe : 
Jahan died, on 16 Shawwal, 901, and his son, variously named a 

_ Ahmad or Khusru Khan, received the title of Azam Humayun. — 2 


‘Then the emperor ordered the army to. be equipped 


afresh and start for the Bengal expedition. Sultan Alauddin Sho 
of Bengal sent an army under his son, Prince Danyal, to oppose _ a . ; ) 
the advance of the imperialists, | sent. from Qutlughpur,* 1 and : | j : a 
led by Mahmud K. Lodi and Mubarak K. Nuhani. Neither ae 
party wished to go to extremes and a treaty, subsequently rati- — ae 
fied by the two Sultans, was signed at Barh whereby in addition. <0 6) 
to mutual assurance of non-aggression against the veehibctive : 


but unspecified dominions, the Bengal ruler gave an under- 
_ taking not to harbour the enemies ofthe empire. Onhis return oe 
~Mubarak K. Nuhani died in the township of Patna and the | 


Government of Bihar was confided to his son, Darya K. Nuhani oe 
whose name®, along with that of Sikandar Lodi, is preserved eee 
in a newly discovered ‘inscriptional stone in Bihar The emperor, ear 


a then at Qutlughpur, south of Maner, returned to the camp” 


at ‘Durweshpur — and. entrusted | the — Government of | that - : : ees 
: side of the country to Azam’ ‘Humayun. During his. stay. in one ee 


Bihar an acute scarcity of grain faced the people and the army, eee 


oS and the emperor ordered complete abolition of the transit cus: 


ore ; toms on b Brain ‘aod this remained i in | force till the time of Akbar. Ha ti oe 
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Some time after the emperor set out fot Saran a deperidency of 
Bihar’ and dispossessing the Hindu zamindars of some of the 
: Parganahs- there assigned them in Jagirs to his own men. 
Thence he returned to Jaunpure where he stayed for 6 months. 
It has been supposed that! Saran was an unconquered 
territory and remained in undisturbed possession of the Hindu 
-Zamindars till the reduction of the district by Sikandar Lodi. 
Tt certainly formed a part of the Shargi Hussain Shah’s dominion, eee 
otherwise he would not have sent the dispossessed governor of 
‘Sambal, Mobarak K., to Saran to be kept a prisoner there. The 
newly discovered two beautiful Arabic inscriptions on black- 
basalt stone at Narhan’, on the Gogra, in Raghunathpur T hana 
of Siwan sub-division (Saran), one recording the erection ofa 
: congregational mosque by Alauddin Hussain Shah of Bengal ia 
and the other, belonging to a mausoleum of a warrior Saintand _ 
—-@ Syed, built? in 906, suggest the existence of a considerable 
Ree Muslim population in that region. Cherand in Chapra Muffa- : 
sib Thana, where also a Jam-i-Masjid was erected by Hussain 
oS ‘Shah of Bengal i in 909. had Muslim Sufis and scholars in. later 
os Tughlak times as we find from reference i ina Mulfuz* ofa Balkhi . : 
saint. Amarpur, near Darauli (Saran), has a magnificent 2 
eRe - three- chambered “many- -domed (royal) mosque with massive aes 
we walls, part of which has been swallowed by the Gogra, the re- 3 
eo: maining being i in possession of the Hindus at present, who gave oo = 
oO clue to the inscriptional stone the place of which is empty. . 
Cake History tells us that Sultan Firuz, Shah Tughlaq, on his retum 0 6 
oe from Eastern Bengal, gave up Bihar to Malik® Bir ‘Khan who a Loge 
HOES reduced the Hindu Zamindars to subjection. ‘There is. still a | 
strong belt of Muslim population in Siwan sub-division of Saran 
ae = the ruins of old habitations, ‘radions, and Muslem names s Ee 


aS ie : See the Gasstecis: of ee and 1 Ballia distciet,. | oe 
eS Ce Recently. discovered by the writer. Babar mentond ‘Nithan: ott FE 
oa. The: beautiful inscriptional stone was brought from. Narhan by. the bas 
ae Kararani Afghans of the neighbouring village, Salempur, and is ‘now in es 
small mosque | there. Blochmann published the text in J.A-S. B., » 1874 F PB aha Senet 

: . Munis-ul-Qulub by H ned Balkhi Lang ar po rar. ee Rs 
4. 7. M. 5 (eae rak Sha s Darya. oe 


pad 
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of villages now swith nou-Moslem Population have also their 
own signific ance. ae Ee 
A more effective hold of the Musticas on Saran and Cie Pate se 
‘paran was admittedly established under the Lodis. Among oo 
‘the 53 Omirahs of Sikander Lodi, historians include the name _ eo 
of Hussain Khan Formuli “Naib of Saran”. He was the most 
important of the 5 sons of Khawajagi Shaikh Sayeed Formali haat 
and along with Darya K. Nuhani, his uncle Sher K, Omar Bye 
Sarwani, etc. had attached himself to. Sikandar Lodi while he a 
was still prince Nizim Khan. Two Afghan historians have . | 
“recorded the wonderful feats of valour. performed by Husaint 
Formuli, Darya Nuhani, and Ibrahim Sarwaniin the service of = 
their princely master in overwhelming the numerous hordes of = 
‘the recalcitrant chieftains, Tatar K. and Saif Khan. Sheikh 
- Rizqullah Mushtagi (Hindi surnamed Rajan) has told us fur- 
ther that Miyan Hussain Formuli, the Jagirdar of Saran and 


ae Champaran, which were called Jalkhet or field or of water, pee 


_ had taken many thousands (?) of villages from the Hindus, be- oo 
_ sides those comprizing his Jagir. Notwithstanding the high 


e ~ flood? of the Gandak he “and his incomparable Commander, : 


oy Mughula Kararani, crossed. the river and surprized the Raja 


. “i of Champaran? i in his fort: on the other side, and the 200 years lds (ae 


ae roboration* . of some of the facts from other. sources. — Either ee : 
oe ae the ero of POWER: and prestige and also territorial possessions > 


- “wot tae made its width 7 kos as Mushtaqi says. - 


old Hindu state ceased to exist, and much booty, including. Sas 
| great quantity of gold, was captured. ‘One may make allowance ees : 
for the highly exaggerated figures given by the poetic author 6 
“s but the account can not be summarily rejected as we find Gord esa 


- ‘Tarilkh-i-Daudi Sea: ‘Tarikh-i-Shabi by Ke y : : ene 
Though Gandak is a wide spreading river, the ‘operation of. flood could eee 


3. The un-named Raja of Champaran might have been a ‘vassal tulees or es : ee 


egg local chieftain. The author of the history of Tirhut refers to an inscription, ae 


dated We Se: 1556—1 500 A. D. which says “Nrpa Narain sut. Nrpa Amar’ 
_.. Singh.” We do not know who these Narayan and Amar Singh were, and which. 
os. part of Champaran they ruled ov 
oe -Rambhadra_ Rup Narain (1491-1 


oan Ol shat ‘he and his friend (Hussain Formu 
ene she to fort of Chaund and ee my relein 


on wh relations. Mey stood 


Ahmad Yadgar (T. S.) tells us 
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of the Tagirdes. of Satan ee ‘Champaran, or some iid af a2 
connection with the popular and revered Bengal king, excited the - 
_ suspicion of the Afghan suzerain of Delhi who, as both Niza- 
-muddin and Farishta tell us, despatched Haji Sarung with some | 
| _ troops in that quarter in 915-1509 with orders to win over the 
_ Naib’s (Governor) troops and, af possible, to seize his person. ear 
- Miyan Hussain Formuli scented the danger and escaping toe ees 
- Bengal sought refuge with Alauddin Hussain Shah. | pe 
ae The other chief noble of Sikandar Lodi was Musnad-i-Ali eae | 
> Darya K. Nuhani, the Mugti of Bihar”. About this fine and See 
heroic old Afghan, we are told by Rizqullah, that he was 
loyal and continued his hold on Bihar even when on the return ee 
of the emperor from Jaunpur (after another campaign in Rewah. 
as far as Bandho in 904, and the forced realization of the defal- pees 
| cated revenue from the Governor of Jaunpur in 905, which gave 
Sey ote rise to a conspiracy of the nobles in favour of prince Fateh Khan, Pee | 
ee a son of Bahlol Lodi), as many as'22 Omarahs proved faithless, 
ee the only other exception being Jamal K. Sarang Khani, Muqti | 
of Jaunpur. The same author gives a brief account of what 
AP er . appears ‘to. have been another determined attempt on the part er 
of Hussain Shah Sharqi to recover Bihar, possibly with the help) 
ues mee cof: the Bengal? King. “Ina very short time Hussain invaded — eee 
es Bihar” . Darya K. “Sought: no outside aid” and. “sallying out ree oe 
fh Sot 0k the fort gave the fight in the plains, remained there in the be ee 
| night, and next day re-entered the fort.” Sultan Hussain ued 
ne : to. ride out. from his camp and opened his assault. Darya A ee © 
Moe K. withstood. the assault wherever it was most formidable, even meee 
if. he had to break open the wall of the fort, extorting the admi- i fe a ; 
: ‘ation 0 of the. aggrestor. “For two months he protected the for~ eae! 


es “The nétorian, Nizdmuddin (Er: ‘Ay sleg! tells us about’ 22 2 chieftains ee 
a6 ovine ‘conspired against Sikandar Lodi and instigated Fateh Khan, his brother, (s—«] 
to make a bid for the throne of Delhi, but the plot was s disclosed _ to. the Em- os UL 


eae Poe ie oh 
oe “Sultan Jalaladdid. Sharqi,” ‘Whar Babar taeritions in his ‘Memoirs; Rh es 
was. pee son of Hussain Shargi and he was married to Naseeb (Nasrat) Shah’s oc yey 

| _ daughter i Le. the grand daughter of. Hussain Shah of Bengal. Hussain Sharqi ae ate 

_ ds said to have died & in 1 905 but coins bearing bi his n name were atruchig as } date, as. ee 
sprosrane f A. Dd. ao oe es a on 
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tress with his own force” ‘and. when the royal force: arrived | oe 
the vicinity, Sultan Hussain withdrew”. ‘Though. uncorrobo- | 
rated, there is nothing improbable | in this new informati ion. But ee 
Rizqullah goes further and says. that. «When Sultan Sikandar nee wie 
Lodi died, and theking of Bengal andthe Rajah of Orissa made cue: 
hostile moves, Darya K. remarked “what of that if the Sultan j ise ee 
dead. I am still alive and I have always been here while the ees 
Sultan was far away in his own place. Go and. fix the gate | ee 
against Bengal on one side and against Orissa on the other—let oe 
_him—who dares, come to this side, No body: moved from his feos 
place.” ree as eo ee eee 
Against these boastful. words: if spoken at all, may 1 be. eee ee 
some facts furnished by epigraphic and numismatic evidences. LO os 
Bhagalpur was definitely within the jurisdiction of the Bengal _ 
Sultans, as is evidentfrom Muzaffar Habshi’s mosque inscrip- 
tion of Champanagar,! dated 879, and Bonhara (Banka) and 
~Mulnachak (a Mahalla of Bhagalpur) mosque inscriptions of == 
_ _ Hussain Shah, dated 908 and 912 respectively, for they mention 9205 
oo the officers and their titles. The s same may be said about Mon- 
ee ghyr where Hussain Shah’s son, Danyal, built a vault over the ee 
shrine of Pir Shah Nafah i in 903. when Sikandar Lodi. was still ee et os 
_ present in the East. The mosque inscription of Hussain Shahe 2. & 7 
ete Barh (Patna Dist.), dated 916, at Cherand (Saran), dated ae parce 
909, and at Narhan- (Saran) are devoid of. names of Bengal Ve oe ; a 
‘officials but Begu Hajjam’s mosque in. Patna. City. was erected ae te 
He be by Khan-i-Azam Nazir Khan, apparently ; an. officials of Hussain. 
cae ‘Shah, in 916. These lend weight to the theory that the with- ant 
} : ‘drawal of Sikander Lodi from Bihar was followed. by. the re- : 
Oe assertion of Bengal supremacy over Saran i in the north and up to % 
ae Patna on the South. ‘The coins n not only of Hussain. Shah and : 
his son, Nasrat or Nasib- Shah, ‘minted. at Fatahabad | and 
- ‘Husainabad, but | also. one silver c coin of f Muzaffar Shah Habshi, 


oma The text tof this dnd others discovered by he writer: Lau bend! given L 
oe the article in the “Current studies”, referred to above and other inscriptions, 
FO canes cept two, of Narhan and Barh, ‘recently found, had been. already published 
ee by] Blochmann in JAS. Be ms 
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et dated} 2 896, havebeen found 3 in Tirhut, ‘and hates is a definite Bae 
we historical evidence | about Nusrat’ s. invasion - of. Tirhut, A z : 
mosque built by him at Begusarai was swallowed by the river, but : ee 

foe the inscriptional stone has been discovered. eee a Ce 
ok Ome. might infer from these evidences that the rule. of the fs 
eae Bengal kings extended to Saran and even beyond i in the north a . | oe 
and up to Patna i in South Bihar. But it is ‘significant that besides oo es 

ae the well-known Daryapur and Luhanipur Muhallas? of Patna, een 
out of the 38 villages in Patna district which probably bear 

| ae Khin’s name more than half lie in the eastern part Of 

‘ ‘A Malfuz of a 15th-16th century Sufi Saint refers several 
times to the powerful “Hakim-i-Bihar.” Darya K., and says that Bee. 

| when he learnt about the work of the saint among the Kolesin 
the Aurangabad sub-division of Gaya District from his men who . 

mW as had been sent to purchase horses at Sasaram, he erected. for oe 
him a mosque, a Khang&h, and a village (Kushk) at ‘Narahna? i 
near Amjhar. Perhaps theincident of the powerful Jagirdar of me 
Saran and Champaran who filed for refuge to Bengal to escape 

ark the wrath of Sikandar Lodi, provides a clue and suggests some 
mo So sore of dependence of the Afghan chiefs of Bihar on, or some ais 
ind oF political friendship with, the Bengal’ King. Itis 
ace diffieult to’ accept that the great Nuhani Governor of Bihar 
ae eke es probably whose name. and that of his father. appear to be still os 
borne by somany villages in Patna district had noholdon Patna 
and its eastern portion. It is possible that the inscriptional stone : 
ats in. Begu ‘Hajjam’ S. Mosque | in. Patna was brought from ‘elses 0) 
«where, for there is no mention of Patna init, as isthe case with the 
o ae other tnseription i in. the same mosques. and there is no > indica- 


te © . The silver 0 coin ob Husain Shah tninted: at. i Mussainabad aad. “another ea 
we of Muzaffar Shah have been found i in village Berma i in Madhubani sub-divi- oe 
eee Sh eg sion. of Darbhanga district. tans 

Reeth gen fa ‘Manaqib-i-Muhammadi by Ali Sher noticed by the writer in a ‘paper | ee 

already published. | Hae Me pee, 
3. See both Farishta and Nizamuddia histotage:” ‘We do not Eaene when 
-and how the “Formuli Chieftains’? returned to his allegiance to the Delhiruler, 
In T. A. there is a reference to the sons of Hussain Farmuli and various other 
‘Farmuli chiefs being depute : Lodi to attack the rebels, Islam — 

Khan Sarvani and Sayeed Kh of Lucknow, and they Bgured 4 in . the i 

attle of Ba, ngarmau, neat : so. SUPPOrS ‘thi ee 
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tion in the latter that, “Beg Muhammed” wie ‘etected ‘this oe 
‘place of worship in happy Patna town” in 1056-1646 reconstruc- eae 
| ted or renewed it. Atany rate, Darya, as a good Muslim could. | 
raise no objection toa pious neighbouring Muslim king, revered as : 
a descendant of the Prophet, erecting Houses of Worship beyon Goes 
ne his jurisdiction and where non- -existed, for catering to the needs a oe 
ofa growing population of fellow-Muslims ! ? It may be that there ete 
was a temporary occupation of Patna by ‘the Bengal king who Q ee 
- Satisfied his craze for building mosques. _In that case, Sikandar Lodi 
‘was much too busy in the west to turn his attention towards the eae 
veiled disaffection and disservice of the Afghans i in ‘the east for oo 
the question of Khutba inevitably. arizes. | OE iy eS ae 
The matter gr ew worse under his son and § successor, Ibrahim ss ae ae 
Lodi, whose conception of absolute sovereignty anid hacghty, | 
suspicious, and cruel nature made him treat as inferiors theo" 
war-like arrogant and -independence-lovi ng Afghans of other oF 
tribes among whom his grandfather had been rather primuse : 2 : 
‘ Seer. pares than a despotic monarch. Rizqullah says. that he was : ce en 
very unfair in his dealings with his own brother'. He_ withheld ee 
his assent to the division of the empire, and would not leave | 
= Jalal to rule in Jaunpur or leave even Kalpi, as settled by Malik oe 


Adam Kakar. With the help of Darya K. Nuhani? and others, a a 


os us Susruta and many others. The Cataloguer of Rampur Library says that b c 
. died in 925 but Mr. Yasin Niazi writes in ahor 


most of Jalal’s officers, particularly Azam Humayi un, ‘were: geo Os 
over “and the 1 name of. the Sultan oe to be used afres| 3 


[ ae "Bikandar Lodi i left 6. sons ob v whom rahien ad Ja alal were by one «wife : 
Jalal appealed for help. to Azam Sarwani complaining of the ‘Sultan’ 
“breach of promises”. Khan Jahan Nuhani of. Rapri had induced the: Sultan: 
to cancel the arrangement for the partition. _ oe fo 
a, Described in T.A. as Mir Adl or Chief, J udge and ¢ | : 
: also refers to him as Mir Adl and tells us about a case of Arvali in Gaya district. 
— . He was the author of Maadan Shafa, a oluminous book on medi- 
ee cine, “based « on the standard works. ofancient) Hindu physicians. like Che 


riental Magazine, L 


lived in prion’ for 2 years some mon 


ic ee aie are . ‘LODI SULTANS ee es ee 


co Do Wanirat Sikandar Lodi, and assassination of Prince Jalal, sént aes 
thrill of terror into the hearts of the Omarahs. Syed K. Lodi was ae 
done to death, Kabir K. Lodi was put in chains, and the ~ 
- same treatment was to be meted out tothe son’ of Daulat Ke. oe 
Lodi, Governor of the ‘Panjab. But he scented the Sultan’ oo 
ONE: _ntention and fled westward. : | rate ie ee 
oso But many of the Afghan nobles who were prodigies | ae ee 
S salou and sensitive about their power and prestige were. nots: 
irreconcilable to their sovereign, the symbol of Afghan unity. 
Even Islam K. Sarwani of Kara, who defeated the imperialists ve he a 
at Aangarmau accepted the mediation of the saintly Raju . 
 Buxhari and offered his allegiance on condition of his father — 
being released. But the Sultan would not relent and his Farman 
- toDarya K. Nuhani, Governor of Bihar, Nasir K. Nuhani of Gha- — 
_.-. gipur and others to exterminate therebels was carried out. Islam 
| ag ‘Khan was killed and his ally, Sayeed K. fell a prisoner into the oe 
&  dhands of Darya K.’s troops. Hussain Formuli, the ex-Jagirdar a 
of Saran and Champaran, appears to have returned | from 
‘Bengal. and offered his services to his Afghan suzerain. But h 
and Maruf | Formuli who had served Sikandar Lodi as supreme o 
oe commanders \ were sadly dis-illusioned when they were placed i ee 
: : : : subordination to Miyan Makhan, a kinsman of the Sultan, who. og es 
oe was not only to command the expedition against Rana Sanga a ee 
10 to dispose of the powerful Formuli Chieftains. — Fhey ess 
on their guard and if Rizqullah isto be believed the 
- cates ieh shans | ‘inveigled Masnad Ali-Darya Ke Governor. of canes ae 
: Bihar, whom: also the Sultan wanted to make aff licted j into doing BO 
The old but still valorous Hussain Formuli gave a bit of his mind 7 
oe to Miyan Makhan and opined that their master had lost his 
senses. He even. temporized with the Rana? at Toda and left He 
ae ‘Miyan Makhan to be defeated by the Rajputs. | But ‘the Rustam fa ene 
eS, s S.and T.S, give the name as Dilawar Khan whom Daulat Khan oe 
‘Lodi sent. in Kabul with mangoes and honey. poe 


oe Tod says. that Rana Sanga twice. defeated thef forces of Sultan’ Tbrahim,; ie " o : 
ae dates a BES TEER, | The account giver above i is. s based. on ues QD. and Re 5, : egal 


dependence: and decided to shake off the yoke of the Delhi oo. 
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(Of the age’ soon ‘seni over hig toa fell ‘juldealy. oo 
upon, and broke through the serried ranks of the Rana. and... 
captured 15 elephants and seven hundreds of horses which he | 
sent to the Sultan through his. brother, Miyan Taha, andre: 
| quested him to release Syed K. Yusuf Khail and Fateh K., ‘son of ee 
Azam Humayun, who had died. This was done and the Sultan. en 
| offered him Sambhal, Chanderi or his. old. Jagirs in Saran and oe 

Champaran. He unwisely chose Chanderi “to wreak venge~ 
ance against the Rana”. But his ungrateful suzerain sent SCOret eee 
‘instructions to and even heavily bribed the Shaikh Z, adas of mo oe 
_ Chanderi who fell upon Miyan. Hussain at night and killed him. — oe 
This fresh i instance of the Sultan’ S malice, injustice and uniwisdort: ae ier ae 

produced the same effect in the East as ‘the alarming report OE oes 

‘Dilawar K. to his father, Daulat K. did in the West. The fy 
_ Nuh4nis and others rallied round Darya K., the Governor of _ 
Bihar (1495-1522) who had fought well and loyally forIbra- 
him against all his enemies but had thrown off the yoke | of 


_ Sultan. He was still deliberating over his sia! when death Hae 
over-took him. | Pras ae gel te oe ine : 
Darya K. must have died shortly sfter the ‘open » eebellicd ee 


ee of the Afghans against Ibrahim Lodi in the eastern pretines oss 
hae which, according to Dr. ‘Qanungo, occurred in 1521. Tego ccs 


difficult to find support for this definite assertion although aah ous 


others? have. also accepted it perhaps on the basis of a hinds 


: : f of the king of Delhi sent some one to 


ae 4a he Lithor of T. D. says. that wh 
Delhi, he wrote to she son there b 


oo furnished by Farishta. We don’ t know the date of Darya Khan’ s ao io ; 
SUCCESS. against Islam. K. in ‘the region of Lucknow, nor of the Poe oes 
<2 Rana’ 's. victory. over /Miyan Makhan, or Hussain | Formuli’s e Se 
a murder at Chanderi, nor that of the death of Miyan? Bhowa and ae 
: Azam Humayun etc: But we get: a clue in what we are told. about Sete 
ee the greenpitate, fight of Dilawar Khan who covered the distance Se 


ce o hae ‘History: of Bengal ne gives I 1522. “Apsedi ote Parichts, at vie time at ee 

‘the final reduction of: Qandhar, i in: 928—1 522, Daulat Khan Lodi, being afraid: eo aes 

Kabul to invite Babar to India. tg EO 

Cat loguer is in” conflict. with, w 
a advised bh 


‘The date 925 given by Rampur. | 
hen Da ulat Khan o 
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| between Delhi and Lahorei in 6 days and in Daulat Khan sending . a 
him and Ahmad Khan Sarbani with betel leavesand mangoes 
— soaked in honey, and their arrival at Kabul, after 10 days. 
They enjoyed the festivities perhaps, in connection with the betro- _ coe 


thal’ of P. Kamran. After. making a full report of confusion and — 2 es 
revolts they beseeched Babar to invade India. This occasioned es 
- the fourth invasion of Babar which occurred in 930 or 1524 


 (T.B.). The open revolt of the eastern Afghans, shortly before. ee. 
| Sees of ee Khan Nuhani, must have occurred i in 228 ro. 


Te 929. 


Darya K. Nuhani’s name he on ben tered along. ‘that Ae 2 


of the celebrated Sher Shah in connection with the erectionof = 
_adomed structure over the tomb of the saint Syed Jaman Madari. oe a | | a : 
7 ‘The expression in Hilsa inscription! “Bar-Awurdah-i-Darya 
Khan Zangi Hud Nuhani Khas Khail” i.e. brought out by Darya hae ou 


ificall mean beirourale 


in Benet does mee sp 


ne ee “There i is pobbleg improbable & in he’ betrorhat, of be bos prince s thou : oe a a 
; “pedhipe in 915~—1509) for Babar was betrothed to his cousin Ayasha, when he 
was. only 5 years old. Of course the expression used in the text st Joshn-i-Taw? . oe 


_ Khan etc., is significant. The advancement of the great Sur in. oe a 
_. the service of Darya’s son and grandson is well known, but two a 
relevant incidents linking his name with Darya himself have | 
been” mentioned, with slight variations, by the authors of the 
aoe - W.M. and T. D. They say that when Farid went to Agra he had Be 
ee at first a cold response from Ibrahim Lodi, despite the efforts 
OS cof Daulat Khan. He was told to return to Bihar “where Darya Pea ealy 
cos so Keawas engaged i in collecting forces” According to Rizqullah, who 
oe : does not mention the subsequent grant of a F arman by the Sul- ho ae 
be Stang: his brother, Nizam, presented him, on his return, with the | baa 
ae sword and turban of their deceased father and then both ofthem 
Be : went | to Darya Khan. This latter said “TE give you. the fort of oe a i 
ee  Chaund; take it, if you can.” Farid accepted the offerandwas 
ee provided with a small contingent. After defeating Muhamad pa ee 
Cases han Sur. he. returned to Darya Khan. ‘The author of T, D., ee et 
les however, tightly mentions Sultan’ Muhammad instead of his 
oe father tee ia, 6 and puts the incident « after the battle oF sgt 
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Panipat. One day Darya Khan asked a cousin, Davlet Ke 
~ Nuhani, son of Sher Khan, to undertake work and- he found. ane 
him hesitant. Farid did the work and got the title. The author 
of T.D., however, tells us that by the time Farid returned, Darya 
Khan had died but the promised title was. awarded by hisson 
| and successor, Bahadur, entitled. Sultan Muhammad, espe- ce 
_ cially because Farid had killed a tiger with a stroke ofhissword. 
The authors of W. M. and T. D. also say that one day Sultan Hose . 
_ Muhammad Nuhini seeing Sher Khan engaged in an extra 

| prayer (Nimz-i-Chast) remarked “You have taken Sasarim as 
~ and the fort of Chaund and now youare praying for having Bihar ae 
~ also which is in my possession. Sher Khan replied “when you 

become the king of Delhi, I shall get Bihar.” Ahmad Yadgar 
also mentions this incident but rightly substitutes Khawaspur 


_ TandaforChaund. The defeat of Muhammad Khan Sur and ee 
_ temporary occupation of Chaund by Sher Khan was a much — 


= - later event and was effected not at the instance and with the aid oe es : 
oF of the Nuhani Governor of Bihar. The version of Abbas Ser- ee tes 


: = wani and Niamatullah are more detailed and correct. 


But Rizqullah gives some new and useful information about ok 
oe Baht Khan who had asserted his independence and established _ ooh 
| his short-lived dynasty in Bihar and perhaps. thought of making a 


a bid for the prize of Delhi sovereignty. ‘We are told. that the Maree 


o Omarahs who had fled from the court of Ibrahim Lodi at Agra i. ae 
a gathered around Bahar or ‘Shahbaz? Khan who had §00n A 


. force of one lakh at his disposal. ‘Fateh Khan,® son of Azam 
ces Humayun, went with 10,000. from Jaunpur and joined. hime 


© He assumed. the title ok Sultan Muhammad and. brought the a oS : 


whole. ‘country from Bihar to Sambhal into his possessions 


: alo ae called Bahadur. 


Hoe ee tract or was 6 the fominal ‘King of 


oe The Khutba was read i in his name for two. rents and some eo 


ot See the writer’ S “article in 2 #0 P ad Pp. fe Caleutt, and 6 Carat ose 


| oF T.S. by AY.’ ce a8 
4, The definite statement” is mad 
ta “dar Sultan. Muhammad Shah , 


: “Iti is ile : 
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‘qidntha. ‘The ‘Solian sent Mustafa Formuli, the fornia Ob 
Miyan Muhammad Formuli, with Firoz Khan Sarang Khani . 
and other Omarahs at the head of a large force against him. Miyan | 
7 Mustafa devastated Ghazipur and drove out its. Governor, ee 
Naseer Khan Nuhani, who had accepted Sultan Muhammad as. 
his king. _Miyan | Mustafa entered Bihar and encamped on the... 
~ Son, but died soon after. Firuz Khan and Shaikh Bayazid Fors 
 muli, the brother of Miyan Mustafa who was also encamped — 
there, heard that the forces of Sultan Muhammad had reached: 
a certain place. They moved out hurriedly and pursued that os es 
force up to Kanpurat (Arrah district). Fateh Khan son of ne 
_ Azam Humayun and Naseer Khan were on one side and Firuz 
- Khan and Bayazad were on the other side of a great river. Sheikh - a 
s oe Bayazid opened the offensive after crossing the river and routed ee 
eee Fateh Khan. He pursued him upto Kanpura which was laid 
ae waste. But ae men of his army having plundered the booty 
i began to disperse. N aseer Khan was still standing that side with 
his. standard fixed on the ground. | Before him the men of the ws 
ee royal force had put forward. excuses and melted away.? They ao 
ee ~ included 22 chiefs. He had 30, 000 around him. He maintained eae 
sec his stand. In the meantime, Sheikh Bayazid was told that 
? : as Firuz Khan and. his whole force had fled away. He. expressed oe | rene 
cee surprize at this success of the enemies whom he had beaten. “He fe ee : 
Poe then. turned towards Naseer Khan but despite his three attempts ce 
ee he he could not dislodge him from his place. Then his. men took the see . 
yay oes reins of his horse and made him withdraw. from. there. ‘Sheikh ; fe a a 
eo") Bayazid proceeded to Bhojpur.? When he arrived on the bank 
ass fae Canees, 2 news arrived that Daulat Khan Lodi who had tas 


pee agit His hold could a not but have be waeertein: for the: presence < so many power- oe 
_ ful chieftains was not conducive to settled government. We cannot ignore <2 0.8 
othe epigraphic and numismatic c evidences which speak for the might of Hussain. Se 
pie o Shabt: ‘dynasty of Bengal. - ee 
ae te There j isa Kanpura_ Gn Bhsbug. Thanas served from ahanabad Dp; O. G : 
ae in 1 Shahabad district. But both the Ganges and Son are m Jahan ite Es Ne 
2. Perhaps the scribe has not faithfully recorded the original version and es: 
herefore one. finds. some confusion n the statement. tone 
the Hebi ‘bank of the e Ganges and 


to “the east of. Bumers oe 
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brought Babar Badshah to India had died. "This happened in oe 
J an. 1526... | pee 

There i iS NO eelerence in LW. M. to het issuing ‘of. coins. ‘Gioneh eke 
all other authorities mention it. - Nizdmuddin and others agree — gas 
about the strength | of the ‘Afghan confederates of. Sult Se SS 
“Muhammed of Bihar and they extend the limit of their sway up a ee 
to Sambhal. The duration of such ascendancy, as ‘indicated by ek , 
the mention of the name of the Bihar Sultan in public prayer for a 
2 years and some months, is very probable. Farishta’ $ and Niza- ee 
muddin’s “some months” and Niamatullah’s “for some time”? ae Gee 
are vague. Farishta and Nizamuddin would limit the recital of Ee 
the Khutba to the territory of Bihar and its dependencies, Babar OC 
writes ‘“Kannauj with the whole country beyond the Ganges, one 
were entirely in the possession of therefractory Afghans, such as 
Nasir Khan Lohani, Maruf Fermuli, and a number of other 
-Amirs, who had been in a state of open rebellion for two or three ee 
years! before the death of Ibrahim. They elected Bahar Khan, © oe 
the son of Dara Khan, as ‘their king, and gave him the name of ae 
“Sultan Muhammad.” (T. B. Tt is significant that ‘Babar re- ee 
ceived a letter from “Jalal Khan (son of} Bihar Khan Behari” ce a 
on ‘April, 1529 implying that Sultan Muhammad Baa already A mee 
died some time before. | ee 

As for the fight between the. ‘Lodi “cenpectaliots ‘and | “ihe OES 
Basten Afghans, we getvery meagre information from Niamatul- aes ee 
lah, Nizamuddin | and Farishta. The former says “N aseer’ oe cee 
Khan Nuhani_ headed the revolt, fought against the j imp rorjal: & oe 
7 forces, and being. defeated returned to him (Sultan Muhammad es coe 
of Behar). Sultan ‘Tbrahim sent a ‘numerous: force to. ped See 
Bahadur (Bihar y- ‘Khan. When the two- armies met, a_ 
desperate action. ‘took plate | They remained engaged i in Theetie 
lities for some time. In the meanwhile _ Dilawar Khan ‘came © 
from Lahore t to the Sultan’ s scone et i ddin: chserves. 


OTs ‘Ke Pash Ag. Ybrahim J Do" 
Nama MS. a Fy Patoay, Pe 
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| Khan) the Sultan’ s forces fought many a pattle with them and ee 
were. resisted and withstood.’ > Farishta writes Naseer Khan — 


: Nuhani was defeated by the Sultan’ sarm. For a few months | 


they read the Khutba in the name of Sultan Muhammad. They | ek 
o fought several times with the imperial forces and cameout victo= ee 


E rious. At this time, Ghazi Khan (?) son of Daulat Khan came aes 


~ from Lahore to the court of the king.” Babar, a first class 
_ authority, practically corroborates the assentials of Rizqullah’s Cees : 
account. He writes “Sultan Ibrahim had sent Mustafa Farmuli te en 
and Firuz ‘Khan Sarang Khani, with several other Amirs, against oe 
the rebellious Lords of the Purab (East). Mustafa K. had some ee 


ae well-fought and desperate actions with the rebels, and had given : 
them several severe defeats. He had died, however, before the 
ne defeat of [brahim (at Panipat, April, 1926) and Shaikh Bayazid, 2 
his younger brother had assumed the command of his forces while a 
ete Ibrahim was yet on the throne.” | 


[J.B Ros. 


| Fig. I. 
Kumaragupta pressing rhinoceros 
with right foot, taking sword to 


hit the hom on hie ania? s head 
which 1s raised high. 


Fig. I] 
The Ganga on a matan- 
ganakra which is passing 
on to her a lotus to be 
rnade over as token of 
satisfaction. 


Le: Wt 


rhino’s head. The total lene ny of 
his arm and sword: would describe - an- are: which will 


Pass sbrough. the horn, on all Bye coins. 


The rider j is watching a 


| irae ? COINS ies crc aoe 
eee es a 
Ss. Ve Sohoné 


‘The Bayana hoard ééatained foi coins OF what has been Ca ot 
called, ‘‘the rhin oceros slayer type.” A fifth piece has. recently 
‘been described. 2 One may hope that more would befound. 

All these five coins are of KumAragupta I. This type holds oe 
a unique picture on either side: of a king on horse back hunting aan 
-a rhinoceros (on obverse) ; and of a river goddess (viz. the Ganga) — 
with her right hand pointing upwards, standing ona crocodile 
having a long snout and with a female attendant holding a royal oF 


vs umbrella. 


7 hunted for its horn: 


Boe cee fold behind the shoulders runs wight | over the top Fidge. 


a oo Bayon Hoard, 1954. 


_ There are three main suggestions in he anal: — ee 
(a) that the rhinoceros was not intended to be killed. and: was Pee ee 


(db) that natural history and popular lore about’ the ching: . a 


séeos must be taken into account b eortectly. to appreciate the mint : 2 o io nia 
. ‘master’ S intention; oe 


 (e): that the Ganga was ‘depicted & as a ‘path way icading t to fae 

od heaven}. and ‘that most probably, | the occasion was a ae at = 
Preylge ee age eS Se untae earn ee 

aes Several delails are 5 worth: noticing about this rhinoceros es 

oy hunt, —Itis apparent that. Rumaragpa Vs mint office paid oe 

¢ close attention to natural history. oo ene cree oe 

Po Be ‘There are three known varieties among. Phinocerses— SESS 

ay The big one-horned rhinoceros, on whose. flanks the fold eke 

| behind the shoulders stops short of the top ridge of the back oc 

sy The small. one-horned_ rhinoceros, on whose back. the sey 


“Dr A. 8. Altekar, Catalogue 0 upta Gold | Coins. in es Poe 


Be, Jo ING S. I, Vol. XVI, pt. L pp 
ae os Bis i Prater, ake he Book of et Ind 


| an nae) Sees - KHADGA-TRATA ssp, 

(3) The cicned rhinoceros. | - Sane 
As regards accessibility, the big precierncd Ee is oy 
more. conveniently hunted. The other two varieties are not 
found in this country or near its frontiers. The small one-horned oe 
rhinoceros i is seen in Burmese jungles; and the two- -horned species soe 
is now confined to the Malay peninsula and Java and i is rare : 
a elsewhere, it being even. doubtful whether it at all survives: oe a 
Burma and Assam. 7 | 
4, It is the big one-horned Diincedes which j is shown one 

- Kumaragupta I’s coin. Its size can be inferred in a comparison — oe 
aes with that of the royal mount. Its distinctive characteristic is ee 

4 also clearly seen—there is no fold carried over the back behind : 

es - its shoulders. 
It is not necessary to hold that Kumiragupta I had to Zo foe 
| Kamariipa to hunt a big one-horned rhinoceros. Essentially | 
an inhabitant of forested banks of rivers, this variety is found i in. ooh 

oe Nepal and partly 1 in northern fringes of Tirhut jungles; and i in oe 
 4solated areas in Kamariipa. Prater has observed, “Former! 
ns extensively. distributed in the Indian Peninsula, Today it’ Ege 
ee restricted to parts of Nepal and Assam. In Nepal, it is found 
only in the country to the east of the Gandak River. known as a 
ae Chaintwan, in Assam in isolated areas of the plains.” one 
The rhinoceros of this variety is found even now straying into re 
oe . Champaran jungles in North Bihar, particularly in the forests 
soon the Gandak left bank where that 1 river debouches into the se 
- me te Plaine. aide. oe | 3 : ih 
Senge 8 ‘It is more c probable a that Kuadiegupéa I's hit. of rhino- oe 
e eine ‘ceros took place i in North Bihar jungles adjoining the Chaintwan Piss | 
: ey region ‘in : Nepal, not far away from. Vaisali, than i in distant a 
ie ae : Assam. : A ruler. ‘of Pataliputra would have found this more : Se ely 
Segre convenient. “Sailing” from Pataliputra, he could have gone 
upstream the Narayani (also called the Gandak or the rhinocee 
qo! ros river) up’ to Govindganj; | 


oe ee : and then. to Triveni by the ancient eS 
a Seas route on. which Asoka, has eft his pillars. Tirabhukti-visaya, cane 
was almost a home rovir ‘early Gupta rulers, Itshead- 


n ies from Pataliputre a, Uy seal ce 
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of Kumaragupta Ys mote: Dhravaswaininis was found: at Vaiéali, Bo 
It is not unlikely that Dhruvaswamini’ 'S children were very fami- 
liar with Tirabhukti-visaya with all its attractions viz. ‘places 
sanctified by association with Rama and Sita i in Mithila and. its Cie 
famous jungles, 2. ie OO yc eral pee ae ae 
6. It could be safely desamed on. . account - this variety oe ae 
extensive distribution i in North India centuries ago, that Kumira- oe 
gupta I could have hunted a big one-horned — rhinoceros, | 


much nearer home than in Assam. In a list given by Banat OF 


‘presents sent from Kamaripa for Harsavardhana, no rhino- oa ae : 
_ ceros was specifically mentioned, probably, on account ofitsnot 
being regarded as a rare animal. Secondly, as would ease ye 
appear, this factor of distance was a material consideration. =. 
7. A mint master has to think of several aspects beforeacoin 
- type is decided upon. The space available for showing | any 
drawing on a coin is very small. Having received an imperial 


a } _ order that a rhinoceros should be depicted, care had to be taken ‘ : coe e 

| to distinguish it from ‘say, a wild boar. This was done by em= : acon 
ee - phasising a very characteristic feature which has been. described weciae 
riage! by Prater in these terms : ‘on the flanks, shoulders and hind See ed 

| "quarters, the skin is studded with masses of rounded tubercles” arc 


Our Catalogue: refers to these tounded tubercles as s “black es 
ay 8. On the. coin, t the hotaensan i is" alow having: tales, the a z ae 
if salen position — while dealing. with his. rhinoceros. There is 


- ample indication that the rhinoceros hhad_ been stalked Bee Oe 


followed from behind and taken by surprise. This was not done | ” fee ee 


Sats without good | reason. A parallel position would ensure safety; ae 
since: with its grotesque and heavy build a rhinoceros. cannot oe 


 Wihieh flow through the jungles of the Nepal. Terai the thin yhas 


oe Be at, in places. _ : Tn approachin, r tk 


: change its course: easily. ‘Further, Prater has noted that thi 
~ animal is solitary : asa rule and has referred to. one of i its strange ° 
habits which, helps. its enemies : “Along: the numerous. Tivers 


particular places for dropping its SxGE Gta... MOUNGS § 2 acum 


. Bapa’s Hargacharit, PP BIT 


| 380. hae ig "RHADGA-TRATA, ee [iB R ag 
Dackivands and SO falls on easy victim to peace es en 
9. "Therefore, the rider came to a sudden halt, moving 
behind the animal. The horse is shown as prancing onitshind 
legs—firstly because this is what it does in such circumstances; co 
and secondly, because it was necessary to show its neck away a 
from that of the rhinoceros, to avoid confusion of detail. ae 
8 10, On the coin, the rhinoceros is shown with its head dnd Wheat 
eh = : its horn raised to their highest point. This was not without _ oe 
a very fundamental reason. bee ie ena ae 
a ‘If one were to calculate, u using details of this coin dae eee 
= ‘tie sweep of the weapon held by the horseman, it is clear that the 
_ tip of the weapon would have hit the horn of the rhinoceros Poca 
_ with maximum effect. The horseman’s right foot ison the rhs 
noceros’ back. This position helps the delivery of the blow, Ie 
is clear from all five available coins that the horseman is shown a 
watching the head of the animal and most probably itshorn. 
11, Whatever that weapon might be, the sharpest edge would i o 
- have made no difference to the back of the rhinoceros. J udging ; 
oes from. the way the weapon is shown as being held by the horseman, 
ae ae it is either resting or is just being moved for making the maxi- : 
mum swing for. striking against some object. It is clear that AEE 
> the rhinoceros cannot be killed or even severely injured with eee 
a sword blow on its flank, shoulders and hind ake in SGU 
Aue . contrast with ; any other animal similarly struck. Soheoete RiGee 
eee as ~ Only the horn was liable to: be disnieeabered ” ‘Beater ‘has Cas 
ere iserved “The horn is formed of a closely matted mass of 
: i | a horny fibre, i issuing from the skin. It has no. connection with - 
the skull, although a supporting boss of bone in the skull may 
UES | serve as its foundation.”” It ‘grows throughout life and if lost is : eo 
ae 7 reproduced. ‘It is prized for its supposed. medicinal properties — eae 
+ also. Average length i is 15 to 16 inches. A male has shorter and os 
eee © thicker horn (as on the coin), blunted i in combat. ene 
eae ee vara his much i is inferred. from details known about da en 
eer bation, physical characteristics and habits of this animal. 0° 
+18. In minting this curious coin type, what was intended: to. ee 
be impressed ¢ on | Kumaragupt .T’s s subject ? 2, _ “Commemora- oor 
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an “tion” of a successful hunt i in ‘Kamariipa does not. seem to a he a : oa eno 


a satisfactory motive. This animal was not a monopoly: of that 
region. Further, a ehinoseros 4 is far less destructive thanawild 


elephant; and very much more innocent than a yellow cat like 
a tiger or lion. It feeds on grass and only during rains it t might a 

| damage cultivation. It is not a menace to human life. . 
lf ena an n explanation lies i in terms of. a religious belief S 


highly valuable for: use danke a ériddha. Prater remarked, 


“On ordinary: $radh days the libation of water and 1 milk is poured a oS 


from a cup carved from its horn.” 


15. This aspect deserves: examination. In his Smrit Meow ae - 
laid down that flesh of a rhinoceros should be regarded as being gett at 

fit for a muni (Chapter ITI 272). Later, he has counted rhino- woe ae 

ceros among animals eligible. for human consumption (Chapter 


V. 18);? and an animal killed for conducting religious rituals _ 


. . attained salvation for itself and’ the performer (Chapter V. 42).3 is 
16. These notions hold good i in Nepal even to-day with speci- 


Canere sqifaa seas Tai Asay mane 


34 fic reference to performance of Sraddha. This is also not without oo oe 
ote other authority. Thus, in Paraskara Grihya Sitra it was en- 


joined that rhinoceros flesh should be used (vide Sraddha Sitra ae 


oe Khandika VIII).4 In the Sraddha Kalpa section of. Gobhila ae. 


Grihya Sitra, the rhinoceros has been. mentioned as first” essen- cee ae 


ce tial requisite of Akshayyatripatih (vide Saptami Khandika.2. ye Beane 


ae In the Yajnavalkya Smriti also. flesh. of a rhinoceros has been , a an 
on referred. to as a desirable material for iced a ‘Sraddha.* eerie 


CO aS ete are AgITERT: agate ae 


Loe amrararda eer wath a aaa: 


ioe wearasa hia daira 
ay ee Tea, aUfgaadancatd fag z 
. TETAS aR aa sere afer u 


* a. “TADOARATA 2 SDS ov aakar 

» Yenavaliya proceeded | to say that Ee 
— agarfa: WaeaTy TAA ati 

- aaragt aaleeat zag a fase: ue (Rg) © ee | 

By saying that qateqea other places were also intended and- © 

in the Prrarertrentert | on this stanza was observed! that other : 
: places like Gangadvara and Prayaga were also referred to. ) | 
: 17. This reference to performance of Sraddha at Ganga eee os 

= vara and Prayaga is important. a eA ae ltt 
- There.is no doubt that the Ganga was shown c on ‘the reverse, 2 
, oe this rhinoceros coin. Some clue to that goddess’ geste ig 
furnished by these lines from Kalidasa : cL 
| ) dtidia eafaacia EA CLIC eaUTRA TATE - . 
ae: (RV. XII. 57) ) ey 

| 7 Ca) aaRIET ss sifu CATA Pronfndare t 


aara ahaa feof yaerqestiattet hc Oi. 6 | een 
(RV. XII. 58) are 


£0) at seat ae ana rier ha : 
 (Meghadoota 54) : 
as The river golden | is ahown sanding on an elephant headed 
ane  ocndile This was to identify the river as a Samudrapatni, : 
Aas riding on a matanganalts, Kalidasa has stated, sing | that ae ager 

aa aes of ITT PO a 
mercer “aaleddtas tance 8 fe aeafaa L 


ate fat gar at aaeaTar ataa foossiferor: | ne ae 

oe Performance of: a Sraddha \ was a duty which ismazaguipta : ve 
: a could not have avoided. Using maaterials. taken. from. a rhi-. ees : 
~ moceros, 1 was expected during a Sraddha. ¥ Recohioape T aly che 
a - took. ‘its. horn. be seat ee ee Le hae ae “3 
arenes should add that i in Nepal it it is common fe practice that itidse ee 
& ay want to peso Sraddka. have themselves to hunt a thino- OES 
s 18 Buta a. coin | must be read in in 1 terms sof not only » what it de : Meee 
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‘picts but of: what is , specifically inicribed on it 3 Le. according ea, 
- to its legends. | ho ee 
Certain points stand out online: 2 ee ee 
19. Thereis no reference to either any valour being seifomned oe 
or “any slaying being done, i in sharp contrast with legends on coins oe 
__ showinga tiger or lion hunt. No parakrama! was claimed nor any se 
. description as a ‘Nihanta.? No large title like Maharajadhiraja coos, 
or any poetic reference has been incorporated _ Cy Bebe 
? Kumaragupta being a moon? on this world or of his# dynasty. ee ce 
90. The obverse legend on this rhinoceros type coin has its) 
initial word or phrase obscured. Only the last letter in that word 
_or phrase is visible and even our 5th. coin does not clear’ this 
detail. Dr. Altekar has suggested restoring this word as ‘ cats, 
I do not see how this restoration is at all possible. Firstly, this 
- word i is never used in any Gupta coin legend. Secondly, there - 
seems to be more space left than would be occupied if only this 
i) word were to exist. Thirdly, if there were a word ending with aq 


ois dt could have been affira: also, as this word. or its variant occurs 
2280 frequently on Kumaragupta’ § coins. But this is tia’? andnot 


_ ta’? on one out of five coins; and if it represents awordending = 
| on a Rta it could be some other word e.g. Harta or Karta also. ee ae 

2, An important part of this coin legend is ‘Khadgatrata’. “ne. 

| Dr. Altekar has suggested’ that, “The unknown author of 
ee the metrical legend makes a pun on ‘the word Khadga and Loess 
~ describes the emperor as ‘Bharta Khadgatrata Kumaragupta i 


. jayatyanisam’; ‘Ever victorious is the lord Kumaragupta, ' who i ig ee 


“as a prokector, from. rhinoceroses (khadgebhyastrata)”. » gees 


“ mo Se Bayana_ Catalogue pe 242. 

0 Bayana Catalogue, Pp. ae 
es ey 6. Bayana ‘Combess 8 - CVI. 
| ts meee oe Pils Babar ice a Se) 


o : Khadgatrata, protector by the. sword (khadgenatrata), as well e a : 


Cae One may readily agree | that there are occasionally. puns | in . | 
ee Gupta coin Jegend A well. known x esas D 18, s “afar 7 


- ee Ciialoies p a7 
_ @  Bayana Catalogue, p. 204. 


8. Bayana Catalogue, Pe 298. 
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other’, ‘whieh’ involvés reference | to bee 


fea auf ated fr ithe se 
‘rising Sun as well as 46. a , king whose power is responsible for a 
increasing public welfare. But I submit that there are good pe. 
| -Teasons for holding that there was no pun on the word. aT. ne 
ys Nor is there much help from a comparable legend on what Se 
“has. been turned “elephant type rider” coin, about which Dre 
| ‘Altekar has remarked, “The obverse legend i is most probably oe 
_ ‘Kshataripurajatrata Kumiragupta jayati_ ripun, Kumiragupta, 2 - | 
_ whose enemies have been destroyed, and who protects Recs! foe 
Pes Kings, conquers the enemies.” : a : 
A metrical legend i is more compact arid: sould not commit. “ ot 
tag anistake of j inconsistency between enemies having been already. uae , 
o Aestecyed and enemies remaining under conquest. eo 
193, There are, however, certain dependable parts of potti’ me ao 
co “obverse and reverse legends on this rhinoceros type coin which ae, 
a ‘are, definitely ‘of value. in making its appreciation, The 7 ae ee 
_ -Feverse- legend is Sri-Mahendra Khadgah. Dr. Altekar: hase 
a ys ‘translated it a8, “rhinoceros. (killed - by) Mahendra. | ; “This ee 
ee conclusion, placed within brackets, i is not tenable. It i is incon- 
sistent with: a definite phrase put on the obverse viz. “Khad- oe 
- gatrata.” This phrase could certainly mean, “protecting a. 
Sagi S Fhingcecos* . -Kumaragupta does not claim to be a Khadga 
eee Nihanta (as done for. a lion on his lion hunt type coin.) _ Ee 
CR a ee, ‘That this was proper interpretation, is conclusively pro- 
ee ved by a remarkable stanza of Kalidasa in. Canto IX of the 
a - Raghuvansam devoted toa remarkable deactpsan, of Dasara- ae 
o _—tha’s s hunting i in his forests, — 
Seat faster fei aerate erterare wetinida qu: ie - a 
wie aga at Fafa qar afar 7 mae T rg aria: ue . * 
: "Kalidasa would have ¢ that Dasaratha did not Kall chinacé 
ves but only removed their horns as he merely wanted to put 
down those who» a sed their se ‘et heats) too Be: due 
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25. Our coin is is perfect numismatic parallel of thins st an ay . ; ee | oF 
In fact, I would not be surprised (should a speculation be permit- er a 


ted), if hunting in all its variety of animal, described in this 
supremely beautiful Canto were found to. have corresponding 
coin types besides those relating to rhinoceros, tiger and lion, SO 2) 


far discovered. Based on healthy contemporary outlook on advan- ae 

_ tages of hunting, this description has for its central principles, eee 
restraint and discrimination. Thus the deer and the peacock 
are not even touched. The yak loses only its tail; and. the rhi- - oe | 
noceros, only its horn. The wild buffalo i 1s shot through | th e eye as ae 
the pair of horns must be preserved. In the tigers’ “mouthe'are 
| lodged arrows as would make them into quivers; and the lions? pcan 


are ‘killed as if to cancel the debts owed to the war elephants oe 
The mintmaster clearly paid his tribute to Kalidasa. : 
26. Is it without significance that these three coin types a 


- Kumiragupta I viz @gar aTaT type» SITETaS TUBA type and Ze 


oe fag fagat qaex 7H type should have been so clearly explained 


in four consecutive stanzas devoted. to hunting these three kinds © oe 


of animals i in this superb Canto IX of Kalidasa’ s Raghuvansam en 


os close relation between an extremely rare rhinoceros protec 


ee tion type coin and stanza No. 62 in that canto} is not without some : | ; | ak : 
eee a bearing on Kalidasa’ S chronology. | ol “he : : 
27. Kalidasa has referred to Sega as ‘the weapon. oe te 


- slice off the horns of rhinoceroses. and not esr”. al suggest : 
. that even on our coin there is a small curvature at the other — fe 


ees extremity and that “aga” has been used i in the legen’ strictly ne 


oe to mean a rhinoceros. : os : Nos 
28, Ifthis analysis were beady. correct, it twouldn mean cathe aes 


ee are also found riside I 


ne os mixed assortment The = ons sige, 


() Kuméaragupta I is shown about to cut off the horn of ae “ 


rhinoceros, but delibe rately sparing 4 that: animal’s S life. Hey was S. m : | 


gupta t need not] 


This explains how a. 
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a neat 2 as: well as a ‘ae stat 


Le iade 


(2) In accordance with a law of corresponding qualities eg. on 
strength of tiger or prowess ofa lion being excelled by the king, oe 

_as on the tiger or lion slayer coins, the wellknown belief about hee 
| - thinoceros. possessing a very long life led to this coins reverse 
| legend of at We aaST:, implying that Kun maragupta r had 


. OMe a longer life.” This claim probably, turned true. 


(3) This coin strikingly brought out that Kumiragupta T ae . 
— would permit nobody keeping his head high in front of him j i. Le. oo 


would sharply deal with every form of haughtiness.. 


(4) The rhinoceros horn was useful during a s1z to ancestors, - ne 
F = The Ganga indicated a road to Heaven. The coin was minted seg fag 


in early part of Kumaragupta I's reign. His hair are fuller on 
head here than on other coins. His figure is also more youthful. 


Hence his rhinoceros protector type coin might have been struck ae 


soon after he succeeded his father. That animal had definite : 
associations with performance of a siz. This. coins s thus ae 


ros some t Hehe on n Kuméragupta’ S succession. 


Fig. Ur 


£ is. s based. on apratigha coin in types : and rest on 1 oter coins. 
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By Se ese 
Se v. Sohoni | 


“Until 8 g more specimens were : found’ in 1946, ‘only one piece . : 


‘of this type, bought at Mathura, was available; and abouta 
| ‘pictorial representation on its ae there \ were at least four ce 


Has theories— 


appeared to represent the Buddha, wwordhigped by two seobaw bees 


It was, however, not understood why the Buddha should. be 


| worshipped by two women only a aes why 2 all of them should Te- ee 


: main standing. | 
(2) Vincent Smith? was s of opinion ‘thal “The legend shiwedt : 


. : that the obverse central a eae is the King and, the females must eo : 
_ certainly be his consorts.’ But against this \ view, one could have | ee 
oO even then raised an objection viz. why should | a king be shown Ss 


as being physically smaller than either of his two queens. 


(3): Allan,® while remarking that this type’ was a puzzle, had | | | ee, ‘ 


= hela: “The central figure is Indian in ‘style while the two others 


are quite | foreign, f female as to jonget closely Foeebiieg Z | es 


Minerva.” 


eeayed Thad pazarded @ a - guess cartier! that this: picture was ee 
suggested by a coin of Huviska® showing three figures viz. of eas 
 Skanda, Visikha andMahasena standing | on a platform—all three puns 
being recognised to be different names of. Kumara, ina later 


ae period. On assumption that there was no longer: any justification ae 


or need to reproduce. Kartikeya at one place under various 
names, : thought that what was s realised | to > be > superfiuous i in the es 


Brac: ‘Ae Ss. Be 1803, 6 “1d a 
_ IRAS 1888 p. 107. : | 
B. M. C., Gupta Dynasty, Pp xa 
| Sachchidanad Sinha. : 


Commemoration vohynie,. 1018, Pp 14 
2 POM. G pt. XX7 (Vol. Be 
oe oe : Barat Gas eco | 


ay, 
oe 
woe 
oi 


re ee oe " APRATIGHA COIN oe Eee 


| Hiviska't coin “yee shad to be. replaced; and that: the remaining ae 
two figures might be two wives of Kartikeya, central figures in 
both coins having shown considerable correspondence i in ces ce 
a vance and attitude. | | : cs 

2: Eight more coins of this type were found i in 1946 oe a ere 

| ‘nidhiinakalasa” at Bayana. ‘Their examination has led so > far te to a 


= a number of theories—__ 


Mee : a held between Kumaragupta I and his two queens— ‘We have 
on the coin the two ‘queens: of Kumaragupta i in high temper ate 


| (1) Mmp. Mirashié thought ¢ that the central ine i was eof one 
: somé saint; and the other two were the Kinga and his Sheen who Saas 
had gone to consult that saint. | | | ee ae 
= (2) According to Dr. Majumdar,’ the central nee was. Sivas Hea 
and the male and female figures Nandi and Parvati, respectively,: 
(3) Dr. Altekar® hasinterpreted thisscenetoconsistofKumar- 
gupta I being unsuccessfully persuaded, “‘by his queen and general 
or crown-prince,”’ not to give up his throne. He added, a 
“Kumaragupta 1 was firm in his resolve and is therelore: described : 
on the reverse as invincible.” a eee 
: (4) Dr. B. P. Sinha also holds that an abdication qu otis ion 
- was being debated; and that this discussion was shown as being 


wee he - guing: with the king in their conflicting self interest for their : 
respective sons, and each might have been trying to persuade the a 


ae | 4 ore But Kuméaragupta was determined to follow his decision and hence ae 
ADEE heck the ¢ degend Apratigha.” oe | 


ae og cision, they have supplied some clearer details than were avai. ae 


: king: not to retire, but to strengthen the claims of their sons. ae 


Bs While these eight: “new pieces have not ‘gaubled a a final de ee 


Table earlier from a single coin, about all three standing figures 


and. about some parts of the obverse legend. Subject to any. se 
ee sane clarification which. a complete reading of that legend would, give, Sank 
ee Is venture to suggest t that 2 a correct approach 3 is: a) to examine — : 
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_ depe ndable parts of the pictorial representation; (b) tc take inte pees 
account a total impression produced by details on both the ob- as 
verse and the reverse; and (c) also to judge results accord oe 
some very elementary considerations. Admittedly, this can ‘be oe 
only a pedestrian analysis—and T do not claim it to be anys oe 
thing MOLES Se oe ea agen oe 
4, Firstly, about the central figure: Since “Kumara” has bees : 
clearly written along side, it must ultimately be taken to refer to . i 
‘Kumaragupta 1. This figure, accordingly, can neither be the | 
Buddha nor a saint. “Kumara” is, however, equally clearly, a 
without any regalia of either dress or ornament; and hashishair 
tied into a ball which on a Buddha figure could justifiably have : 
been described as “a protuberance. on his head.”!9. As there as on 
_ no Buddha but Kumara, it can only be hair tied up that way. 

It is equally clear that he is saluting somebody" with his hands : 
folded, elbows away from his waist. — i 

The distance between him and the other two persons is neg- 
_ ligible. For this reason, ordinarily, it should be inferred that Ku- 2 
mara was intended to be shown as younger than both ‘of them. 
: Since he is the youngest and i is also saluting somebody, it would 
not be unreasonable to assume that he is: doing a vandand to | 
: either one or both the individuals so near him. : ae 

olf this were correct, these other two. persons could not be two 
| queens, ora general and a queen, ora crown-prince and. a. a quec my 
or even Parvati and Nandi, CAS oe 
_ Some more. details about this central Bowe: may the no 
= Hei is dressed i in a dhoti whose plaits run near to the floor but which 
is not covering his. legs. Secondly, his ear lobes. are han; ing. 
without any ornament. Thirdly, he has no upper garments 
his navel is visible at least on one coin. Fourthly, his a ati 
oe sea material z as its waist-line i is so i pean aaa 


1m Bayana Oat te re %: 
We Thi, ce er 3. 
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_ dard has riof beenheld by anybody—certainly not by that figuée 660 ¢-) 
standing’ to Kuméra’s proper right. As has been. pertinently 
observed by Dr. B.P. Sinha, this standard is not shown asbeing = 
held in hand by any one, (including a Gupta king or his atten: oe 
_ dant) on Gupta coins. Further, nobody can balance’ a heavy. 
‘stick like that, fingers not even touching it. Thereisyetoneother = 
‘Significant detail. The eagle on this standard has been shown 
‘with his wings spread outstretched more upwards than shownon 
any other Gupta coin. It is taking to its wings—is about to start hae 
for a long flight, as it were. ‘This was consciously intended, _ ee 
‘since within such a limited space as that between the heads of Kage 
tira and the figure to his proper right, an eagle could also have Sc 
been fitted, had its wings not been raised but kept folded according’: 
to conventional drawing on earlier coins. (Fig. ITI) Ps 


a garuda-dhwaja. Nor is he holding a shield. : 
_ What has been mistaken for a shield is really his left arm hel 
_ exactly as the figure in front of him is holding | 
oe oe What has been shown is a symmetrical dr 
this difference that this figure to Kumira’s ri 
bigger build, en ee ee ce ee 
There is yet another reason why I think that he is not holding 
a shield. Why should : 


6. Thus, whoever is to Kumiara’s proper right is not holdin g a 


ae probably saluting him; and while facing wh 


- Le S -aitese coins. 
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wearing - dhotis which ike that. on 1 Kumars). a its: plaits oe 
coming near to the floor but not covering his legs. That it iS, 
made of rough material seems to mice clearly. indicated A by a big : | . 7 
at on his waist-line. ee: | i ee 

oh There i is common agreement in respect af the third figure S oe a 
being alady. Her hair are tied up in a bunch on top. ‘Unlike eee 
saris worn by other ladies shown on Gupta coins,!4 her sari’ 8 5 folds ehh 
ee not so close to the floor and it is of rough material. a : 

8. ‘The two figures i in front of Kumara are dressed 2 as a peste : fae ora 
alike as aman and wite would look, » living a common life and Boe es 
| wearing a dhoti and sari respectively, made of similar material. Make CNR 
This similarity is increased by their holding themselves, parti- eee 

cularly their right and left arms, in exactly similar posture. : 

Taking into account these details, all of which are based on ~ - 

a careful ensemble derived from these eight pieces, I conclude that 

. an important enough youth—he « occupies the centre—is shown 3 os 
| ~ saluting an old couple—their flabby muscles may be noted; and eee 2 

that both husband and wife are responding to his _ salutation ) eae 

with benevolent admiration. (Fig. De: oe 

9 This conclusion runs counter to an areunient based on nae : 
-what has been called dynana mudra of ‘Kumita, and vitarkae 
-mudra. of these two persons standing i in front of him and alleged 7 oe . 
: _inpletion of the epithet, ‘apratigha’. oe . 4S 

ay. dhyana-mudra i is formed by bringing the. inside of a “pala an ae : 
on to one’s chest, with its thumb and. either the index or middle ie ie 
- finger together forming a circle, remaining three fingers being oo bee 
kept siraight _ There 3 is no suidence of apy. y dnyapacnad on a ee 


Nori is there any sufficient basis to: shold that there was svitarlia 
“qnudra shown by the couple standing in front of ‘Kumara. ae 
This” mudra_ is formed by. a thumb completing a ‘circle with — Be 
either an index or a little finger; and t the eae oes aveys with a 
_ other fingers held straight. There is that 
fe of their Tight palm: a 


ae ‘Bavane Cat. Slates XLIV ant 
 Bharaet, ‘Bees y Ramakrish 


; 8 eg a _ APRATIGHA COIN sie f 1B aot ‘ 


| be “Further consideration of this point is s necessary as o rae 
| helps more accurate appreciation. | ope ee 

-. The gesture and the pose of the lady may be conapaveds with a 

phat of Sashti on the Yaudheya coins'® (figure II). It wouldap- 
pear that they are absolutely identical—and nobody has ever Ha gs 
i. _ suggestedthat Sashti was conducting any arguments, all by heres 05 
oo ogelfe The. “Yaudheyas wanted to show on their coin their oe 
pe patron deity viz. Kumara and his wife viz. Sashti, blessing them. ira, 
| This: also explains why Allan had thought that there was ar 
some resemblance to Minerva. For this stance was adopted | us 
ion Greek motifs, initially. — : = oe 
oe _ Accordingly, no discussion, doubt: or debate was s inten- Poe 
5 Ged to be shown. | | : ee 
oy these: circumstances, it is not possible to subscribe to any 
- view that Kum4ragupta I was debating any problem, much less 

- his abdication either with his queen and commander-in-chief, apie 
or with his two queens or with a queen and a crown-prince. 
One would have been justified i in rejecting such a conclusion, 
ioe “even. on. prima facie grounds. i! Firstly, it. would have been. ba 
ey - public relations policy. No council of ministers worth, its salt 
would ever have agreed to such exposure of a dispute, which aa 
should necessarily have been fod asconfidential and every 
care taken to keep quiet about it. Further, | assuming that 00 
iat 3 ee Kuméaragupta’ S$ decision was ieseracitle, which successor would. Hee ve 
RENN have so advertised it and remained nameless « on this dumb do- as 
 eument of metal; and yet exhibited on a royal gold . coin, any Dees 
such debate much less with a label that Kumaragupta I proved. ae 
BS - obstinate and had decided to give up his throne? Secondly, any pps 
idea of abdication was inconsistent either with a representation es 
ofa royal eagle | standard having an eagle about to start on its 
flight, or of a resplendent Lakshmi (as shown on reverse). Finally, ea 

hy should all 8 specimens of this coin type be found so much | 


La 


moved from n their mint cond pone in: a hoard L whieh | is” | said” ee 


. 


ae freer _squtntiemntatitfrarerdes Ww 2 T a 
a sete safe eof x Nee 2 


oe we ae < ETE v ey ood 
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| to have been ined quite close to the end of Kumaragupta Y's ee 
_ reign as to have but a single coin of any of his successors, if the 
type were associated with his alleged irrevocable decision of abdix _ 
cation i.e. with his very last year as king? Oe 
12. What then was intended by this pictorial comporidon * Py EGS ae 
It would be safe to assume that a possibility could not be ignored oe: 
that whatever it was, it might not have been inconsistent with = 
mythology of Kumara—as such use of that mythology has been: es 
- noticed on some other coin types of Kumaragupta I. Secondly, fo 
it would not be deemed unreasonable. to assume that Kumira- oe 
- gupta I’s mint master was intelligent enough to make a pictorial Sass 
representation where incident and ses arora had « an a dntegty Se 
: of their own. _ ae ee See ane ae 
On basis of these two Sa it. is 5 posible fe understand this - — ae 
scene, after taking into account details derived from all available eee 3 
x coins of this type. What is yielded i is a simple explanation Vig. 
that Kuméaragupta T’s mint master chad referred to Kumara a oe. 
: miiting Kasyapa and Aditi before setting out. to. fight Taraka; 
oe 18, This: dramatic incident has be en. beautifully narrated by es 
oe ‘Kalidasa in his Feamiecass m 
oa leo 45 and 46)— oe 


| feerda: aafateqarat a aRaIer: 1 


anto SUL verses: aly es 


gee es = "APRATIGHA COIN. pear e JB. Bi . ae 
Medini has explained what i is meant by a practice of fatora £ fats 
. fréeat argent area: sferdag aft ashram cere 
’ enforces aragreeaaearif WT Lara aATeagTT araiaey ATT a 
Baa TET TeT Tews 1 ST eTagIVe A eTa fea: 1 ‘Steg ee 


fats qian ws qagraeras waeay | 


een appears that there are at least two dependable portions on the 


Ae That is why Kumara’s dress resembled that of Kasjapa: ce : 
= All three (Kumara, Kasyapa and Aditi) wore valkalas. Kumara ae 
_isshown as @ainfe: (vide K.S.S Canto XIII 44). Kasyapa ASG 
and Aditi are shown as giving Kumara their waaay for the Sees 
- conquest of all three worlds. metas as 
. This interpretation may explain why, on reverse, woaden ae 

- Lakshmi has been shown sitting firmly ona lotus in fullbloom, = 

with her right hand pointing towards four dots representing : che Ae 
awe, eased, aiaivaft and sauedt The idea was a 
| pecavery of complete prosperity viz, aqat wey (K.S. XII 51). ee 
7 ib. This view is consistent with the results of whatever pro- se 
. gress has so far been. made i in reading the legend on the obverse.! 


‘obverse, i in addition to what has been read as “apratigha”’ on the ue 


2 : x a ‘ “reverse. One phrase, has been determined by Mmp. Mirashi as | “ a He 
ae we : . c ‘rata qCATaTR: ue and the portion which followes immediately _ es - 
go has] been held to be. “oftreaaraaag:”. Dr. Altekar has obser= 


cae ved that : aftsrere? ‘was ‘fairly clear’. ‘These | readings | do ue 


fee ‘not by any means contradict, but actually nourish, whatever Ee 
ae has” been suggested i in this analysis. As regards occurrence of 

a ae ‘apratigha’ on the reverse, therei is no doubt whatever that ac is oo 
a) 7 a precisely such an adjective : which fits i in $0 well with a represen= a ae 
ose tation of a military leader being blessed by a sage and his wifes oe 
2 Om sich a: coin, where there is an obvious consciously planned ae 


: we ‘pointer to a resemblance to a Divine Commander being blessed ] : es 
toi aes by a holy couple and where there i is ‘so much of valour referred ORs 
ae = to even. in such port 


io. 


ons” of legend Sead: as s reliable $0 fr a : 
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“ ‘apratigha’ can never mean. ‘determined to abdicate,” Wk has BAe! 


only one implication viz. ‘being irrestible i in war’. | 
16. If this were broadly correct, it would - mean that such a Bo: 
coin type does not focus attention on the concluding years of ou 


Kumaragupta I’s reign. It is more probable that it refers t toz a a bee, 


stage of his initial military adventures. 


17, Whether Kumaragupta_ L had been blessed eo such | a oe 


céuple corresponding to Kasyapa and Aditi giving ashiroads to. o | 
_ Kumara before he fought ‘Taraka, is not known. Nor is. this 


quite essential. He, or those around him, could be said to have pe a ree 


been fond of alluding to Kartikeya, as other coins prove. Making | 


such oblique and direct references was a subtle art, assiduously Cu STEERS 
practised i in that age. There 1 1S, ‘however, some reference to one _ : a : me 
of Kumiaragupta’ s teachers, i in a Buddhist a account and i ina verse ee 


explained by Vamana. is 7 
ae 18. But even more important is a ‘consequence is. Kalidasa’ S 
| chronology. _While there were many accounts of Kumiara’s 


is proceeding to fight ‘Taraka, his meeting Kasyapa and Aditi after ee 
a, change of clothes ‘was Kalidasa’ a characteristic and original : oe vie 
a _ contribution’ (vide his narration in the Kumirasambhavam) hes 


& which proves a direct link between. that literary passage and this pee 


coin type. Elimination of Taraka was the central purpose foro eee 
- which Kumara was. ‘born. In that achievement his career reached EOE os 
of its: fulfilment. To associate ethics with starting a big war owas eae 


B sound policy. ‘That was why, among other. reasons, Kalidasa eee rey ea 


. : introduced. this incident of ‘Kasyapa and Aditi giving» their cae a 
as blessing to Kumira. How. coulda mint master of Kumaragupta oo Saher 
L neglect these aspects and remain content with depicting merely ae 


as Kumara riding a peacok ? Be Implications. of this and alli id 
a matters have been examined by me elsewhere, ae 


| ag, eg in Siva Purina and Skt 


NOTES OF THE E QUARTER 


~ Prnesedings of the meeting of the Council of the Bihar Rash 
Society and the K. P. Fayaswal Research Institute held on the AH a - 
- uy at 6. pen M in the Sactety’s Council room. 7 ie Sontag 
- ae : 2 Present. | a 
: af Dr. K. -K. Datta (in the Chair’ " 
2. Dr. A. §: Altekar. : 
3. Shri S. A. Shere. 
4, Dr. B. N. Prasad. 
5. Shri Yogendra Mishra, 
6. Dr. B. P. ‘Sinha. : La ES 
Ia the absenec of the Vice- President Dr. K. x Datta vas ee 
voted to the Chair. — Ee 
. L. The proceedings of the meeting of the Council held « on : 
2 the 4th June 1955. were confirmed. ate ae : 
‘9, The monthly accounts for the month of Dowty 1955, we : 
ae passed subject. to usual audit. — | va 
ae eee The Revised ‘Budget for the year 1955- oe and Budge 
Cee Estimate for the year 1956-57 were passed. as o 
ee aay o The following ladies | and gentlemed were elected as Te 
ae eA ordinary members| of the Society: aes : ee “ey ae 
eee () Shri | Chakradhar ca. ‘Lecturer, “Moin ree 
be ‘allege, Motihari. ee | oy : oe 
ee (2) Mrs. Reva Chatterjee, Glo. ‘Shri S. c Cater eee 
mah 19 Friends Colony, Mathura Road, New Delhi. Bega ho hon Geta a 
ee ~)- Mn. Aruna Haldar, ‘Lecturer, Women’s s. 5 Coleg, ro 
Save Peta ate cee 
: aoe Shri Manga Behari Shatan 2 Sinha, Retearch h Schol, ag 


Te ‘was decided to" dfoea' Shri ei Bhagewatl: : Pruad to oF 
Os, — ‘submit his application for ordinary. steabenbip of the Society ae 
dt : x conded by. members. ES es 
co 5. Arrangement or - the next” annual geal: caktiag 
were discussed n detail. was: decided | to o hold it early in 
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| August and to fix the exact date of the e mesting in consultation a 
with Dr. J. N. Banerjee. Ra 
6. Letter No. 826/4 P. 2-55 dated: the oth July. 1955 then, 7 

- the Director, Mithila Research Institute, was read. The Council 


resolved that it regrets. inability, to loan out the Manuscript of : ee ie 
the Vishnu Purana to the Mithila Research Institute. It was 


pS further decided to ask other similar Institutes whether ‘th ey bes 


loan out their Manuscripts. _ 


| 7. It was resolved to hold the next meeting if. the Council : Bs y : 
in the last week of July and fix the date pet vecen 26 and 27 eee 


| in consultation with Shri S. Ve. Sohoni. ee 
B. P. Sinha 
cag Joint Seay. 


- Proeaadiigs of the ieee of the Council of ti the Bihar | Resiarch So: oe 
_chety. and the K.P. Fayaswal Research peasiens hstd on Srd oe 1955 EE, 


at 6. ‘be Me in the a $ Council room. co 
ee aa ~ Present 


Dr. K. K. Datta-(in the Chale), oe 


I: 
. 22 Dr A. Si- Altekar. “en OP EN tek gg 
Ge She SOA. Sherer” es ee a a be 
4, ‘Shri S. H.-Askari. eee ee 
3.-Dr. B. P. Sinha. | 
- 6. Shri $.°V. Sohoni. 


- elected to the Chair for the meeting. — 
| l. The: proceedings of the meeting of the Counel held on 
the 15th July, 1955 were confirmed. Vy 

eo Oe The following perent were elected as ordinaty, meer : 

| of the Society:— 
ea @ Shri Rambahadur Mishra, Lecturer, Govt. ‘Sanske | 
oe College, Ranchi. re oe: 


fe Colle, Patna. 


a a fe . B. N. College, Patna. 


B A calles, Muzaffarpur. Pes 


- the absence of the Vice-President Dr. K. K. Datta was es 


» (i) “Dr. Miss Anima Sengupta, Lecturer, Magedh Mahila 4 
(Gu) Shri S. Mobinuddin “Raz? C/o Prof. Nurul Huda, 
Gv) Shri S.N. ‘Singh, Lectaret: “Ramdayale Sigh : ie 


Babe. Al tekar, Hony. iver, K. Pp i Rocarch: Institute as 


| ae i explained the scheme of writing of history. of Bihar. It was : Ae . 
resolved that an Adhoc Editorial Board may be formed consis- 
a ting of Dre Altekar, Dr. Datta and Professor Askari for prepar- 3 
us ing an outline of the project and for suggesting contributors andi 


| aS Bias 6 such. action in the ecoaern as would. be , neceanys ne : 
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4. It was resolved: that Government’ pe ‘peqjuented’ to make a =: 
provision of funds for. purchase of one dozen’ steel almirahs: for es 
the Society. It was also requested: that suitable repairs to- the’ 35%: 
| Society. rooms. should be carried out by the P; W.. D. and that. 
there should bei iron ba. ae in n the windows of the Society) Bg 
library ‘rooms. a: Ce ee or er ee oe ee 
| 5. The following names were  peSninineaded to 6 a jprogiadd ee se 
ag office bearers and members of the Council for-the year 1955-56. 
~~ President— . © +) Shri-R.- R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar. Sc Sete 
| -~ Vice-President— Dr. S. K. Sinha, Chief Minister: Bihar. ae ot 
 Secretary— ‘Shri S: V. Sohoni, I.C.S. . BENE Gade 
~* Joint Sesreteiyi” - Dr. B.-P. Sinha, M.A., Ph. D. 
eh ‘Treasurer— ~ Shri S. AY Shere; NEA e 
+ Librarian— pee Ds a Chowdhury, M.A, Ph. D. aes 
- . Chief Editor— -- Dr. K:. K. Datta, M.A.; Ph: D., POR. Ss . ee 
a so Amegate Editors— ‘ShriS. H. Askari, M.A, BL. oe 
oo Dr. B. P. Sinha, M.A., Ph. D. 
ae So ee Shri Vogendra Mishta, M. A. 
_ Editorial Board— 
eS | 1B Foe T. Chovdiury, M. As Ph. D. 
Dr. B. N. Prasad, M.A., Ph, Deo 
Dr. P. L. Vaidya, M.A., ‘Ph. D. ms 
Dr. Satakari “Mukherjee, M. A., Ph. D. Se 
Dr. A. §. Altekar, M.A., LL. B., D. Lit! eee 
- Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Secre- : oo ae o 
“tary, ‘Treasurer, and. Librarian who are ex-officio members). cade a 
Chief Justice Shri S. K. ‘Das, i. iat Se MRE i BG 
Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A. Ph. D., PRS. 
_ Justice Shri SiGe: Mishra, M.Aw B. Le 
. Shri S. HL Askari, M.LA., BL. "e eh 
ie Justice Shri Naqui- Imam, facablen:, oe ea 
(Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A, LL. B., D. bit ee ne 
ee or 3. C. Chatterjee, MSc., oe Ue Re ne 
Dr. B. N. Prasad, M.A., Ph 
eee Di BoB. Mishra, MA, Ph D. 
an Dr. B. Pp Sieh: M.A., Ph 


- hese NOTES OF THE QUARTER ae Es. ae 
- Shri Sachibidanaaia MA. a | oe 


_ Educaton Secretary, Director of Public Fattengtion, Sapeis. see 
tendent of Axchaeology, Central Circle, Directors of Nalanda 
Pali Institute, Mithila Research Institute and K. P. Jayaswal 
Research Institute to be ex-officio members of the Governing 
- Council of the Society for transaction of the business of. the Kashi oe 
oe Prasad Jayaswal Research Institute, ene eg cren 
6. The rules of the Bihar Research Society 1 were fontaine cia 
ed in the year 1915. Some amendments were proposed by the 


Joint Secretary and the Council approved the proposal to be 
placed in the annual general meeting for discussion, _ 


| 7. The appointment of Miss Mamata Dasgupta on ae ee e 
"prescribed scale of pay a8 a steno-typist of the K. P. J ayaswal oe 

‘Research Institute in connection with the Bihar History Project = 
ce was approved, as recommended by the Honorary Directors, (009.26 


siegiaie Joint Serta. on 


. | officio taembiet)s: 


Proceedings of the annual general “meeting (business portion) of the s 
- Bihar Research Society and the K P. . Fayaswal Research Institute held a 


on the 8th August 1955 at 6. 30. be, m. mn the a Pigsigs 3 Lecture we Theatr, 


(Science College, Paina. 


rac of the Pr resident Dr. K. kK. Datta was elected to 


the Chair. | 


(1) The following gentlemen w were elected as office bere 


and the members of the Council for the year 1955-56. 

President— Shri R. R. ‘Diwakar, Governor of Bihar. 

; Vice-President— Dr. S. K.. Sinha, Chief Minister, Bihar. 

‘Secretary— Shri S. V. Sohoni, I. C. S. | 
_ Joint Secretary—Dr. B. P. Sinha, M.A.,Ph. D. 
 'Treasurer— Shri S. A. Shere, M.A. (Lond.). 

- Librarian— Dr. 'T. Chowdhury, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond). 
.“sQ@hief Editor—. Dr. K. K. Datta, May Ph.D, P. R. S. 
i. _— Associate Editors :— ne 

we “Shri §. H. Asibarth MA, I B. LL 
pro Bu P. Sinha, M.A, Ph. D. (Lond) 
ee . Shri Yogendra Mishra, M. A. | 
itor eee Boards 
: ao D hoeee e Chowdhury, MAL Ph. Ds 


Dr. B. 'N. Prasad, M.A.,Ph. Do ener ae 


Dr. A. S. Altekar, M.A, LL.B, D. oe | oo 
ve Dr, Satkari Mukherjee, M.A., Ph.D. ioe 
Dre. L. Vaidya, M.A. Ph.D. 


"Members of the Council (in addition to the President, Vice: aoe 


"President, Secretary, Terenure and ‘Librarian who | are exe es 


aor £2 NOTES OF THE QUARTER ee ey be 
np Bre A. S. Altekar, M.A, LL. B, D. List: 
Dr. B. N. Prasad, M.A,, Ph. D. | 
Dr. B. P. Sinha, M.A., Ph. D. 
‘Dr. B. B. Mishra, M.A., Ph. D. 
Shri Sachchidanand, M.A. hice 
sndacaltion Secretary, Director of Public Instruction, Superin- eas 
_tendent of Archaeology, Central Circle, Directors of Nalanda oe 
_ Pali Institute, Mithila Research Institute and the K. P. Jayas- re a 
| wal Research Institute to be ex-officio members of the Council oe 
for transaction of the business of the K. P. Jayaswal Research ay 
iz Institute. | 3 | ee 
~2. The proposal Se Hony. Joint Secretary ; Ain: connection oe see 
| wae the amendment of the rules of the Society in respect of oe 
following items were accepted: — : oa 
_ Item No. 1. The word “Orissa” was dropped and now the. 92% 
; name of the Society shall be the Bihar Research Society. segs 
Item No. 4. In stead of a Vice-President now there will be | 
one or more than one Vice-presidents. : 
Item No. 20. Editorial Board—The Editorial Board shall 1 
a | : consist of three members of the Council or as much as may be a 
: appointed by the Council of which one would be the Chief es 
; Editor and the rest Associate Editors. There shall also be an oe 
 Bditorial Advisory Board consisting of the Directors of. the - ae 
oe Research Institutes - of © Bihar viz. the Directors of the K. Pp. : Ae 
— Jayaswal- Research Institute, Nalanda Pali Institute and Mino ven 
a - fl thila | Research Institute as its ex-officio. members, besides, 8 
Gane ees those who will be appointed by the Council. ee eer. 
ie Item No. 32—Meeting of the Council shall be summoned poe 
j oy the Secretary or the Joint Secretary whenever the business : ae ee 
aie a of the Society requires a meeting to be held. . ee 
ee _ Appendix: 1—Rules. of. the Library—12.. The: Library eee 
shall be closed on ‘Thursday and. all ‘public holidays. — ee eta 
ee » ‘The annual scoants for the yer 1954- 55. were passed. aed 
7 me - a ee ae 2 eee a i B.P. Sinha 
CEP GN ee ne Hon. Sint Serta. = 
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| THE CULT 1 OF mah 
: By on 
Dr. ve P. Bhattacharya 
eevee: Worship of Brahma | 
| “Brahma Kritayuge piijya—stretiyam 
ae yajiia uccyaté 
- Dvapare piijyate Visnu—raham phiya 
 Scatursvapi ” 
: | “(Brahmanda Purana, 33. 20). 
se There was a cult in ancient India, perhaps a Spe Velie? HS. 
oe sane? known as. the Ratra cult. The cult was mainly. and 9). 
: 2 - originally associated with a creator God | or. Brahma... But. 
scholars are of opinion that Brahma wasa. post-Vedic or Pauranic oo 
ged! and hence his cult cannot be said to have existed before the Leos 
oo Medic period. In fact scholars do not believe i in the existence of a Ae 
Oe any ‘special cult of Brahma, though his ‘worship was known i in oe 
India. The antiquity of Brahma, the methods of his. worship, ee 
and whether there was really @ a. sect of Brahma will therefore be. mee 
discussed ‘in ‘this: chapter. Eee ees Se SA Ae TE SBE 
ee Brahma i is regarded i in all Tndian fratitions s as 5 tie supreme ae 
oy 7 creator god. “He is ‘said to be the creator of the world, ‘men, 2 
Se gods, Asuras. and even | the Vedas and ae vicina, ee 


ee fe ‘CULT OF : BRAHMA e of BR, . oe 
| (PLL. 28), the Vishnu (1.2. 45), the Bhagavata (III. 20.12). 
and many other texts admit it. Many texts call Brahma Svayam- aoe | 
bhi’ ite. selfborn, and thus the first and oldest of the gods, eee: 
But apparently opposed to this most popular and clear 
conception of the creator God, is the idea of the creator godin 
Vedas, Upanishads and other philosophical systems of India, Ae 
The difficulty about him increases when we find various gods 
a being often described as the creator. In the Vedas practically — oe 
_ all the gods are eulogised by their worshippers as creators. But 
apart from it, several gods have been definitely called the cade 
creator in the creation hymns. They are known by different 
PS ed Min Sea get ce names—Visvakarmi, Tvasta, Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati. E Ree 
ee ee ‘The most famous of them was the ‘purusha’ of the tenth Man- | 
Ce eee dala of the Rigveda, supposed by scholars as a late addition one 
to the Rigveda. Two other Vedic creators were ‘Hiranya- a 
garbha’ and ‘Prajapati who in the Rigveda cannot be properly oe 
identified with any definite known god. 3 x 
_. According to Keith “prajapatiis even a slighter Agine than : 
- -Vigévakarma in the Rigveda, and his name as distinct deity 
So OCCurs: only four times, one late hymn being given to. him 
os (RAVE XP 181 85° 43, 169). But Prajapati is essentially _ in the ais 
later Sarhhitas and Brahmanas regarded as the chief of the 
gods, and in special the father god who produces . everything, Os 
who is the father of the gods and also of the Asuras. Prajapati ae 
Gs. the hero of the | cosmogonic myths of the whole of the Brah- Tees 
yore mana period, he creates the worlds, the Vedas and the castes.) 
coda the Siitras, he is specifically identified with Brahman, the god, aS 
Weert eos thie masculine: of the idea of Brahman, ‘Holy prayer’ or the 
Bas a oS ‘Holy. power” feat Bialooop hy and Rees of the Vedas ie “ : io 
Le aes p- 207). cee : ee 
a, | 2 _ According - to ' Macdonell: there. are . many passages i in. 1 the - | 
=, Brahmanas where he i is. “recognised | as the chief god. (SB i. Ay a 
6,14, TB 8, 1, 3, 4,5 B2, 2, 4, SB2, 4,4, 1) and. in the Asvala- 
yana Grihya sitra (3, 4 ete. Ne he is” identified. with Brahma. 
_ Prajapati also occurs in the Rigveda (Iv. oy DQ). as are epithet. ) 
of Savin and : as s als of Soma (IX. ae no one e hymn Prajapati * 
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: bears the title ‘Firanyagarbha; the golden germ. ea 121. ay va 
and this mention of him is elaborated i in the Atharvaveda (Iv. eas 
“ 2.8): and by the later literature to the rank of | a supreme deity o , 
UC LoSe Ve Oebae). In the Atharvaveda he appears as the em- ee 
_ bryo which is produced i in the waters on ‘the - “process of creation ee 
“His position is definitely identified with that of Prajapatiin 
the Taittiriya Samhita, and in the post-Vedic literature he a ne 
‘becomes ‘Brahma (Kelth—Religion’ & Ph. of Vedas. etc. De 
208 Ho eee 
Similarly, ae ‘Purusha of the ‘Rigveda’. Nuodonell See 
remarks that “In the Atharvaveda and the Upanishads, Puru- oe 
sha is also pantheistically interpreted as identical with the ree 
universe. He is also identified with Brahma in the Chhandogya i 
Upanishad (1. 7. 5). In the Satapatha Brahmana, he is the 
- same as prajapati, the creator.” He is identified, with Prajapati _ 
. and Brahman in the Vajasaneyi Sarhhité. Even the Bhaga- aS 
: Pars! Purana says that Purusha was born as Brahm’. ss 
Thus the scholars believe that god Brahma was conceived in 


a fhe. post-Vedic period, the earliest creator god was Visvakarma, gee 


" then Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha. or Purusha, and though later eet a 


literature might identify all these gods, the Rigvedic creator nee a 
oe god was not Brahma. Moreover, ‘Prajapati of the Rigveda earn ie 


sometimes an epithet « of the sun god. or Soma; and referencesto 


SS Ahtea ive ye ry s canty. The White Yajurveda also. identifies er 


Prajapati_ with the Sun (XXXI. 1. 18- 22)" According to the Ba 
: ‘Taittiriya Brahmana. (1. 6.46 De. ‘Prajapati becoming Savitri ae 


. : created living beings. . Tn the Cc hhandogya Brahmana, Heaven. cae see 


Se was produced i is the sun, which i is Brahma. ae Thus ae ‘Brahma’ 


a existence of so many. names of : 


and Earth are said. to hhave arisen from the egg” and ‘ ‘Whatever 


is regarded as distinct from Prajapati. (Brahma) of: the Brah- 5 
be _ manas and. later Vedas, Brahma. cannot be said to have been : 
a wonipped in India before the ater Vedic period. _ he 
“ Ttats, therefore, | necessary to review | 


me may be removed if we presum 
oe ane creator t god 8 arose > out. of the 
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were a the Rievedic: period extent’ in various parts of the Vedic. ae 

| world and different tribes regarded their god as the creator and | ae 

gave them different names. As the composition of the Rigveda a 

| took a long. time to be accomplished, the Rigvedic Indians Pos 

grow: -more_ and more. acquainted with ‘the gods” of various oe 

“parts: of India and these gods were | gradually ‘given Co 

4 3 place i in the Rigvedic pantheon. That the; same god was often Pile ots 

o known by different names in different regions. is also known from i : re 

| the Satapatha Brahmana (1.7.3.8) in which it is said “These are — 

c ‘the names of Agni—Sarva, as the Eastern people call him, Be 

_ Bhava as the Vahikas, Pasiinampati, Rudra and Agni.” ‘Sarva, oe 
Bhava, ‘Rudra, Pasundmpati etc. were really . different gods a , 

of different. regions, but owing to some common characteristics 

they were identified with one another and ultimately with 
Vedic Agni. But even though they were identified with Agni, : 

we know that these names were also the names of Siva and the. 

Indus. valley” remains perhaps indicate that _ ‘Pasunampati ati? 

me : . existed before the Vedic Agni. We cannot now say. that these : 


ee names were at first to Vedic Agni and then became apellations ee 
OF the later god Siva. 


- ‘Similarly we cannot say that the name_ eee e 
mas Brahma arose after ‘Pr rajapati or Hiranyagarbha and other 
hee Ceator gods of the Vedas. Keith also points out that ‘god a 
ae Ae Brahman as known. to the Buddhists was Brahma -Sahampati, aed 
: ee name unknown to other. texts, because that ; name prevailed a oe 
hate only j in ‘the ‘region where Buddhism arose. The Budhists alo i: 
Bens knew. ‘many ‘names of Brahma, such as Maha Brahman, and ae : 
ae referr ed to Brahmas i in the plural. We find | a ‘similar: pheno- 4 : 
- menon in the ancient Helenic world where the Mother Goddess _ Se 

me Se : assu ed three forms, as She was: supposed to manifest herself i Me 
Caffe rent districts. (Slackenzie—Myths | of Crete. P. 59). Thus - 
BS we may also conclude that Brahma: was a very ancient god and : : 
: : he : assumed various forms and 1 names in different parts of India ; 8 
as different ages. The Brahmanas and later Vedas . gave” Brah- : 


ma th e name ¢ of Prajapati. as that cheas Pate the © populat name 
ok the . god i in that. ‘region and in th Vy 


the god had v various 
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| gods. were enlogived: and identified with: ‘Brahmi: Identi- anes 
- fications do not always. prove the two gods identified as. the same. a 
being; eulogy often identifies separate gods as one. The name 
‘Brahma’ appears to have been the popular name of the freatoe 
: god in the Brahmavarta region, other parts called him. by other oe 
“names. Regarding. ‘Purusha’ it may be said. that he is. the vee 
| production of the philosophical _ tendency of the Rigvedic a 
Indians. Thus we may conclude that. Prajapati was really.2. oo. 
another name of Brahma and his name occurring (may be only 2 
_ four times) in the Rigveda indicates his existence in. the Rig- | ne 
: vedic. period, though not worshipped by the “Rigvedie people eee 
as such. eh: a | rae 
lt may similarly be shown thave even. the name “Brahma? ae i 
was not unknown to the Rigveda. In the Rigveda (If.1.1) 
Brahmanaspati is invoked as ‘Brahma,’ ‘the. masculine form. of : 


| Brahman (‘tvam Brahma rayivid_ Brahmanaspati’). According . ny 
oe oe to. Muir, the passage identifies — Brahmanaspati with | ‘ Agni oe 


(Muir—Sans. Text, vol. Ns pe 282). Similarly, Indra i is ‘called ue 
~ ‘Brahma’ and ‘Rishi’ (Ry. VIII. 16)... In both these hymns, re 


i the word, ‘Brahma’ has been taken. by Scholars to mean ‘Brah-. oo 


: man, an priest.’ ‘But in another hymn (RV. X, 112. 8). at is. a 
said, “The Brahman easily found the cattle.” , Here ‘Brahman pavite! 
is. Brahma according to SAyana and i is identified. with. Brihass 


. pati. an: all. these above mentioned hymns, the word. “Brahe ie 


e "e ma may be taken to refer to ‘Brahma. as a god, and Agni, and | 
ae Brihaspati fewo being. identified) have thus. been, ‘identifie 
; with, Brahma. There i Is. no. reason. why - ‘Brahma. her “e 
i only | mean ee priest’. Even. By that. be the. ‘meaning, _ th 


ee and “‘Brihaspati,” were really 


pos passages may be indir ectly referring to the tradition that Brahm 5 
_ was also a priest. Moreover it will be: shown below that ‘Agr 


ae Brahma, _ and. “hence. the ‘wo! 
epithet of only | ‘these two goc 
Ae other. a Jn these passages | th ef 
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gods: how could their position improve if they | were called oe 
‘priests’ (Brahma means ‘a priest’) ? Similarly, Indra had ores 
| recently occupied a higher position in the Rigvedic periodand —s_ { 
his dignity is also being expressed by canting. him a Be: foo 
ee Brahma, and not a “priest”. | | ay 
: | _ Brihaspati i is, no doubt, known to the later Tadian: traditions ie a 
oS. fag ; the chief priest of the gods. ‘But j in the Rigveda he occupies a } “ath 
- the: position of a principal god. Muir also (Ibid p. 283) has 
: referred to many passages from various Mandalas of the Rig 
~~ veda. where Agni is mentioned separately from Brihaspati_ OF es 
| _ Brahmanaspati. Thus the above mentioned passages do not. 
emerge the two gods into one, but merely extols one’s position. by oo 2 
| : comparison with the other. Brahmanaspati of the Veda had 
ee intimate relation with Indra, as Brahma had with Indra in the vee 
Buddhist texts. The above Rigvedic passages, therefore, eee! 
indicate that Brahmanaspati was really the Rigvedic equi a 
valent of the pre-Vedic god ‘Brahma’. a a 
2 According to the Puranas Brahama first laid down the 
aes principles. of ‘Dharma’ and ‘Adharma’ i.e, religious ideas 
ae 7 This was also the characteristic of god Brahmanaspati of the Veda. a 
| ‘ ~ According to Roth (quoted i in Muir’s Sans. Texts, vol. Vy Pp 273) ce 
ores, “Brahmanaspati is one of the divine beings who do not. stand | ee 
eee immediately within the circle of human life, but forms the tran ae 
sition from it to the moral life of the human spirit”. 7 ‘Roth a 
: . ea further shows that whereas the earliest Vedic gods are personi- ee 
ae ae fications of various departments of nature or of physical forces, : : ae 
one this god i is the product of moral ideas and impersonation of ihe ee 
_ power of devotion. “‘His entire character is such as does not 
: belong to the earliest stage of the Vedic mythical creations, but Hiss 
oo ‘points to a . second shape which the. religious - consciousness 
ie endevoured to take, without, however, being able actually to | 
carry it fully | into” effect.” Thus the characteristics of Brah- oe 
it anaspati of the Rigveda are found similar to those « of. Brahma a 
he gc religious consciousness. =5 i a at 
Certain” ‘other. characteristics of Brahmapaspati < or Brihas- 


ti are similar to. th se of Brahma. He is _ called eG 
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(Rv. VIL. 97.7); ‘hundred-winged. or better ‘hundeedlenyed, Ee 
| Brahmanaspati was thus compared. to a tree. We shall show 
below that Brahma was also conceived ; as a tree. He is Saidoo es 
to be carrying a golden spear (Rv. ‘VIIT97. Ds; a bow and arrows Pee 
- (II, 24. 8) and an iron axe (x. 53. 9) and. sometimes a Vajra. Cae 
He is described as the creator god, creator of gods” and men es 
(Ry. X. 72. as Brihaspati j is said to make it possible. for his Se, 
associates to. behold the son of his son.”” ( Rv. LT, 3: 3). Thus ‘ : 
reference to Brihaspati having power to help people i in increa- ee pee 
sing their progeny reminds us of Brahma’s special relations with : 
| ‘pitrikarya’ by doing which people give stability to their dynasties, 
Hence Brahma’s special name ‘Pitamaha’ etc. Another 
hymn to Brahmanaspati refers also to the invocation to Marut, | ee 
‘Indra, Varuna, Devi Stnrita, Priya Satyaripa and ‘Manoh- ao 
putri [4 Suvira.? The association of Brahmanaspati. with 
_ the last three gods or goddesses clearly identify Brahmanaspati — 
with the god Brahma. According to the Matsya Purana, 
Satariipa came out of the body of Brahma and. was also known as Bel 
: ‘Gayatri, ‘Saraswati or ‘Brahmani. - The association of Manu ee ke 
_ with Brahma is well known. This. Rigvedic hymn thus indie Gh) 
rectly refers to the geneology of Brahma and thus me Brabrob ee ae 
o with Brahmanaspati. ten on aes 
: - Brihaspati i is also known as ‘Saptagniva? (By. x. 47) wich ao ee 
| ‘due to the fact that he is drawn by seven oxen. Similarly, Bri- 
| haspti had ‘ ‘seven mouths’ and ‘seven rays’ (Rv. IV. 50. 4). This : 
7 relation of Brihaspati with the ‘numeral. ‘Seven’ shows his. re- ghee 
lation with the Saptaratra cult. In the ‘Aitareya. ‘Brahmana, Ae 
= Ganapati is identified with Brahma, Brahmanaspati_ or Brihas- we 
) patie ‘Thus. the Vedas and Brahmanas- identify ‘Brah 1anas: 3 
ath. and Brihaspati with. Brahma. ‘Brahma’ as an ‘epithet of. 
. these gods. need not be taken as meaning ‘a priest’ but. : rather fe 
as showing that these Vedic gods were being exlogiod by” ae a 
_ comparison with god. Brahma. oThas :: 
was. not accepted as a. god by” t! 
--valents were | “Brahmanasapati' 
 Swatny 4 also eye that “To. the J 
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te is Brahma i Le “hiah priest of the Gods and SO > virtually the god EES | 
oe Brahma”? (Zimamer—Mythology in’ ‘Tilden’ Art and  civilisa- 7 ee 
) oo f. up. 125). ak a oe 
~ Another. difficulty in accepting the Sol Brahinia: as a pre- ae. 
Vedié god is the theory that the name ‘Brahma? was a later — cone 
_ development of the neuter ‘Brahman’; and hence god Brahma Ae | 
oes arose after the Vedic period. “Brahma j is thus known popularly | eae 
asa Puranic and thereby : a lately created god. The word Brah- " 
ae “man i in the Rigveda has been explained by scholars. to Mean 1 
lags ‘prayer’, ‘Holly writ? or ‘Veda’. Keith is of opinion that there cers 
are further developments of this meaning. “Tt can - mean — i 
cee spell’, for prayer may be a spell and not real prayer, and if i 
often means ‘holy speech’, the ‘holy writ’, the three-fold Vedas, oes 
But in many passages it seems as if ‘Brahman’ must be taken Pee 
rather as ‘holy power’ than as ‘prayer’. The gods are said to dis- ae 
cuss the Brahman, and from it, it is clear that more than the mere 
word may be intended.” - According to him “prayer: rapidly nhs 
passes over to the lower rank” and spell gets superiority. In : 
the Atharvaveda, the Brahman as the spell is the power to des 
a troy evil. But even. Keith concludes by saying that “the. origi 
a ‘of the meaning of Brahman i is uncertain” . It has been shown 
on s that god Brahma — had in early” times a special relation with ee 
bs ae magic cult (See chapter 1) or spells. This. might have given 
oe - tise to the word ‘Brahman’? from Brahma. Many later Vedic 
co "passages also indicate that ‘Brahman’ as an abstract, referring ne 
ce to. the ‘God absolute’ of. the Upanishads, the formless. Brahman, oe 
UP foe out of the word ‘Brahman i in the masculine ic. God Brah- en 
_ ma. The Kena upanishad thus identifies the two. “That is 
pa a Sabai, not what the people worship.” - Here the popular ae 
Brahman undoubtedly refers to Brahma. Similarly, | ‘Brak 
ea ‘won a victory for the Dewas’ also refers to god Brahma. oe pea 
e _ The: Atharvaveda contains references to a god Brahingn, = ee 
im hus us in a hymn (XXI - 43) addressed to Brahman, seven gods. Bre 
a are: invoked. “The association of ‘7 Gods’ with: Brahman Ye 
oe minds us of the ‘sap ratra cult of | Brahma. The: ‘Satapatha 7 
_ aha (X.' arly refers to © Brahman as the first 
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creator and thus identifies Brahman with | Brahma: “There is 7 


therefore ample reason to hold that the word ‘Brahman’ of the — 
Upanishads was a mere philosophisation of and therefore a — 


later abstract form of the word ‘Brahma’. So there i isnoreason 


to hold that in the Upanishadic period people knew only Brah- 


-man and not Brahma. Brahma as Prajapati was the main god 


- not only of the Brahmana period but also of the Upanishadic - 


age. According to Keith, “It is of importance to note that in eons 


the Upanishads, where, if anywhere, the mention of | 


‘Brahman as the creator god would be expected to be. frequen- | . os 


tly found, it is comparatively rare and Prajapati i is the normal i 


- name of the creator and so in the Siitra texts also” (Keith- ae 
Ibid p. 209 ff.). Thus the abstract ‘Brahman’ originated from _ 


the concrete Brahma. According to Macdonell ‘the evolu- 
tion of thought in the Rigvedic period shows a tendency to ad-— 
vance from the concrete to the abstract.” The Rigvedic 


‘Brahman’, whatever might have been its meaning, may there- 


fore be considered to have originated from the concrete he 


‘Brahma’. The review of the Vedic. period 1 thus shows that even ae 
a 2 in the Rigvedic period god. Brahma might have existed i in India. 2 . me | 
~The Atharvaveda also makes” ‘Prajapati the supreme god. 


It farther refers to Ashtaka as the daughter of Prajapati. “As 


: : shown before (Ch. 1). words Ashtika, or. Ashtaka, had a special ne ce 
- association with the Sraddha cult and. Brahma worship. Wor- oe athe 


. 7 hip of Prajapati was thus the same as that of Brahma. 


ae In the Maitrayani_ Sarhhita | eae 2. 12) Prajapati’s s ‘incest. ee 
i with his daughter Usas is mentioned. ‘Usas changed herself into ek 
ao gazelle and so prajapati also became a deer. Rudra. aimedan 0. 


arrow at the deer, but was induced to lay it aside, on prajapati a 


promising to make Rudra the lord of beasts. In the Aitareya 


-Brahmana, Rudra. i is said to have been produced by the angry 
| gods : from the most terrible substances and Rudra shoots an arrow Ces: 


at Prajapati. This legend i is vaguely referred to in the Rigveda 


coe -standeth Life’s pillar (Ayorna Skambha), in the dwelling of the | 
ee, : highest. * The first verse may refer to the Saptaratra_ cult of the O88 
-manes, allied as it was to the Brahma cult. The second verse Lee 
ae - might refer to the Skambha Brahman, or worship of Brahman or oe 


| it to , Dyaus & in the Rigveda. 


The White -Yajurveda refers to ‘Sr and Lakshint ¢ as tHe" Ba 
wives of the Sun, who is also therein identified with Prajapati, ee 
According to Puranas, — Sri and Lakshmi were daughters of — ee 
_ Brahma, and WIVES of Dharma or Vishnu (according to ees 2 2 


| versions). 


- Indirect hints to the « existence of prdkinee or Brahma wor= Hees 


. ship may be traced in the Atharvaveda (IV. Il). In verse 9, 


it refers to ‘seven’ exhaustless pourings of the ox (who in the - cae 

hymn is the Gharma, caldron, or Indra who in verse 2 is called Bei ne 

‘bull’) which the seven Rishis know well. The number seven 

- and specially the seven Rishis point to the Saptaratra cult. The oa 

verse 11 runs thus, “assigned are these twelve nights, they say, ae oe 

~ as holy to Prajapati. aati knows their proper prayer per o 
forms the sacrifice of the ox.” The “Twelve nights’ of Praja- 


pati may refer to the ‘Dvadasa tanu or ratri of Brahma. Seer 

‘In another obscure hymn known as Brahmodya (Av. V. AY; 
itissaid, “Seven are the pathways which the wise (or fathers) : 
have: fashioned.” “On sure ground, where the ways are parted, 


ee : - Brahma in the form of a pillar. This matter will be discussed t in . a 
Rare peee, later on (See Ch. Bt Se eS 
‘The Praéna Upanishad, as the other Brahmanas, ‘relies to ‘die Bae 


: Bee  plepaiie of a sacrifice by Prajapati for the purpose of creation. Lee 
eee The Mundaka ‘Upanishad refers to Brahma’ ’s eldest son named ea 
re -Atharvan, to: whom Brahma taught the’: ‘Brahmavidya. ‘The Seah 
_ -— Aitareya and Taittiriya Upanishads also refer to. Brahma. Thus te 
a there is no doubt that ; in certain stage of history, especially a 
de the: Upanishads, Brahman and Brahma were identical tothe 
Indians. The term “Brahmaloka’ | ‘Mahabrahma’ of the Pe 


oe - Buddhists and the like also : point to this fact. 


ad he review of Ve d Co Literature thus deady. inditates that a 
y . y Vedi Pp d, there v was prevalent the e worship 
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ofa god named Brahma, or ‘Brahman or Prajipati besides that of ae 
_ other creator gods mentioned in the Vedas. - Brahma need not... 
be regarded as a god created by later Puranas’: Keith also. 
admits that god Brahman (or Brahma) was apparently a great CaS 
and popular god among Brahmins during the time ofthe = 


Buddhist texts, but heisof opinion that “importance | of the god ae, a 


- Brahman can be shown only fora period during the develop- eee 
ment of Buddhism.” This latter view of Keith cannot however 
be fully supported. ‘Brahma was a pp Eocene and peeve ao 

dic god. | ea 

The Buddhist _ Tevijia Sutta clearly sekees to ithe worship fiat oe 

of Brahma, and its goal was the union with Brahma. As 9. 

Tevijja refers to the three Vedas, it may be concluded that at Pee 

_ the time of the Buddha the religion of the Vedas was regarded _ es 

by the Hindus as worship of Brahma. This idea therefore must 


have arisen long before the rise of Buddhism. The Theragatha 

nae contains names of Theras such as. Brahmmali, Brahmadatta a | 
etc, In the Assalayana Sutta (Majjhima Nikaya No. 93),8 ee 
the Brahmin Assvalayana claims “the Brahmins are the real 0-5. 
one sons of Brahma, born from his mouth, sprung from, Brahma, . 


- created by Brahma, heirs of Br ahmi.”? ns: view is reechoed th f ae aa 


in the Milindapanho. (IV. 5. 20) in which itis said “His father, 


mother were worshippers of Brahma, reverers of Brahma and 


harbouring the idea that Brahmanas were highest and most 
| honourable : among men.” Further we find (Milinda IV. 5. BHO 
“All men in those times with the ascetics and the monks, thee 
"wandering teachers and Brahmins were worshippers of Brahmi, ee 


-reverers of Brahma and placed their reliance on Brahma.” 
ae Though the ‘Milinda is a later work, it contains the ‘conmioes, cay 


o (nee. Barua—Gaya_ and Bodhgaya). 


oe ‘tradition current in society at the time of the’ rise of Buddhism. oe 
fe Tie fact, when the Buddha visited Bodhgaya, the ascetics of that eee 
ee place, the ‘Purana Jatilas, worshipped Indra and Brabma eer 


fi In the Sela Sutta (Sutta Nipata 11 
oo Milinda (IV. 3. 33), the Buddh 
. 2 a am a a Finds: an n incomparabl Dharma: 


among the higher class people at least of the western parts of. 
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. I tum the whee. a ect that is irresistable.” > The expression cds 
_ “incomparable Dharmaraja” indicates the belief in the existence 
of other Dharmarajas in the country at that time. This god 
Dharma was closely associated with the Brahma cult. ‘Thus there 
is no doubt that a cult of Brahma existed at least in eastern India - 
when Buddhism arose. All legends of Buddhism refer to Brahe 2 
—- ma’ s visits to the Buddha on many occasions. The Buddhists, Se is 
oi however, made Brahma, Indra and other Hindu gods of that oe 
time subordinate to the Buddha (See Chapter on Buddhism). oe 
The Brahma cult having been proved to have been existing 
in the earliest known periods of Indian history is curiously not | 
directly mentioned in the Vedas. The reason was not that it ils 
did not exist, but that it was purposely suppressed by the» 
Vedas. The Brahmana and Pauranic tradition to the effect 
that Brahma died after creation thus indicates that with the 
rise of the Vedic religion Brahma’s direct worship had ceased — . Y 
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_ India. The great religious schism (referred to in the first 

: chapter) divided the people of India into Vedic worshipper 
and Asura worshippers, of Vedic Gods with Indra at ther 
head and_ worshippers. of Brahma’s RdAtras. “Hence ait: ee " 


ae a that the Vedas purposely did not mention the god. B rahma i Eee 
Hee their pantheon. But as time went on, the ‘influence of the old eS 
ae “eult changed the character of the Vedic religion. Againi in later . 


ng religious books, the Sitras, the Puranas and other heterodox 


ne tents, references to. Brahma began to appear. ~The Vv edic : oy 
ene : religion was not however a total departure from the old cult Ofer 
oe ee Brahma; ‘the god was ‘continued. to be worshipped with | “new mad 
eels / names—Prajapati, Brahmanaspati, Brahman and such other — ans 
- names of creator gods, as found in the Vedas and Upanishads. sess 
The old cult evolved the Samkhya. and the new cult evolved the > 

a Vedanta (Upanishads) ; ; but other parts of India ‘still. clung rae 
oe tothe old faith. ‘The non-Vedic east continued to follow the old Med . 


: form of religion till t the rise of Jainism and Buddhism out of the ues 
old | cults. ee Se ae 


: tadtions to, sig Vedis galt atte” a8 
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in the fourth birth of Brahma (Mahabharata legeia}, ‘The fas 
Vedic religion thus arose out of the Ratra cults. The Brah- 
manda Purana verse cited atthe head of the present chapter also ae 
| appears to contain genuine tradition about the history of evolu- _ 

tion of the Indian religions. In this verse it is said “Brahma was 
adorable in the Satya Yuga; i in the Treta ‘Yuga ‘sacrifice? is said oe 
to be so; in the Dvapara Yuga, Vishnu was worshipped. 1 G.é. - 
Siva, relator of the verse) am worshipped i in all the four (yugas).’ ie a 
This verse thus indicates that the earliest religion consisted of a 
| Brahma worship ; then came sacrifice, the period of Vedic ree 
ligion, then came the worship of Vishnu (as shown in the pre S 
vious Chapter). It will be shown that the worship of Siva was 
really associated with Brahma’s and the Indus valley culture ge 
has also proved Siva to be the oldest god of India. Siva was 
worshipped in the form of Rudra in the period of sacrifice (Vedic - 

period). Vishnu was not a prominent god in the Vedic period 
though worshipped. His religion got a wonderful impetus 


ae be after it was mixed up with the cult of Vasudeva and after the rise 

en ¢ of the Bhagavata or Pancharatra religion by the suppression OL s 

the still existing Ratra cults of Brahma. The absence of reference 
to Brahma in the Veda need not therefore be taken asa proof of > 


“ non-existence of his worship in the Vedic period. The Vedes 
~ do not really give us a full picture of the condition of India of 
: that period, as has been now the accepted’ opinion of scholars. The 
- Vedas made Indra the chief god; but the Puranas while ae 
| depicting him as a tude and coward ae era indicate ‘his a 
: earlier. position. | Gs 
| oT he cult of Brahma after: its suppression by the edie tele coe 


ee gion was considered asa religion of the Asuras, as the Brahmanas ae 
clearly refers to the Asuras having taken up the ‘Ratras of ee 


| Brahma. and the gods having taken recourse to the Diva (gods). ee 
But the worship of Brahma. continued i in society in various forms, Be 


some incorporated into the orthodox religions and others limited oe 


- to. low class. peoples. The Saptaratra cu 
ae have been popular i in several 
eae - Panchala, ¥ Banaras and | eastern parts o 


of ‘Brahma appears 
regions uch 3 as ‘Kurukshetra, 
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a thoigh referring to ‘Brahma did not. later on attach much j im- a a 

portance to the deity. No particular sect of Brahma is found oS oe 
existing in the historic period. Very few temples were erected as 
for this god. Hindus worship the god i in the Sandhya Ttegs ne 

in marriage ceremony, in ‘tarpana’ to forefathers and in the ae 

7 Sraddha ceremony. But the Buddhist texts as quoted above oe 
indicate that the worship was popular in eastern India. In 
the Mahabharata (Virata Parva 13 (14) a Brahmotésava is said : eG 
~ to have been performed in the fourth month of the year inthe 
| Matsya territory. In certain parts of Bengal (Nabadvipa etc. ce 
| Brahma i is still worshipped for seven days in the month of Bhadra, Pe 
asa protection, it is said, against fire; ‘That the Brahma cult was” 
mainly considered as a cult of the Asuras is evident from thee. - 
fact that ; in the Puranas most of the daityas or Asuras are said to. eee 
have achieved supernatural power by a boon from god Brahma. oe 
_ The reason for the disappearance of the cult was undoubtedly ae 
the rivalry of the cult with the Vedic religion.. But some 
_. Pauranic tradition attributes this to the incest of Brahma with 
ee his daughter. ‘According to the legend of the Lingodbhava 
marti of Siva, Brahma’ s worship was stopped owing to the 
ae : curse of Siva « on Brahma. ‘These reasons however were fabri- i : a 
_ eations of later periods. It is also likely that the Vratyas, oe 
hae —-Yatis and ‘Munis of the Vedic period, known to be following a nor Q 
- non-Vedie cult were leas following a cult allied to that of aay 
ee s Brahma. a | ee Sa 
pee - Non-sectarian works of later periods indicate the popularity we Lee 
a S a or r continuity of Brahma’ s ‘worship. Brahma was the chief god es 
ee worshipped during religious ceremonies performed at the time | 
of building a house. Tn’ the Vastumandala Brahma occupies a 
oe the central. place according to all ‘the vastu-texts. The setting ean 
le ap of the Brahmasila i is the first ceremony. In orientation of. she 
- cities, Brahma’ s. temple - was to be set up in the centre of cities ge eS 
: (Agni Purana 39, 10). The principal gate of the city was called yar 
the Brahma gate (ArthaSéastra).. Even in the Vedic period, oe 
th 1 ¢ chief god related to house building + was “Vastoshpati’. . This 
god i is identified d with I ; Brabinanesie : Brahmanaspati 
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was, as has been shown, the counterpart of Brahma. Kramrisch oo 


refers to passages in which Vastu i is identified with Rudra; hence 


| Vastoshpati may be regarded as Brahma (whose son was Rudra) oe 


(Kramrisch-Hindu Temples). In the Vastumandala, the god. 

occupying the north-east compartment of the Mandala iscalled 
‘Sikhin’ (not Agni, as he: is placed i in the South-east) which aoe ee 
shows the relation of Brahma with that god. This ‘Sikhin’,as 
already shown, was a god related to the Ratra cult. ‘Vastusas- ee 


tras further relate that this science ‘was first promulgated by er 


Brahma (Brihat Sarhhita-Cal- Edition. 53. 1) or Siva. ‘In one | m : 
of the Rigvedic hymns (X. 61. 8) V4Astoshpati is used in ies 
apposition with Brahma (Griffith- Rigveda Vol. I- Appendix—_ mea TCiaeer 


f. note p.611). Vastoshpati thus appears to be same as Brahma. Be 


The non-sectarian Vastusastra thus proves the antiquity ofthe _ ae 
worship of Brahma, and its. popularity even in the historic 


period. (For antiquity of the Vastu-worship see Author’s ‘A. 
| Study on Vastu-Vidya). | . 


A further proof of the antiquity and copulatiny of the cult : 


a is iv eupplied by the Tirtha chapters in the Mahabharata (Vana tans 
Parva 80-85). This matter is said to have been first related ‘bye Ke oe 
" Pulastya to Bhishma and are here reproduced by N arada tothe - he oe 
we ‘Pandavas. Pulastya and Narada. are sages famous in the Ratra. : ies 
" “cults, and Bhisma, as already stated, was Pitamaha or Brahma. _ re 
. The association of these chapters with these sages, thus may ; a ae : 
- point to the relation of these — ‘tirthas’ with the Brahmi. ratra ots 
cult. This view is further supported by the fact that out of oe 
- more than hundred sacred tirthas described in these chapters, eee 
- not more than six or seven are definitely related to the worship — coe 
: of Vishnu, whereas all the others were sacred to Brahma, — : 
- Pitrins, Dharma and Siva. Performance of Sraddha was pres« 
cribed i in all these. places. “Many of these places had each a 
2 sacred. tree which was a symbol of Brahma (see below). Thus a 
the oldest tirthas of India were perhaps sacred to god Brahma 
and his associate gods. The ‘Mahabharata was at first related | 
the Brahma ‘cult. “Hopkins: ‘say ‘that he Maha 
“three stages.a are clear. he earl | 
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“thant Brabidn** Holtzmann also held that Brahman is the 0 
_ chief god of the ‘older epic’, but Hopkins believed that Brahman ae 
- ‘was the chief god of the older tales incorporated into the epic — Lo 
_ (Great Epic of India, p. 184). | OP 
_ Though the Puranas in their present form are late works) 0005 
it has already been indicated that originally the Puranas were 
texts of the Brahma cult. Interesting features about this cult 
- may be thus gathered from the study of these works. The _ 3 
BrahmAndapurana (published in Calcutta) appears to be a real 36% 
purana of the Brahma cult, According to it, Brahman’s four 
Vyithas (see Ch. 1 also) were Adideva, Aja, Aditya and Agaicty 
_ From his eastern face arose the Samaveda, from the southern a 
arose the Rigveda, from the Western one arose the Y ajusand 
- from. his northern face arose the Atharvaveda. From the : 
anger of Brahma arose Rudra and from Rudra arose the Saktis °0.0) 
who were but different forms of Bhadrakali, From Bhadrakali ee 
arose Dharma. According to the Matsya Purana Dharma _ 
~ arose from Brahma, or Brahma himself was born as Dharma, _ 
2° Phus the Brahma cult assimilated the worship of Rudra, the 
_ Saktis and a god named Dharma. The Pancharstra texts also 
refer to the Mayasakti of God and three “mothers. 9040000060: RET 
per A geneology of Brahma is found in many of the Puranasand 
ea the Mahabharata. The Manu Sarhhita describes the origin of 
Brahma or Narayana in water, out of the ego. | The Puranas 
refer to his rise from a lotus on water. This Lotus is identified". 
_ with Prithivi (Mat. Pur 169.7) The Satapatha Brahmana 
(VIL 4. 1. 12) also identifies lotus with the Earth. Brahma then ae 
_ @reated “Dharma, and his other sons, Daksha, 9 Rishis and 
Manu. Brahma created five daughters of which Lakshmi 
__and Saraswati were two (Mat. 171). According to other Puranas, ; 
Dasha had ten daughters including Lakshmt who was marie? 
to Dharma. Kama was the son of Lakshmi by Dharma. 


Dharma’s other sons were the eight Vasus. Brahma had alo : 
produced four manasa sons—Sanaka, Sanandana etc. (See Ch. 
1). The Puranic geneology of Brahma isnot exactly the same 
An all texts, but agrees in its essential features, These geneologies 
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indicate the various - other gods ‘who were associated with 2 


Brahmi—the worship of Brahma also. therefore included. the 
worship of those gods or goddesses. 
Two other early gods were associated with. the Brahma cult, 

The Taittiriya and Satapatha Brahmanas identify Brahman with 
a god ‘Atman’. Keith is of opinion that the two expressions 
had by diverse ways come to be regarded as expressions for the 
same thing, but the history of Atman suggests that it had from | 
the first an independent existence. This Atman was worship- | 
ped in the Upanishads and by the Jains not perhaps as mere 
abstractions but as definitely concrete gods. ro : iS | oe 

The Brihad-Aranyaka further refers to a god satya = 
connected with creation. This is also found as the name ofa 
‘Vytha’ in the Pancharatra cult. “In the beginning, waters 
were this (universe); they produced Satyam, from this was | 
produced Brahma, from Brahma Prajapati, from Prajapati 
- the gods.”” Satyam is mentioned along with Rita in the Rigveda 
‘but its divine character in the Vedas cannot be understood — 


_ properly. The god was connected with the creation legend os Sao 
- (cf. Aghamarshana hymns). According to s choliaats ‘Saiyan’ 


| means ‘Panchabhitam’, which is the tanu of © Brahma or. 


a ; Ratras. Satya was one of the Vyaihas i in the Vaikhanasa system. He 


Satya was also included in the names of the Visvadeva gods, 


others. being Vasu, Kratu, Daksha, Kala, Kama, Dhriti, Kara, 6.0.6 
a Pururava and Madrava. These names also indicate the relation : ee 2 
oo pf. God. Satya with Na arayana or Brahm. The worship of god Se op 
| ‘Satya-Narayana is still very popular In India, and may be ; : ae 
° regarded as a survival of the ancient ‘Brahma cult. in a a Vaishe- ea 


 Mava garb. 


The association of Rudra wih Brahma has 1 alreddy ee. < ee 
‘ptatoned 3 in the legends about Brahma’ s incest. The Puranas 


also co-relate these two gods. Rudra was a manasa gon: Obs Rene 


Brahma or arose. from Brahma’ Ss anger (Garuda. Purana 1, 5. Dy. ena 


‘The Atharvaveda refers to ‘Rudra residing in fire (Av. VII. 87) 
os ane when fire was | ‘identified - with Prajapati, Rud: ee 
Paieals were closely co-related. - Ahir bud ny ee POT we 


| 2 Poe with whom he drinks a potent draught. This ‘muni’ had ee 
Jong hair and wore yellow robes (RV. X. 136). Muni thus 
might have been a class of non-Vedic ‘Banyest. worshipping SNe 
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{ J: B R. ts on : : 


_ fire in the Veda, wide one of the Rudras in the Puranas and sith: 7 
Prajapati in the Aitarya Brahmana (3-36). He is one of the. 
- Pancharatra gods. In the Matsya Purana (III. 39-40) itis said 
that after Brahm4’s incest, Brahma’s fifth head became Jatila ae 
(matted) through shame. Brahma is generally regarded to have 
four faces; and five faces are ascribed to Siva. The Matsya es 
Purana ascribing five heads to Br ahma perhaps referstoa 
mixed form of Siva—Brahma. The story of Siva’ S Brahma- Bee 
Siragechedaka miirti also refers of the Siva’s cutting off the Fy 
fifth head of Brahma. The Jatila Sanyasis of Gaya of the time > 
of the Buddha perhaps worshipped such a mixed form of ‘Siva. i 


| oe Brahma. The figure at Bodhgaya of Dharmesa or Champesa fate 


of the Pala Period may also be that of a mixed god of this. type. | | 
‘This association of Brahma with Rudra-Siva is echoed i inthe. 
Gayasiira legend which refers to Brahma’s entering into a Linga; ia 
and at Gaya, Siva is still worshipped in the name of Pitamahe 
-$vara, Prapitamahesvara etc. This relation will be further cari- a 


fied from Brahma’s relations with Kala and Dharma. This is, 
however, interesting to note that according to the Rigved: 
‘Muni’ was a non-sacrificing man who was a friend of Rudr 


ee  -Rudra-Siva.. con Sue 
7 Kala was, according to P urdnas, a god closely asaociated with : Beda 


teas ‘creation and creation legends. ‘Though references to him ere cs 
: : ie scanty in the Rigveda, he is regarded as a great god, equal tothe — pee 
__ ereator, ‘source and ruler of all things’. In the Atharva veda 
cor OSE, Si and 54) Kala is described as riding on a chariot of one 
an horse, “having seven rays and thousand eyes.” - This ‘Time’ Co 

moves also on seven wheels, he has seven naves and d immortality ee 
cites is his. axle. He is all the worlds | at present and i in future. Heis 
hase the father of Prajapati, ‘Kasyapa and Hey Fire. T he Maiti BG 
ee ~ Upanishad. calls Kala ‘a form of Brahma’ (M. U. VI. 14. f). 


os of Kala is is one eof the’ ee . faeaders edi and a otk of the Vaisya caste o 


2), oun Mere Pastas, ue 154. 1 oe 


eae Kala asa god i is proved by the 


. ee Dharma, His image mi 
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identifies Kala with Brahin’, mi he WisEni Purana also regar ds . 


| Kala as a supreme being. According | to. the Garuda Purana oe 


( ick 18) Kapila was an avatara of Hari, who taught Sarm-— c 
khya to Asuri in order to save religion (Dharma) from the dis- 


order created by Kala. This shows that there was a religion OP. 
Kala and to purify it, the Sarhkhya Philosophy was preached by oe 


Kapila. It has been already suggested (Ch. 1) that the Sarhkhya } 
- Philosophy was an attempt to philosophise the Brahma—Raitra 
Cult (related to the worship of Kala). According to the Brahmanda e 


_ Purana, there are five Kalas—Agni, Sirya, Soma, Vayu and : 
- Rudra; and Brahma is the lord of all Kalas. Kala is a Chakra 
having four faces and ten tongues. Kala is also identified with — 


Rudra (Brahmanda Pur. Ch. 23). In the Mahabharata : 


(Anusasana Parva), Mrityu declared Kala to be regulating all 
‘nature, creatures and the world itself. Kala is Parama Brahma — 


(XII. 224). The Pancharatra Sarhhitas regard Kala, along 
with Purusha and Prakriti, to have created the world. All these 


references indicate KAla’s relations with the numeral ‘Seven’ geile 


_ Brahma cult, creation and the Samkhya philosophy. 


~The god Kala in course of time was identified ‘ity god ee 
rs Dita He is described as a Chakra and $0 was Dharma. In a : 
the Garuda Purana (1. 82. 6). Vishnu is. called “Kalesa’ at Bae 
. Bodhgaya, but according to the Vayupurana, Vishnu is. ‘Dhar- fee 
-meshwara, of that place. This equates Kala with Dharma. eee 


| oT he reference i in the Geeta (K: 30) to Kala as the best oe 


‘counters of numbers’ -(Kalayatam) perhaps” indicates that ee 
Kala was the god of the doctrine of numbers i.e. the Ratra alte 
Another meaning of ‘Kalayatam’ being: ‘Vasikurvatim’ may ete 


also refer to Kala as a god of magical cults, as the ‘Ratra cult : : a. 


uy really was. Kala also became a form of Siva according to the ce ae 
- Brahmanda Purana. This association with. Siva is” evident fee 


. from a seal found at Bhita, of the 3rd-4th century. A. D., in which. es 


Siva is called ‘Kaleévara’. The: continuity. of the traditions of 


mS Kala’ S image is described, and he description associates s him ae 


ishnudharmmottaram i in which a a 
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_ serpents and scorpions. _ According to the Buddhists the Naga. 


‘raja was called ‘Kala’. Kala is also regarded as ‘Yama’. But all 
the references indicate that originally he was a god. different from 
Yama. From the Vedic period to the Seventh Century, Kala 


was worshipped as a god, He was most likely a pre-Vedic God woe 


| related to the Brahma cult. a 
Another Vedic god allied to. ‘Dharma was. Kama. ‘The | 
Atearcayads invoked Kama as a ‘bull’. The Puranas make — 
Kama, a son of Dharma and grandson of Brahma. According 
to the Atharvaveda again Kama ‘first of all came into being’. 


Thus he was almost identical with Brahma. Further both 


‘Kama’ and ‘Dharma’ being bulls, are identified or closely 
associated. Kiama was converted by the Buddhists into Mara, 
Kama was represented by the Buddhists as a ‘pigeon’. Figures 
of pigeons are found depicted on the earliest Vajrasana at 
Bodhgaya, along with those of swans, the symbol of Brahma. 


‘Kama was identified with ‘Samba’ (Krishna’s son) and was 
once regarded as one of the Vyihas of Vasudeva, but was later 
On rejected by the Pancharatra cult. The popularity of the 
Holi festival and its association with Krishna cult might have : 


: arisen from the fact that originally the Holi festival was one de- ae 


dicated to Kama (or Madana) as a god of the Ratra cult (a non- oot 


ee - Vedic cult), and later on when Kama was associated. with | ee 


cee Krishna’ S dynasty (Samba) the festival became a _ Vaishnava eee 


OBE pes 
ce The Vedic gods ‘Kala’ ‘and ‘Kama’ were anus elated: to bee i 
i 4 another god Dharma. who was also connected with the Brahma, et 4 
: ae cult. Scholars generally, take God ‘Dharma’ as referring to the ONE 
. oe Buddha. ‘But. he was not 50. Dharma was and i is still worship- : 

ee ped as a god in Bengal. His worship gave rise to a big literature ek, 
a in Bengal. P rof. 5. B. Das Gupta has discussed the nature of: ve a 
~ this god Dharma in some detail. But he has missed the real 
aS 3 issue. He has shown from references. in. the Brahmanas and yee 
ee Puranas that there. was a god named Dharma i in ancient India ee ne 
Bengal could. not have been, the product of | eae 


ee and that his cult i ste 
eee only Badehiet but ure of various seus Tavestigations pen 
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in Bihar have enabled me to find out ‘that even now on 
the Yamadvitiya day, in the district of Patna and Gaya a god 
called ‘Dharmadeo’ is worshipped by women and priests recite 
a Katha. ‘Kua’ plants are planted on the courtyard and 
women offer worship there with vermillion and other things. _ 
I have already shown, in my book on the Bodhgaya temple, the: 
relation of Dharma with god Brahm4 whose worship | was preva- 
lent in the Gaya region even in the time of the Buddha. The 
revival of Dharma cult by Ramai Punditt in Bengal i in the Pala 
period therefore appears to be a survival of the original Dharma 
- cult of the Gaya region. eM tr ei ce: 
In the Rigveda (VIII. 35. 13)a god named Dharma asso- 
ciated with Mitra, Varuna and Maruts is invoked along with 
the Aswins. Inthe Satapatha Brahmana (13.4.3) Dharma is iden- 
tified with Indra. It was natural for the Vedic people to 
accept. this non-Vedic god and then identify him with their 
supreme god. The Buddhists often identified Dharma with 
Brahma, as will be shown below. In the Satapatha Brahmana, 
Narayana i is described as the son of Dharma. The Mahabharata — 
also refers to Narayana’s birth in the family of Dharma (see 
Chapter 1), Yudhishthira is described. as the son of Dharma. 
This Dharma, when he approached ‘Kunti, was "Yogamirti« 
dhara’ (Adiparva 123-5). This shows Dharma’s relation with © 
Yoga. ‘The Buddhist texts refer to the Devadhammaka sect | 
i.e worshippers, of god Dharma. Worship. of Dharma is men- 
tioned in the Samyuttara Nikaya (138%—cf. Afiguttara ieee 
i, 20 Gn AML these references: cea indicate tha Dharma 
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The Brihatsarhhita (Cal. Edition, Ghep. 99.1) refers to a god S 
named Dharma or Dharmefa. The origin of Dharma from __ 


- Brahma is traced in the Puranas. He was Brahmda’s son, 
or Narayana was himself born as Dharma, or he was the son-in- 


law of Brahma. Dharma’s wife was Ahimsa, She bore him ee 
Hari, Krishna, Nara and Narayana. (Mat. P. Chap 171, 172; a 

_ Vamana Purana). Dharma is invoked in the Nanaghat inscrip- _ 

tion along with Prajapati and other Hindu gods. The Vishnu» 


dharmottara refers to his image as having four faces, four feet 


and four arms, with a white garment, and of white colour.In 


his right hand should be rosary and a book in the left. By his 
right side should be Vyavasaya in person and by the left — 
Happiness very beautiful. The Dhyana in the Vratakhanda, — 
replaces Happiness by a beautiful bull. Dharma is popularly 


known as a bull in India (see below). The dhyana makes him Ee : 


similar to Brahma. 


This god Dharma, as shown before, was related with Kala oo 
and thus both the Gods became equivalent to Yama or Dharma- one 


yaja. In the Skanda purana we find Dharma or Dharmaraja__ 
as identified with Yama, who propitiated Siva and transformed i 


A himself into. a bull to become Siva’s Vahana. Yama is known - oo 
"as RAja in the Rigveda (IX. 113) and the Atharvaveda (VI. 123. Se 
‘Dharmaraja’ therefore made Dharma equivalent to Yama. as 


: ‘But Dharma as a Bull was different from Yama who rodeon a - 


 -buffaloe. Jain geneology of Dharmanatha, as will be shown below, : oS | 
also identified Dharma with Yama. Barua could not accept 


ee Dharma and Yama as identical, as was contended by O’mally, ee Mac 
er for the former thought that Yama was nota pre-Vedic deity. Wee: 


se , have shown that Dharma was at one time a prevedic deity and ca 


ee Tater on ‘identified with | ‘Yama. -Dharmaraja or Yama. “was” oo 

eee : further associated with Siva, as was Kala (see above) and both: 7 
a - : ~ Yama and Kala’ 8 iconographic features were made similar to those . ne 4 : 
A ae Siva. ‘This is borne out by a verse in the Hayasirsapancha- na 
ee ratram (Chap. 27) where it is said. “(Dharmaraja) shouldbe 


made similar to Bhairava in funeral places and forest tracts,” ee 


JAS ‘Dharma was later on identified with ‘Yama, sO was) oe 
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Kala. But the worship of Dharma as a separate god continued 
in India till it was mixed up in some places with Buddhism. 
But the distinctive features of Dharma’ 8 worship continued till 
its revival in Bengal and other places i in which the cult appears 
to be a mixed worship of various gods. ene ae 

As god Kala was represented having a chakra, or was itself i 
a chakra, so was Dharma represented as a chakra. The Bud- | 
dhist Dharmachakra might therefore have originated from this > 
Dharmachakra of god Dharma. As alreay said, Buddha called © 
himself a Dharmaraja having a great wheel. The Buddhist texts 
identify Dharmachakra with Brahmachakra. In many texts, as 
Keith shows (Phil.and Relof Vedas etc. p. 550), the words ‘Dhar- 
ma’ and ‘Brahma’ are substituted for one another. Thus Dharma- 
yana was also Brahmayana. Buddha was both ‘Brahman’ 
and ‘Dharma’. According to the Buddhist tradition, the 
Buddha satin contemplation before (oron) the Vajrasana. 
Though it has been allegorically interpreted, there are reasons 
to believe that he sat before a real platform known as the Vaj- 
rasana which was also the Dharmachakra. (See next chapter). 
The earlist Vajrasana found at Bodhgaya (of the Asokan period) 
contained on the top-piece several figures of squares with a 
circle inside each, and figures of swans and pigeons were depict- _ 
-edon the side edges. The square was Brahma and the circle was 
Chakra or Dharma. The swan was Brahma; and the pigeon 
_-was Kama, the son of Brahma or Dharma himself. The Mar- © a 
kandeya Purana (Ch. 102) says that “pigeon i is Dharma”. ‘The 
-Svetasvatara Upanishad (1.6) says ‘“‘Harhsa bhramyaté Brah- 
‘machakré”. Thusthe Vajrasana was really a Brahmachakra. and 
‘Dharmachakra. The Buddhists themselves called their Dhar- 
: machakra also Brahmachakra (Maj. Nikaya 1. 69). ‘Thus there 
cannot be any doubt that the Dharmachakra, Brahmachakra 
and the Vajrasana were originally symbols of the Brahma. and PA 
| Dharma. worship. Brahmanaspati of the Vedas, as equivalent to | me 
Brahma had ashis weapon a Vajra. Dharma’s weaponwas also 
‘Vajra. ‘Dharmanatha of the Jains had as s his symbol « a Va 
radanda. The Adibuddha of the Vajrayana hadinhishanda _ 
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Vajra. Mara (or Kama) son of Brahma had his weapon Vajra, | 
Thus also was Vajrasana a symbol of Dharma. ] n the Taittiriya ge 
Brahmana (Anandasarama Series Vol. ITT, p. 1168) it is said 
“Vajra is chakra’’, According to the Buddhists, Dharma wasalso 
| a became 
the Vajrasana. The Pauranic ‘Dharmasiia’ by which the one 
_Gayasura was pressed by the gods was the same as the Vajrasilg ke 
or the Vajrasana, or the symbol of god Dharma. The Asuras 
religion was Suppressed by a cult of Dharma and Brahma. of 
The Vajrasana was Dharma and the tree was Brahma (asthe: 


Cog aie : Brahma is also described as “One wheel’? 
ee oo Veda (X. 8°4). Thus even according to Hindu traditions Brahma — 
epee | and Dharma were allied deities. Kala was one of the Rudras, 

So were Dharma and Siva closely allied. $i es 
sO was Dharma “yogamiirtidhara’ in the Mahabharata, 
The images of Siva and Dharma | 
dharmmottara were almost similar, 
identified with Vishnu with chakra ana or 
the Dharmachakra was originally the symbol of Dharma of the _ 
Brahma cult, Hence it is that aratra 
- Sarhhitas definitely say that «+ 
Brahma, the Kalachakra, t 


in the Atharya — 


the Vaisnava pancharatra 
he Sudargana Chakra _ WAS 
he Jina of the Jains, and Buddha of oo 
i nd why the Dharmachakra or the eo 
2 ‘Vajrasana was the symbol of the Buddha when the , 


cogs images of 
Buddha were not depicted in sculpture, 


Bodhgaya was thus qe 
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Yaksha. Some of the Yakshas ‘worshipped at the time of the 

Buddha were perhaps related to the Dharma cult or Brahma 

worship. One was called ‘Suchiloma’ or boar. This might have | 
been related to one of the earliest forms of Brahma’ Ss avatara as 

a boar (see below). Another Yaksha was called ‘Khara’ (an ass) 

and ‘Gardhava’ was also the name of another. ‘Khara’ in the 
Mahabharata is known to have been a form of ‘Bali’ when 
he was living in secrecy after his discomfiture and Bali is iS said 
to have been at first a great favourite of Brahma. Thus Yaksha 

worship appears to have been a form of Brahma-Dharma cult 
in its latest phases. This is also apparent from the Kena Upani- 
shad in which Brahman is called a Yaksha by the gods. Thus 
gods which were not known to the Vedic gods or people were. 
styled Yakshas. Brahma, Dharma etc, being outside the pale of 
Vedic pantheon might have been known as Yakshas. Brahma 
worship and Yaksha worship were both limited to the lower 
stratum of society. 

The Brahma cult had also a close relation with that of the 
Earth Goddess. The three incarnations of Vishnu—as Matsya, 
Kurma and Varaha—were originally avataras of. Brahma 
-Prajapati (See below) and all these had been assumed in order 
to save the ‘Earth’. As these avataras are known in Vedic 
literature, the relation of Brahma with the Earth goddess was a 
very ancient cult of India. As has been already shown, accor- : | 


ding to the Puranas, Brahma arose out of Prithivi (Lotus or Rasa). : me 


The Puranas also make goddesses like Sri, Lakshmi, etc. wives 
or daughters . of Brahma. If they were daughters, they were 
married to. Dharma. The Mahabharata relates. that ‘Sri was: 
at first residing with Asura Bali and the Daityas, but late on 
left them. Sri thus describes himself as not subordinate to Vidha- : 
th (Brahma), but was under Kala. Sri was. therefore associated - 
with the ‘Kala or ‘Dharma worship | before being & taken ees in the - 


ee a Hit ie oan a 
ES (XII. 108) while describing efficacy of obedience to parents 
Tefers to Vasumati along with Prajapati and Brahma. These © 
goddesses were originally various forms of the mother Goddess oe 
of prehistoric ‘period and associated with the Brahma cult, 

| The worship of Dharma and Kala (as Yama) along with — o 
Brahma led to the relation of the Brahma cult with ancestor 
worship —-Tarpana and Sraddha. Brahma’s worship was the 

_ Worship of Pitimaha. The worship of the Pitrins is traced in 
the Vedas. The gods associated with Pitrins in the Vedas we 


reo 
— Agni, Heaven, Earth and Yama. The ‘Pitriyana’ is mentioned - 


in the Vedas and Upanishads. Yama is invoked along with the as 
te _ Angirasas, Fathers, Navagvas inthe Vedas (Rig. X.14, Atharva - 
Be ee so  XAVITI, Nirukta Vv. 21). The relation of the Navagvas with these 


gods correlate these with the Ratra cults, as indicated in the last: 

Chapter. A funeral hymn (AV. XVIII. 4) also associates Yama, 
Pitamaha, Agni, Savitri and  Pitrins together. Pitrikarya os 
(worship of manes) means worship of the Vasus, Rudras and.” 
Adityas (Manu III, 28; Mat. Pur. 19). The Rigv t 
hymns are invocations to the Earth goddess and Yama. Brahma’s _ 
grand daughter Svadha was married to the Pitrins (Markandeya — 
: Purana). The origin of the Pindas as related in the Mahabha- 
rata also indicates its relation with Brahma. 
oe - rAtra cult with the Madh 


edic funeral 
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cult of Brahma. It runs as. follows “Sanakagca Sanandasca_ 
tritiyasca Sanatana/Kapila=scasurigcaiva Bodhuh Pancagi- 
khastatha Sarve té triptim ayantu etc.” The first three names 
are those of the mAnasa sons of Brahma or Dharma, as found 
in the Mahabharata and the Puranas, who attained Sambodhi. 
The three latter names are in the great epic referred to as 
those of Philosophers, the preceptors PancaSika. The Satapatha n 
- Brahmana (II. 6. 1. 25) actually refers to the opinion of an 
Asuri in connection with a sacrifice to the manes. This Asuri _ 
and the one mentioned in the mantra may be identical. per- 
sonages. Kapila is the earliest Rishi according to the Sveta- 
§vatara Upanishad (5.2). Kapila, Asuri and Pancasikha are called — 
sons of Rudra in the Brahmanda Purana (Ch. 23). In place of 
Boddhu here is mentioned the name of one ‘Vakbali’, perhaps 
same as the former. Kapila, Asuri etc. are also known as the | 
famous promulgators of the Samkhya system of philosophy. The 
relation of these Sarmkhya philosophers with Rudra, Brahma 
_ and Tarpana thus indicate the close relation of ancestor worship e 
2 with the Ratra cult of Brahma. fe 
The mantra of Sraddha ceremony also indicates the elation 
of Dharma with ancestor worship. In offering the bull, it is. 
said “Oh bull, you are Dharma. You will report good and bad a 
deeds to Dharmaraja.”? The mantra differentiates Dharma from | 
Dharmaraja, which was also the original position as shown be-. 
‘fore. The relation of Dharma with the mantras of Sraddha or 
perhaps | led to the introduction of a mantra. cited i in ‘Sriddha a 
ceremony in which Yudhisthira, son of Dharma and. his other... 
brothers are mentioned. The. conversion. of Brahma’ S$ ‘Ratra ae 
cult into a Vaisnava cult perhaps led to the ‘introduction of oe 
: Vishnu i in the mantras of Sraddha. ee ee ee 
The Brahma cult. may therefore be proved to. Have been 
closely associated with the cults of Kala, ‘Kama, Rudra, Dharma, 2 
the Earth goddess, Sraddha_ and other forms of ancestor worship, 
-Yakshas and such gods who, th ough prevalent — in the Ve 
: period, were not directly connected with or prominent in the 
(Vedas. : ‘They may therefore be egarded as inheritance of the 
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pre-Vedic religions. — “The Earth goddess cult has been tact’ Le 


at Mohenjodaro. The worship of Siva was also a pre-historic — | 


cult. The Yoga system was also related to the ratra cult of 


Brahma and Siva; and its existence is also traced in the ancient. 


Indus valley culture. The Ratra cult of Brahma had a special a : 
relation with the theory of ‘Janmantara vada’ (metampsy- 


- chosis) and according to certain scholars, this might also have — | 


existed in the Indus culture. It will be shown below that 


perhaps the worship of Brahma and Kartikeya also existed in | 


that culture and there were images of these gods. The Maha- aoe 


_ bharata (Santiparva 309) has a chapter on Buddha and Abud- — 
_ dha, which Bhishma says he learnt from Brahma. It is theree 
fore likely that the cult of Buddha (Buddhism) had a close rela~ 
tion with the Brahma cult; in fact it will be shown that Jainis ma 
and Buddhism had originated from Brahma worship. 


tt has been shown above that Dharma was worshipped in . : 
ancient stage in the form of a bull, a chakra and a Vajrésana, 


_ His images were introduced in a late period (see his iconography _ fe 
“Tin. the: Vishnu-dharmmottaram—above). Similarly Brahma. i 


was not at first represented i in his anthropomorphic form, but. o 
a was worshipped through symbols. The idea of his four-faced _ on 
_ Image is to be found for the first time in an interpolated (accor= eae 


ing to Keith) verse in the Maitrayani Sarhhita. The Vedic 
_ Indians who had taken up the worship of Brahma ina modified Go 
oo form worshipped him in the form of the sacrificial citi’ (altar), a 

3 : e as evident from the Brahmanas (see Gh. I). ‘Swan was a. favou- Le 7 
ate: symbol | of Brahma. Several animals like bull, lion ete. 
were also used to represent his symbols. A chariot or a pillar ee 
ee (Skambha__ Brahman) was also. used as his kate They 9 will oe 


hoe a be discussed later on. oe 
One of the earliest symbol for Brahma was perhaie the e AS 


oe 3 vatthva tree, which was later on taken up by the Buddhists tO. oe 
ae . oe represent. the Buddha. In the Rigveda (X. 81-82) it is said, | a on 
el ots “What > was the tree ‘out 0 of which they fashioned heaven ind 
2 eatth ?? The ‘Taittiriya Brahmana : answers this query (Tait 
” Br. IL. 


8. 9. . 6) as “Brahma vas, the forest, Brahma v was th at tree ec 
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‘out of which they fashioned Heaven and earth.” The Athar- 
vaveda relates (X. 7. 38), “Gods form. part of the Skambha—_ 
Brahma, as branches of a tree.” The verse 21 in this connection 
is an obscure one. It runs thus “ASachchhakham pratisthan- 
tim paramam iva janah viduh uto san manyante’ vare oye te 
sakhim updsaté,.” It is likely that the first word here refers to. 

the branches of the Asvatthva tree conceived as the Skambha’ 

Brahma. In the second part there i is a reference to the smaller 

branches of the tree or smaller gods who, according to verse 38 

formed part of the Skambha Brahman, ‘the main tree. The 
‘tree’ was the Brahman, its branches were the gods. The hy- 

mn thus refers to the superiority of worship of Brahman and 

inferiority of the worship of other gods. The Skambha Brahman 

was thus represented as the Aévatthva tree. In another Rig- 

vedic hymn (X. 72. 3-4), “this and earth’ are said to have 
sprung from gorse mae which is explained by Wilson to 
mean ‘upward growing’ (tree). This verse has been taken by . 
scholars to explain the significance of a scene found depicted on 
a seal from Mohenjodaro in which an Asvatthva plant is issuing 
out of the womb of a woman with stretched legs pwards” 
(uttana padah), and with her head downward. The tree 
thus was a symbol of Brahman or; creation. The Rigveda 
refers to the Asvattha tree as the ‘ ‘holy. fig tree” (Rv. &. 97). 
Another verse relates “In the tree clothed with godly leaves 
where Yama drinketh with the gods, the faites, the master of he 
house, tendeth with love our ancient sires.” (Rig -X. 136). Here 
the Veda makes the tree the abode of Yama and the Pi ae 
‘It is from this idea that the custom. arose of offering pinda atthe © 
foot of the Asvatthva or r Bata tree, as is done at t Gas 4 and other 
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The Brihadaranyaka (III. 28) also clearly Says that “Tree is ee 
- purusha.”? The Brih, daranyaka upanishad also states, “The 
tree is identical with the lord of the forest, so is Purusha identical] 


with truth, His hair is the leaves”? . tc. This also refers tothe. | 
ASvatthva tree. In the Svetagvatara upanishad (6, 6), atree 


Indus valley people and figures of trees with or without gods under a 
them have been found on seals discovered at Harappa and 


eae -Mohenjodaro, The Vayupurana thus represents the Bodhi : | Ess 
oo tree as Brahma and the Buddhists made it the symbol of the). ° 


aes and Indonasian Art. Be N48 yee eh eo tae 

i ey _ The Avataravada of the Vaishnava Pancharatra Bhagavata ees 

Joi SeCt WAS tAken originally from the Brahma cult. This MUSE 
have originat a th aravada. With this is tele tS 


theory was also known to the Jains and hence we find ew. 
twenty four Titthankaras. The avataras of Vishnu arose out 
oe of the Avataras of Brahma. The Fish, Tortoise and Boarincarna- _ eee 
ue tions e Vedic Literature as those of Praj§- Ee ake 
‘ he Satapatha Brahmana (VI. 
form of a tortoise and created 
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offsprings. The Mahabharata i in describing the ‘Fish’ incarna- 
nation says that the fish declared that he is Brahma (Vana 
Parva Ch. 12). The Satapatha Brahmana knew the god Narayana, 
but still instead of making the tortoise an avatara of that god, 
ascribes the avatara to Prajapati. ‘The Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(37. 5); the Satapatha Brahmana (14. 1. 26 11); the: Taittiniya 
Brahmana (1.1. 3. 5) refer to Prajapati saving the earth or sacri- 
fice by assuming the form of a boar. ‘Sectarian Puranas like 
the Linga (I.4. 5 9), the Brahmanda (Ch. 6) and Garuda ~ 
(I. 4. 13) also support it. According to the Brahmanda, Brahma 
took the form of Varaha named Dharma. In form it was a" 
Yajnavaraha. Brahma assumed this form to save Prithivi Brah. 
P. Ch. 8). The Varaha then divided the earth into seven Dvipis * 
and seven Varshas. The Ramayana (quoted by Muir Sans. 
Texts Vol. IV. p. 33) also refers to Brahma creating the world © 
and assuming the form of a boar to raise up the earth. The 
name ‘Vikhanas’ of Brahma had arisen out of this tradition. 
Thus the first three Avataras are definitely known to be origi- | 
nally those of Brahma. It is perhaps | for this reason that i in the 

Matsya Purana (Ch. 47) version of the Avataras, these three are 
not at all mentioned. The Matsya Purana refers in place of. 

these, to “three important avataras of Vishnu’? viz. (1) Narayana — 

from Dharma (2) Narasimha and (3). Vamana. These three also 
are described i in the Matsyapurana i in such : a way as to esetiris indie 
aia Hneie relations with the Brahma cult. 
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ruler of the fuerte ce the Taittiriya Sarbhita (VI. 2: 42) Indra. Aig fe 
in the form ofa jackal is said to have gone round the earth in 
three strides. The Atharvaveda(IX. 6. 29) speaks of the steps oF 
~ of Prajapati being imitated by his worshippers. The Rigveda : 


OF course, refers tothe three steps of Vishnu, but does not refer to. a 


Bali, The ‘three-stride’ legends of different gods are thus noticed as 
ee in the Vedic period. They might all have been taken from the 
Brahmi cult or the Dharma cult and the Mahabharataindicates 
the confusion that was created by the attempt to suppress the 
truth about the Vamana Avat3ra. The Vamana Avatira depicts. ae 


_astruggle between the Cult of Brahma followed by Bali and the 


. Vaisnava cult of a Vamana. | ee 

The Narahari or Narasirhha Avatara, also esta to he ie : 
Dharma cult, arising out of a pillar, might have arisen from the oe 
Brahma—Skambha worship, and the double meaning of the 
word ‘Hari’ viz. the god Vishnu (originally perhaps, Brahma) cae 
and lion. The Narasirhha is mentioned in the Taittiriya an 


eg ‘other name | Samkarshana, as 


| Aranyaka. The Paragurama Avatara is difficult to be co-rela- : 
ted either with. Brahma. or Vishnu. Parasgurama was a Brahmin 
and worshipper of Siva. He fought with Kartaviryya a wor 


shipper of Dattatreya also recognised as a sub-Avatara of Vishnu. eee 
_ Paragurama is also depicted as a great obedient son of his father ae 
: a and to have destroyed the Kshatriyas on account of their revolt | : 
oh against Brahman His worship of Siva might give ‘actene . 7 


aoe - a picture of his position amidst these. puzzling legends. | ‘That ae a 
he fought against kshatriyas who revolted against Brahmanshow- 
—. edhis championship of Brahma Cult. The Matsya Purana also 


refers to ParaSurama and other later manushya_ avataras of 


: ‘ ve oS : Vishnu, Ramchandra, Buddha and Kalki along with Dattatreya, : . eee 

- Mandhata and Veda ‘Vyasa. Ramchandra was perhaps : afd i.0 
oe be lower of the ‘Satya-dharma (not simply of truth, but of Satya om | : 
oo | : oes as a god), which as shown. before ey was another religion related to 3 oe : 
oe ‘the Brahma cult. Even i in the Vaishnava Agni. Purana’ (11. 1) A : 
ee Ae : it is said that Ramchandra then. came to know “Tam Brahma.’ BES 


The: Matsyapurana does not 1 re er to Balarama at all. His ee 


; bab } been already, shown, was . 
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3 aie The Bralunanda Pian also ion that ‘Rudra 4 was” 
looked upon as Halayudhain one of his avataras (Brahm. P. 93. 
132). Thus Samkarshana or. Balarama was more allied to Siva 
or Rudra. The characteristics of these two gods agree in many 
respects. Rudra i is regarded as a god. of agriculture i in the Vedas 
and so does Samkarshana’ S emblem ‘Hala’ indicate. Balarama 
is associated with Naga and so is Siva. Both Rudra and Balarima 
are known to have been great drunkards. The Mahabharata — ae 
also does not mention him as an avatara, but refers to ‘Satvata’ 
as an avatara in his place. Samkarshana was thus a god of the 
Rudra-Siva cult and later on incorporated into Vasudeva cult b 7. 
identifying him with Krishna’s brother Balarama. Buddha, a 4 
the last Avatara, will be shown to be equivalent to Brahma 
and later on identified with an avatara of Vishnu (See chapter 
on Buddhism). | | 

‘The Pancharatra Sarhhitas increased the number of Avataras — 

a twenty four. The Vytthas were also made 243 in number, — 

: These twenty four Avataras and Vythas gave rise to the theory 
of 24 Buddhas and 24 Tirthankaras. — This number may be- aS 
compared to that of the tattvas of the Sarhkhya. system. At ge 
curious to note that the numerals (3454 7+9) attached to the cs 
more prominent of the various Ratra cults give, if added, a total a 
of 24. The e Sudarfana Chakra had at first 12 neat and later on 


‘that there were > three famous incarnations, and d names thre, 
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future Buddha: This are shows a an intimate relation of Bad. eee 
dhism with the Avatdravada and Brahmi cult or the Ratra 
cults. The general belief that Avataravada was taken from ie : 

- Buddhism thus appears to be unwarranted. | 

- <. The Brahma cult therefore must have existed before the time | = 

a of the Buddha. Many scholars believe that an attempt ° was made ee = 

oe by the Brahmins to create a Brahma cult between A.D. 200 and Mot 
500 (Farquahar—Religious literature of India; Je N. Banerjee— ae 

| Development of Hindu Iconography). Zimmer was of opinion | " 

that the mythology of Brahma developed during the period of 

the Brahmanas (B. C. 1000 to 700) and the creation of themy- oS 
thology presupposes the existence of the cult (Mythology in 
Indian Art and civilisation, f.n. p. 125). Indian traditions, oe 
oS indicate its existence in the pre-Vedic period. — ae 

In a recent article i in the J. B. R. S. (Sept.-Dec. 1948 pp. 32 a 

ff. 2) T. G. Aravamuthan discussed the iconography of several _ 

seals found at Harappa and Mohenjodaro in which there are: a : 

a god within an Aévatthva tree, another man kneeling in 

oe front of him, something like a human head kept near by, seven 
nog (in some seals, six) human figures (apparently women) standing uy 

' ie below, and a. ‘Bull-goat man stands behind the kneeling figure, 

| The author of the paper identifies the god within tree with 

-. ‘Brahman,’ the kneeling figure as Kartikeya, the female figures as ee 

ie = : a the Krittikas or the six mothers of Kartikeya. The ‘Bull-goat . oe 
“oo figure "is identified with Agni, the father of Kartikeya. oTher 
= whole scene, according to the writer, is Brahman’s revelation : 
ee te Agni, Krittikas and Kartikeya, as he did to the gods like Indra 
ae in the story in the Kena Upanishad (‘Kena U. 3. 4). os 
"This identification of the seals may be accepted with Seria 
eg modifications. and may prove the existence of Brahma’ $ Sap- a 
a as tardtra cult i in the Indus valley culture. The Krittikas were ori- ae 
ee ginally seven in number as the author shows, but were also six 
oy in some texts. The figure within the tree cannot be Brahman, se 
: ne the Absolute formless one. Itisthe figure of the personal Brahma. ‘ 

-- whose association with the Aévatthva has already been, discussed. 
The prevalence 0 the v me of te ietiieys be in the Indus a valley ‘ 
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is : not improbable because of the existence of Yoga system therein 
and Kartikeya is known as “Yogisvara’ in the Mahabharata. | 
The Mahabharata Chapters on Kartikeya’s coronation refer to. 

_ Brahma’s part in it. The same chapters refer to the Krittikas 
attending the coronation ceremony. The Ramayana (Adi 
Kanda 36, 37) also clearly shows the relation of Brahma with the 
birth of Kartikeya and his appointment as the commander-in- 
chief of the gods. Kartikeya, the child, killed a demon and 
thus struck by this exploit, the gods appointed him as their cox 
mmander. An image of the Gupta period at Mathura depicts the - 
coronation of Kartikeya by Brahma and Siva. It is very likely 
that the Mohenjodaro seals depict the scene of Kartika’s victory 
over the demon and offering of the demon’s head to Brahma, the 
greatest: of the gods. It was on this occasion that K4rtikeya was 
-coronated and hence we find the Krittikas and K4rtika’s. father 7 
-in the scene. Kartika is known to have been born of both Siva 
and Agni. Siva was represented as a Bull, and goat was the sym- 
bol of Agni. Hence Kartika’s father is depicted as a combined — 
form (Bull goat) of Siva and Agni. ‘Aja or goat is also Siva’s 
emblem. Fence the composite figure may ‘be Siva only, as in the 
“Mathura i image. That Brahma was ‘connected with warfares i is. 

_ evident from the Kena Upanishad itself in which Brahman i is said 

to have“ won avictory.”’ This Brahman, though written in neuter, 
cannot be an impersonal god, but refers to Brahma. Similarly oe 
i ‘offering of ‘Vali.’ by the gods to Brahman is known from the ~ : 
ne Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 5)s: Hence Kartikeya brought the head — 
_ offering: to Baas e : ee 


" Fesarded 33 as the very first Avativa hs in several Puranas aati | a 
and Garuda). These Avataras have been shown to have been 
: pigoely related to the Brahma cult. An the Saya. paps : 
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“the warriors a Kastikeya : are described as paving composite a 

~ forms, peculiar mixed heads and bodies (Mahabharata, Salya : 
“=P, 45 to 53). Thus all traditions about Kartikeya indicate this 
scene in the Mohenjodaro seals to be related.to the cult of Kar. ae 

: tikeya as the commander of the gods headed by Brahma. . The | 
writer of the paper by reference to the Kena Upanishad story 
identified Kartikeya with Indra; but this appears to be baseless, _ 

; for in no tradition Indra was ever the commander of the gods, cael 

| but the king of gods. ‘We have shown that Indra was not ors 
-ginally the king of gods, but he became: so in the Vedic Peried by io 
superseding Brahma. ee 

_ If the identifications indicated here be scoepteds we find. that oo 

in the Indus valley region, Brahma was worshipped inhisimage __ 

form, whereas, as shown before, he was generally worshippedin 
symbols i in later periods. This may be explained by the fact that 4 

in India worship of images went side by side with symbol worshi a 

But in the case of Brahma, images are found from only th 
_Kushana period. It might be that the influence of the U 

my nishadic religion. had made making the images of gods unpop 

__ latin India (or in some parts of India) from the late Vedic peri 

to the time of the revival of i image worship in India. | han 

Thus the difficulty that scholars find in connecting the Indes vont 

_ valley religion with that of the later period, though they could _ 

_ trace the survival of the former into a still later age, may be wo 
 @ certain extent removed if we assume the existence of the Bra- 

| bma religion in the pre-Vedic age. The existence of the Earth- 

Mu : goddess or. Mothergoddess and Siva cults j im Mobenideto also is is : 
ae further proof of the antiquity of the Brahm cult. ners 
ee The later Hindu Iconography indicates that Brahma, Kala, ane 

: a ‘Dharma and ‘several other associate gods were also. worshipped Se 
ee in their i image forms, and they were really interconnected. The : 
Re ; 2 Vishqudhrmmottaram esiaiont 6F Brahma refers t to his cha 


atbia Ch. 46). : Rigveda i is: his. eastern: face : 
ait westere netaee = the norhern.’ i 
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immovable are sprung from water, and. Brahman holds those—0 & nee 
the Kamandalu rests in his hand. Kala is indicated i in the hand fee 
by the rosary. The seven regions are ‘the swans in the chariot .n 
This description of Brahma indicates his relations with ‘Vedic © 
Purusha and Kala. ) git Oe oo : ee : ae - 
| Similarly regarding the image of Sarhkarashna it is said 
(Ibid Ch. 47), ‘Know the ploughshare to be Kala, and the pestle 
to be death and. with these two, the Rudra—Sarhkarashana— 
ploughs this Univere.” Here also Kala i is associated with Sarh- 
karshana who, as in the Pancharatra texts, is. identified with — 
Rudras ee Fete a ee : 
The Bull of Siva is called (Ch, 48) divine Dharma of four feet 
The image of Dharma (Ibid Ch. 77) shows him to be four-faced, 
four-footed and four-armed. In his right hand is rosaty and 
in the left the book. . “Kala is traditionally kncwn as the rosary _ 
and Veda the book. The four faces are Jajfia, Satya, Tapas 
and Dana. His fourteen wives, as in the Puranas are also men- 
tioned. Oe ee ce rs 
Similarly, in the image of Yama, on 1 his right hand should be 
Chitragupta and on hisleft “should be shown the terrific looking 
Kala, holding a noose. Know Yama to be Sathkarshana assuming 
a tamasi eae for = destruction of the he woe The e consort of 
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not any sect of Brahma i is : known to have. ever exsited. Certainly oo eae, 
7 this: was the condition i in periods of which the history i iS known to a oe 
us. But as shown already, Brahm4 was a pre-Vedic deity and so 
were the ratra cults. His followers, if they formed any sect must 
have been extinct in India just as Budhists are not found here 033) 
_ today. They were perhaps the Brahmins. This theory requires oe 
a oe a full reconsideration of the origin of the Varnas. | ne? 
os Phe. existence of the Varna system may be traced in 1 the ON 
: "Sanibe known periods of Indian history. “The quadruple divi- B a 
_ sion of society is mentioned in some of the earlier hymns of the 
| “Rigveda” (Advanced History of India). Different theories were : a 
. propounded to discover the factors that led to this division. R. P, 
Chanda thought that this division was based on fundamental - 
cultural distinctions and that the Kshatriyas were the rulers of | 
India before the conquest of the place by the Aryans. The Aryan 
priests were called Brahmins and the ancient rulers Kshatriyas.:. 0 
According to a recent theory “The Aryan invaders simply crys- ai 
tallised and perpetuated a system which was already in existence _ 
- and was based on the taboo arising from magical ideas of the ue 
: . Proto-Australoid and Austro-Asiatic inhabitants of pre-Dravidian ee 
Le India” (Advanced. History of India). This theory is also based or 
oon still unknown ethnological problems of India... . ce Seg aa SE 
~The most popular. theory, however, of the origin of ‘the tops 
ae Varna system is that it arose in a late Vedic period out of the 
ieee occupations of different people, the priests becoming Brahmins, cet etal 
_. the warriors and kings being Kshatriyas and the cultivators and 
Be me merchants became Vaisyas. The conquered non-Aryans: who were | verde alts 
ofa different body-colour were relegated tothe Sudra Varna. But 
“this theory has been criticised by eminent Vedic scholars. Accord- EE ee 
a ing to Keith “We have no ground to. suppose that there WAS Ao 
es o special class which reserved its energies for war alone and that . . : 
ea the Industrial population and agriculturists allowed the fate. of © Se 
‘their tribe to be decided by contests between the warrior bands. o ‘ a 
But the Rigveda certainly knows of : a ruling class, the Kshatriya, oe 
ar d the Vedic kingship was normally hereditary”. (Cambridge ee 
story of iad, V yu clearcut division of work was a 


“Guna and Karma” here refer to the actions and qualifications 


previous births. It is not ‘possible to determine the castes” of 
people according to their actions in this birth. The system. would — 


earning ee! PY. various methods. 


not possible it in practice, not “only! in ie nee Vedic but also in 
ieee periods. The system of Varna, therefore, could not have. 
been based on occupation in the primary stage, though ina 
later period, at least before Megasthenes, occupations were | 
determined by the caste of the people. The sayings of the 
Geeta that “I have created the four Varnas on the basis of ee 
‘Guna’ and ‘Karma” refers certainly to. divine creation and | Cos 


acquired by a man in his previous births. Man i is born in the 
different family of different castes according to his actions in- 


have been a failure if ever such an attempt. was made i in. society : 
The caste or the Varna system was hereditary evenin the Vedic 
period, but rigidity of occupation was a later growth. : 
Even in the Rigvedic period, families ‘were not wedded to a 
particular profession. The Rigvedic rishis also prayd for cattle 
and riches and material prosperity. In the Yajurveda we hear — 
of “rich Sudras” which indicates that they: were not slaves but 
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= we Gnd ae ihe. ‘occupation of 3 a dvija (including Brahmins) ee 
Se having a big family j is prescribed as collection of food-grains from: 
the fields, gifts received without asking, begging, agriculture, Hea 
trade and money lending. This regulation thus clearly shows _ 
that the usual practice in society of the higher castes was. to earn or 
| livelihood by all the occupations mentioned above, This Shows. 0c) 
 -thatin. spite of the rigid caste system, the occupation of the three oa 
| “higher castes were not exclusive at all. The Brahmins alsomust 
ie have carried on trade and agriculture. That this “meanning offs 
| : : “Manw’ Ss regulations: was really current in society is apparent from oe 
ay the Sukranitisira (IV. 3, 19- -21). The Sukraniti also distin. or 
a guishes between ‘Karma’ (or Dharma) of the four castes and their oe 
_ ‘Bhritivritti? or ‘means of livelihood’. Thus ‘Karma’ was not 
occupation; it was ‘Britivritti? which was really occupation, 
The Sukraniti also clearly says that sages like Manu and others 
also prescribe ‘tilling’ as the ‘Vritti’ or occupation of the Brahe 
mins and that ‘begging’ was not to be followed by. anybody nh 
o except Brahmins. Thus what is popularly known as the occu- 
_. pation of the four castes was not really occupation. Occupations | 
were quite different from. the ‘Karmas’, It may be mentioned 
ee here that Manu’s regulations clearly explain why in the early 
ae Jataka stories we find innumerable Brahmins tilling their lands. oe ee 
> - The Arthasastra also refers to the ‘Dharma’ of the four castes, ea iane 
Shere the Dharma of the Vaisyas includes tending of | cattle, ee 
| é agriculture and trade; and that of the Sudras j ds, besides serving oped ee 
Bene] he four castes, Varta (i.e. cattle breeding, agriculture and trade i see 
| Arthadastra Sans. text pp. 6-7), Karu (work of artisans) andwork 
ae c of x mainistrels, The Arthasastra. regulations thus show that the z ao. 
occupation of the ‘Sudras ‘was never slavery or working as ser- ee 
oe : Vi nts of the three higher castes, , ‘The Manu Samhita. (Ch. X. 99) : oe 
" also x does not forbid the » work of artisans and. artists | for the soe 
ae Si dras, Tn fact, ‘itis clear that the occupations. of the Sadras 8 eg 
“were not much different from those of the Vaisyas, except that ‘ oe 
ae elas were not to study and sacrifice (which are notreallyoccu: 
pations). Tt ions ns also explain why i in the > later Vedic ey 


occupations of the four castes appears to have no. foundation at 7 
all, either 1 in theory or practice. | The Manu Sarhhita regula- : i 
tions in the First Chapter do not therefore refer to the occupa- | : oe 
tions of the four castes but to their duties. Or ‘Dharma’ as the Artha- | ee 
sastra describes it to be. Ph eee fe 

‘The Arthasastra further shows how various Industrial groups, 
| though placed i in various subcastes, were really | occupying | the 
Varna of the Vais Syas or Sadras, for trade and the arts could be 
followed by both the Sadras and the Vaisayas. | The occupation 
of Brahmins and. Kshatriyas also were not as exclusive as we 
think them to be. The Arthaéastra clearly refers to armies com 
posed of Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sidras. This is 
also hinted by a versein the Sukraniti (IV. 7. 388- J. Vidyasagara 
Edition). Thus it is nota fact that in ancient India it is only the 
Kshatriyas who fought and not other castes. The Mahabharata 
heroes Dronach4rya etc. were not aberations. The Mahabha- 
rata further enjoins that the king should appoint his council- 
lors from all the castes. The village officers, according to the 
Apastamba Sitra, were to be appointed from the three higher 
castes. So Vaisyas and Sidras also were working i in the govern~_ 
ment of the country. Thus the occupations or means of liveli- 
~ hood of the people were never exclusive according to the caste — 
system. But even then a hereditary ‘Varna system existed ois © 
even the Vedic period, and interchange of Varna was scanty 
allowed. Occupation, therefore, cannot be Tegarded as being S 
the basis of the Varna system.) 0G ee | 
ott has been mn mien before that the Vedas mention 1 the v 


mana epee) ‘but his name 
- Rigveda. The followers of. 
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gods mentioned in the Veda, but Indra was not their chief god, 
‘The Vedas, when finally completed, had incorporated all these 
gods. Some of the pre-Vedic gods might not have been incorpo. 
-rated at all—such as the gods of the Signadeva and the ~Mura- thes 
_ devas. Thus at the time of the rise of the Vedic cult or even ino ff 
_pre- Vedic period, there mighthave been people who worshipped 
a particular god or a group of gods and thus formed asectamong 
: themselves, Other groups worshipping other gods might have aes 
- formed separate and exclusive sects. ‘Those who worshipped : 
_ a particular group of gods might call themselves. Brahmins, 
_ -worshippers of other gods might be the Kshatriyas and similar _ 
other religious groups might be known as Vaisyas or Sidras, = 
_ «. ‘Thus it may be that the Varnas arose out of the difference of ee 
- the pre-Vedic people regarding the god or gods they worshipped— 
OF, more popularly, we may say the Varnas were the names of eG 
-the different sects of India in the pre-Vedic period. There are 
good reasons to support this theory. In the Puranas, itis said that 
Brahma fixed the Brahmaloka for Brahmins, Indraloka for the _ 
‘Kshatriyas, Vaydloka for the Vaisyas and the Gandharvaloka for 
‘the Siidras. From this it may. be inferred that the Brahmins wer 
Originally worshippers of Brahman or Brahma, Kshatriyas of 
Indra, Vaisayas of Vaya and the Siidras of the « Gandharvas, oo 
‘Several Vedic texts also indicate that Indra was the special deity a 
oof the Kshatriyas. During a particular sacrifice, a kshatriya ee 
see ‘became (temporarily) a Brahmana, and after the ceremony is 
. over, the Kshatriya says, “with luster, strength etc., I return to ES 
_-Indra‘as my god” (Aitareya Brahmana I. 1.9). This passage also 
__ Andicates that Indra was the special and favourite god ofa 
___-Rehatriya. Indra was considered as the guardian deity of Bud- es 
dha who was a Kshatriya. The word ‘Brahmana’ has been deriv. 
ed by Scholars from ‘Brahman’ which they explain as apriest, 
__ #utasT have shown before, the two words ‘Brahman’ and ‘Brahma’ _ an 
Were identical, The Brahmana caste must have a close relation _ 
With Brahma as a god. This is evident from early Buddhist texts, 
___ alteady referred to, in which Brahmins are said to have claimed 
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of Brahma” and | $0 on (see above). This especial relation of the se ae 
Brahmin caste with Brahma is also” known from the tradition — ne. 
recorded i in the Brihat Samhita (60. 19 Cal. edition and also 
Banerjee—Development of Hindu Iconography). Barahamihira_ ae 
therein refers to various gods specially to be worshipped by: Cn, 
different sects and in this list Brahmins are enjoined to worship — Woes? 
Brahma. As the Vedas rejected Brahma and set up Agni and eens 
Brahmanaspati (Brihaspati) in his place, these two gods were | oA ae 
identified with Brahma. The above mentioned traditions — : ] ih 
clearly indicate that here Brahma. refers to the god of tha name 
and not merely to a priest. Thus Brahmins | might originally have 
been worshippers of the pre-Vedic Brahma. ae ee 
Thus the Kshatriyas were originally worshippers of Indra 
and Brahmins were those of Brahma. This is further wvident Bata: 
the fact that many later Vedic texts divide the gods also accord 
iy their castes, because, perhaps, the caste of the gods was 
- determined by the castes of the sects who worshipped them. 
Aan and. Buihaapatt a are called Brahmin sede te shown Hate 


ditt and Fribnagametl or Brihaspati gad identified then with 
_ Brahma), Indra is called (along with Varuna, Soma, Rudra, 
_ Parjanya, Yama and Mrityu) | a Kshatriya god, Maruts (ies, 
Vays as in Puranas) and Vigévadevas are called Vaisya gods, 
and Pushan (who is identified with the Earth) is called a Sidra 
ed Bphidaranyelen Ppenisiad 1 4. i ae These ate a of 


hed 


“nic, Buddhist and Vedic texts about: the ‘pedal ava w w aaa 
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OA passage in the. Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 19) celery to a 
iegendi in which ‘sacrifice’ is said to have fled from the Kshatriyas, 
Vaigyas and Sadras and approached the Brahmanas. This 
legend perhaps indicates that the system of sacrifice was first 4 
_ + current among the Kshatriyas, Vaigyas and Sidras and not 

: among the Brahmins who were worshippers of Brahma. and ‘aot > 

of Indra and other gods of the lower castes. The legend refers _ 


| os thus to the first acceptance of sacrificial cult by the Brahmins 


(in an age which we call the Vedic period), after giving up the wor : o 
ship of Brahma. Thus in the Vedic period all castes. began to _ | 
perform sacrifices. All sects were also then taken into the fold of 
the Vedic religion, and @ a new colour was then given to the caste ee 
system. | eae 
The original division of the people into four main sects pave ae 
‘rise to the four Varnas and hence we find the division of Indians : 
into four classes even in the early Vedic period. Though the Tigi; 
dity and exclusiveness of occupations of the castes might have _ 
‘been a later growth, a germ of this might have existed even it 
the pre-Vedic period. Even now we find that men following 
_ particular occupations, or of particular caste , worship. a particu- 
lar god. The Kayasthas worship ‘Chitragupta’ as their principal _ 
| god, the carpenters worship ‘Vigvakarma’ and the merchant oe 
princes of India are mostly Jains. Similarly it may be argued 
that the. Brahmins, who in the pre-Vedic period were worship. 


oS ping Brahma, were very holy people devoted to religious duties 


ae and hence when they came within the Vedic fold they were speci- 


— me ally selected by all as their priests. The Kshatriyas were rulers 
Oe and: worshipped. a god of war (Indra) befitting their occupation, 
and the traditions of their occupations survived till the later - 
eee ‘periods. ‘The gods which were being followed by the merchant oo 
— classses of India were grouped together under the name of Visvae ae 


- — deva gods or the 49 Maruts; and the merchants continued to , ces 
Sos worship those gods and to follow their old occupations. ‘It was. 


i "perhaps i in this way. that particular occupations were thus tradi- 
a “aeenclate; | with particular castes, There. was, however 
gic exclusiveness of occupation; but the old 


vac cn Pasta) ne beg — | ie a - 


“Dharma (not oceupation) of the various castes sand not as bie | 
means of livelihood. er oa eee . oe, - ee 

The god of the Kshatriyas was not Indra alone, as shown 
above. Indra was perhaps the god of the predominant ruler 


of that period of a particular locality ; but the other gods worship- 


ped by rulers of other f places of India Were, when sete 


tnd nie their ode after acceptance of Vedic faith pecaiide cénty 
two in number (Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati and Agni). ‘The. 
worshippers of the Earthgoddess and Gandharvas were perhars _ 
the low class people and hence they were given the lowest position — 
in the society as Sidras. Their god Pushan also was not a promi-— 
nent god, as only eight hymns are dedicated to him in the 


_ Rigveda. - adie Bodine Pe SPR A eae ae a 
The popular view that the Sadras v were the dasas- (slaves) and 
" non-Aryan aborigines does not appear to be based on facts. Dasa 
in the Rigveda not only meant ‘a. slave’ but also perhaps re- 
“ferred toa oe who. had not Ht acceptor the Vedic io teligion ‘T he 
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- myean that they v were to be their slaves or 
“we find that there —-were— “Visahs 
the Dasa tribe) The caste 
: among the non-Vedic tribes. meee 
_ System therefore did not arise in a later Vedic period OF ee) 
fe after the Védas, In the Vedas there i is no clear specification OF : ces 
| the duties ofa slave, and it is therefore hazardous to my that oe 
=. their duties gave rise to those of the Sidras, ene 
- Though. the various pre-Vedic sects combined under the a 
: oo baa of the Vedic religion, they kept themselves aloof from one 
another by grouping themselves into four Varnas.. 


Thus eas 
later. peried, this aloofness led to further exclusiveness among — 
ie themi in matters of diet, marri 


jage and occupation. This exclusive. 
ESS Was not due to the body-colour (Varna); but due to their 
different ‘Varna’ which might have (from roof-‘Vr’ to worship 


es ‘Pray’ Meant the “method of or objects of prayer’ i. e. gods ae 
ee bigest 


“Die ma oS 
servants. Further - 
among the Dasas (ie, oe 
‘Visah also therefore exited 
The caste system or Varna 


- between the Brahmins and 
ast aaa in the Vedas... 


dont oe 
of Visvamitra; and thee 
ould become. a Brahmin only alter ioc. 
This Tapasya was perhaps the original 
of Brahma, as this is not the pring 
Thus there are legends of a very 
aste changing their. caste and. bees: 

5 is’. no Instance recorded in. the - ee 
aigya rising to the rank ofa priestor 
ier of India, Vol.I). R. Chanda 
| ‘undamental difference between the 
manas regarding certain 


one sect ethan wanted to ad 
| the case 


- customs, and 
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| manners. (Memo A. S. I ae. All these. differences existed. in’ : 
Pre-Vedic days and some might have survived later. This rivalry : 
between these two Varnas made the Brahmins angry with, the eee 
‘Kshatriyas when they tried to forcibly take away the gilrs of the ee 
Brahmins. After all these sects had accepted the Vedic religion, ae 
perhaps a rapproachment was brought about between these — 
people regarding the marriage problem. It was perhaps due — 
to this agreement that a rule was made to the effect that lower : 
castes men would not be allowed to marry a higher caste girl, but. 
marrying a girl of the lower caste was not prohibited i in early 
days. Anuloma marriage was allowed but not the Pratiloma. | ' 
This curious rule about intermarriage between various castes an 
only be explained by reference to the existence of an. earlier 
rivalry between the two higher sects and a later rapproachment eo 
to this effect. a | BT 
Indian traditions of all periods thus indicate that the Varnas | 
arose out of the pre-Vedic religious differences of the Indians and : 
the great religious schism between the followers of the Brahma 
cult and the Vedic cult. The Bramins were originally the 
“followers of the Brahma cult, but after the great. schism, 
Brahma cult was given up by most of the people of the higher 
class who became followers. of the Vedic religion; Brahma worships 
pers were then called Asuras. Thus did the cult and seet of — 
Brahma disappear as the main religion of India, at least of the nee 
western parts. In eastern parts Brahma cult survived and 
hence the easterners were called Asuras even in the Brahmanas. | 
The evidences of the: existence of ¢ a eat cult of Beakatt in a 


in ‘the Vedas to ‘this wad was : not due to it s non-existence ba 
perhaps due to its ‘non-Vedic. or p E oT was : 
Brahma who, as gradually there was igetiuingliog af the ‘edic 
7 and pais pone in various parts: of Jadiay was nue et 


: pried as + Pratpat, A Hence P Pept being a ber pa hh was 
aid Brahma, Those whe 
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also: accepted Brahm’ worship, however, made Brahma. the s son 


eee of Prajapati. Hence it is that we get both these traditions in the 4 


religious texts. As Brahma was converted into Brihaspati or - 

| Brahmanaspati. by the orthodox followers of the Vedas, so per- eee 
haps was non-Vedic and pre-Vedic Siva adopted by the Vedic wale 
_ people as Rudra. Neither Brahm nor Siva may thus be regare i, 


- ded as later gods, created by the Puranas. Siva’s worship has ae 


i. been traced in the Indus valley and so perhaps may the Brahma. A oe 
~ cult also have existed there. Though the Vedas attempted to 


-yeorient the cult, its existence continued even in later periods 


oe of sacrifice (identified with Brahma) was ‘Brahmanaspati.. Even a 


and it exerted a tremendous influence onallreligious sects. Hence 
it is that all religious sects of India ascribe creation to Brahma ae 
and even sectarian works refer to the creation legends being associa- : 
ted with Brahma. In fact, all known religious sects. attempted 
to give authority to their religion and religious books by referring ean, 
their origin to Brahma the earliest god of India. OS 
Similarly Sraddha (ancestorworship) which was a cardinal ge 
matter in the worship of Brahma was and is still followed by all 
| Indian sects. The Vedic sacrifices are said to have originated 
for: keeping alive Brahma. Vedas came out of ‘Brahma’ 
mouth. The God Absolute of the Upanishads was given a name 
which was only an abstract form of the name of Brahma. God 


: in the Buddhist period, people believed that the Vedas: incul- ae 


aS cated the worship of Brahm&. Jains and Buddhists showed 
eee honour and respect to Brahma. It will be shown below that the eg 
Cea ‘theory of the Jain Tirthankaras had its origin from the Brahma 


cult, Buddha had also taken the position of Brahma. — in 
Ce fact Gotama became the Buddha after performing a ‘pitrikarya? | 
a a . as + will be shown in in the next Shep : The Baas or oe egg 


See Sree 


: re abthing see the » maya of Brahma. The Sauras Aven rented ne ue 


: ‘the. sSanend as. P malbpati as even the: Vedic texts. _ indicate. 
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_ by the Vaisnavas. Saivas worshipped Rudra-Siva ; as hey was the | 
-manasa son of Brahma. Thus all later sects worshipped 
Brahma indirectly, as the Vedic people worshipped him through . 
sacrifices. Thus it is that we do not find. any sect, in India - es : 
attached to the worship of Brahma. Brahma created religion. | : ee 
and after creation he died. The Brahmana legend is thus not | : 
a nonsense but contains real historical truth, Brahma was thus 
a god of the Krita Yuga; he was first suppressed by ‘Sacrifice’ pistes 
the Treta; then arose Vais navism in the Dvapara and weckened: 
the Vedic cult; then came Buddhism and the Pancharatra cult 
of the Vaisndvas which destroyed the Vedic cult. But from time _ 
inmemorial Siva has been worshipped and is still worshipped i te 
India. After the fall of Buddhism when Indians tried to revive Le 
the Vedic religion, Vishnu was made the prominent god because 
he was the only one of the Trinity who is found mentioned i in 
the Vedas. All religious works and texts which still contained ae 
references to the Brahma cult (as it was surviving here and there 
in different forms) were re-written and given a Vaishnava 
garb. Thus it is that the Epics and the principal Puranas are 
‘now found to be works of the Vaishnava. sect. The Brahma 
| cult however, had mixed up thoroughly with all Indian ieee 
and gave rise to the present day religion—viz. Hinduism, The 
‘Samkhya. Philosophy was a philosophy of. Brahma’ s Ratra cults - 
and the Yoga was associated with Brahma’ 's son. Gudea Sve 


Hence it is that these two systems were more or less ® acoped ae 
acepred by all | the eens § sects sand t texts. 


‘Goa A D. to 800 A. D) we e meet a images of Brahm her sad 


~ QUTBAN’S MRIGAVAT. 
A UNIQUE MS. IN PERSIAN SCRIPT. 


By 
Prof 2 H. Askari 


| “Some pact panition writers who have begun to: see thitigs oat 
ead from a particular ‘Drishtikon’ (stand-point) are not prepared to a . | 
o accept that the Muslims could rise above the prejudices of train- oe 
ing and traditions and attempt to pull down the barrier walls ne 
of the differences of religion and language without someulterior 
‘motives. They contest the contention of the late lamented Hindi." 
scholar, Shri Ram Chandra Shukla, that the early Muslim poets. ie 
of Hindi were broad-minded people who endeavoured to bring na 

about Hindu-Muslim rapproachment, ancl instead of criticising | 

or condemning the religion, my thology, and folklore of others, Ve 
studied them sympathetically and made them the theme of their 

_ poems. Their arguments may be found even in what i is a, 2 well | 

known text book, such as ‘Premakyanah Kaviya” 
Such people who doubt the intellectual honesty of « even ‘the: 
loveable saintly ones may or may not attach much importance as ; 
to the discovery of the precious and rare works, in parts or asa ae 
5 whole, of the 14th century and 15th 16th centuries Safi poets, ee 
Pek Maulana Daud and Sheikh Qutban; but the reception accord- 
| . ed, even in modern set up of things, to the paper on the frag- o He 
ae : mentary Maner Ms. of Chandaban and Mrigavati has encouraged ee 
me to continue my search for such things. Maulana Daud versi- 
: 2 fied the folklore of ‘lurik-chanda i in 781 at the instance of Malik : a 


ae ie) Yah Kabi t un ‘Safion ke Chaile The 1S “Talia ie Pracharak The: ee 
ea 2 } : i Ki wah Birodhiyon Ke Ee 
Dal N : bhuti jeet le. Pahichana - Na Jayai; aN er 
(ce) Yadi yah Kabi Kahani Kahne Men: Kisii. ‘Prakar Ki ‘Dheel- Dinkate — To . a 
ete Inka Bhed Sihir Khul Jata; (d) Wah Yah Bat Bhali Bhanti. Jantai- The Ki : 
ee - Samne ‘Nahin Tik Saktaso eo" 
Soya Gey. Yah Quran Ko Bar Bar Puran Kah kar Hindu * on keHirday men Quraa. bas 
_ ke liye wahi Sradha utpan karwana chahte the jo Puran Ke liye thi (i) Veo: 
Kavi In Kahanion Men Madhyam Sai Naitik ainb. Ekadh_ ‘Dbdnmik Medeah : 


Data thes, ened sett Prem mini Kalin Ghalat Hai. Be ee 
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Nathan and presented it at Delhi to ‘Jaana Shah, a 1 prime- ae 
minister of Firuz Shah Tughlaq—‘“Daud kab jo Chanda Rane | 
Malik Nathan Sun Bol Haméari; Baras Sat? Sai Howe Ekasi—Tehi 
Kabi Sarseo Bhasi; S4h Phiroj Dilli Surtano-Jauna Sahi Jeet 
: Bakhano; Dalio Nagar Basay Nauranga—Upar Kot Tahe Bahe 
Ganga.” The complete Ms. may come to light some day. The © | 
-Maner fragmentary Ms. contained, on the: margin, ‘some | 
stanzas of Mrigavati, - including 10 of Barahmasa of Sheikh 
Qutban. Now the writer is in a fortunate position to. introduce 
through this paper, a complete, authentic, and perhaps, a contem- ae 
porary copy of one of the many “Prem Kathas” by Muslim ae 
poets referred to by Malik Muhammad _ Jaisi “Raj Kunwar eye 
Kanchanpur Gayo-Mrigavati kinh Jogi Bhayo”’. erat 
_ The Ms. which belongs to an old Khangah® of Delhi and hes 
been kindly lent to the writer by his esteemed friend, Mr. Z. A. 
‘Desai of Archaeological Dep., is written, as usually, in Persian | 
script, in Nastaliq character, on a country made paper which has 
changed its colour and become brittle owing to age. It has 90 
elev and the number of lines in each page ° varies between 19 
and 16. The first page is missing. The scribe has not given his name — 
er or the date of the copy at the end of the work. There are some 
stray poetical lines on the reverse of the last page in a different 
wos hand and. also a significant sentence on ‘the: margin which tells us ee | 
that the Ms. was purchased from Momin Sahhaf (paper seller) at : es 
_ Akbarabad for eight annas in 1119 ie. (1707) by Azizullah,son > 
of Qazi Md. Arif. On the top” of the first page we get another : 
date, 1121 A. H. There are many corrections or substitutions, 
=: “some times of the whole line, and there are additional : stanzas 
- on some pages in the ‘Margin, written ina different hand. 
Though these corrections and additions suggest better reading! | 
of the text, yet. ‘it is ‘difficult to. say as to_ who was responsible e 
: for the same. There is no. clear indication any where that the 
a author himself or any other a sual eee personage revised 


oe indebted t a 
cog See kg ay bs tabs igh, 18a, 3 
ae 4b, ra, 69,b, a 77%, ‘Tab, 82 
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the manuscript. Altogether there are about 430 stanzas, each ole 
with 5 lines of the Chaupai and a Dohra. Unfortunately the ae 
owner pasted papers in some of the pages depriving us of some oe 
ie lines or half. lines. Such cases, are, however, not many. As ole 
regards the probable date of the Ms. there is much in the style ee 
“of writing to warrant the presumption about its being an early 
5 16th century copy. The present writer being incharge of Hie 
Exhibition of Mss. and Records. held this year at Patna, in 
connection with the Annual Sessions of I. H. R. C., brought 40 
or 5 Mss. of the Mulfuzat of the most celebrated 14th centy cane 
saint of Bihar, written by Fazlullah of Ghazipur in 927. . ces 
them, inthe fragmentary copy of Chandaban, and in the y pre- te ae 
sent Delhi Ms. of Mrigavati we can easily mark out exact 
similarity in the style of writing in respect of many letters and ee 


words such as |? and ¥ for Vand wad and gg~ for son, and - Bs 

gg for S eee aa 

‘The owner of the Ms, when he purchased it from the paper- ne 

Seller of Agra, could not have found the first or the first few pages 

. for only the last stanza and the ‘Dohra’ and the last” line of! 
the preceding ~ ‘Chaupai’, devoted to God and His. creations, S 

: have survived, whereas the first 10 stanzas of Jaisi’ Ss. Padma- 
vat are about the Maker and His Makings, and he, like Qutban, Ae 
eee has only given one stanza about the Prophet. The sense of 
eee the First damaged line of the present Ms.—(1) Bhikh | Mangiwa. ee 
_ «-Molach Diye Sab Thi-on’? is not clear, but the Dohi:— 
asd “Kaho Pundit Bare ? Siyanan Banche Banan (Panth ?) Puran Ah ee 
3 s Man Chanchal Asthir Jan A, heen Nischal Ke As Jan,” perhaps oe S 
means that however much a man may be learned and well 
versed and however old and experienced he may be, so. long ass 
a his mind — ‘is fickle and not controlled he cannot realise. ‘the oo 
: oe Truth. (God). This reminds — us of the idea underlying ae 
_ Hindvi? sentence - “Khanda Hai Phanda Kahin”, put into 
gae the. mouth of a 14th century saint of. Uch” (Multan) - by. al. 
a 15tht century saint of ‘Bihar. | ‘The first complete stanza of the : 


Syed, alal Bukhari, J ahanian Jahaingasht (a. 985 ‘ 
israre work, Madan-ul-Asrar by H. Abul Faiz 
ni Basarh, near eveial in i ilien ari District : 
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Ms. reads as follows:—1. “Phin b yah Rach ke Charit Pasara- 
- s0 kahat Manh Jog Sanbhara. 2. Chitr Dekh Ke Khoj Chi- 
| tera—Khoj Karah To Milay Sawaira. 3. Apni! Disht Jaye 
Jah. Kairee—Soyai Tahain wah J ot Sato Tairee. 4, Param — 
Tatt son Lage Tare—Sahaj Rahe Man Prit Sambhare. 5 
-Dakam Jablag Din Dhawa—Rain Bhayeen Pachain Pachtawa. ee 
6. Kanm Koh Tishnan Man Maya, Panch Bayapanh - Kut ee os 
~ Pawak Pawan Dhur Au Panin Jablag Hunh lag (ek) suth’® ie. 
In and through His creations He revealed Himself and through : 
this manifestation He perfected his designs and arrangements eee 
_ (The Infinite effected and maintained the connection with the | : 
_ Finite world). Having seen the painting you can find out the 
painter. If you make a minute search for Him you will find. him 
out early and easily. If you turn your eyes towards (have an 
insight into) yourself, you will find the true light of the all-per- : 
_ vading spirit there. If you devote yourself to the ultimate 
- Reality you shall be able to adjust your mind. easily. As the a as 
maxim goes, run while it is day (make hay while the sun. shines): a ee 
with the falling of the night you will repent. Sex, anger, false o 
- desire, illusion will envelop you, and lead you astray : while fire, 
wind, dust and water (constituent parts of the body) are with you, | 
you will enjoy your existence. — In these lines we get echoes of 
: - both Islamic and. Hindu traditions. _The Vedic verse Eko 


a Ma? Khalagallaha Nuri, i Wa. “And Min greener 


Shai, in, in Min Nuri” and “ Laulaka Lama =a 


21s wanted to be known and 80 .¢ cr ted the 


8: TL was a hidden : 
“universe. et gate el ta RE Oye Gi el sia pee leeds 
6. One who recognises dueselt will be ate: to recognise God the Cl sherisher. 

. God first’ created the ee lam the: ight. Everything has emana 

this Li sgt 


easure. | 
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in B Re ee 
a which Jaisi alas tas ceferied to in his lines “Kinhi Pratham Joe. i. 
: Prakasu-Kinhis Tinh Preet Kabi Lasu’’ and “‘Kinhis Aik Prukh ae. 
Nirmara-Na. nun Muhammad Punion Kara; Pratham Jot Bidhi 38 
‘Tinhke Saje-O Tinh Preet Sisht Upraje”’ ote: Tt would suffice — 
to give the text of thisstanza of Qutban ‘‘Pahrain Nur. Muham- ws soe 
ae mad- Kinhan-Pachhain Thak (Tehik) Janta Sab linhan, Do mane 
 Otah Lag Ayah Parkatsa (Pargasa)—So (Shiv) Sakat Kaitis Date es 
oe Khata. 3. Jo Rasnan wah Nanun Na Awah-Pawak Jarey Munkh Pee 
| Na Pawah. 4. Pahlain Nanun Ki Bakat Sunawah-Mukt Hoy. ce 
“Indrasan Pawah. o. Bharam Chad Ke Hiyoh Siyane.— es 
-Nanun Bharam Kas Phird Bhulane. 6. *Chahu Lag Sab) 
Sansar Rachaya, Bahut Bhaonan Bhao-Banchanh Panth Puran oye 
Layee Soranan So Rao.” : aoe | 
_ Next to the Prophet, the most respected and venerable’ eos 
figures for the Muslims are his greatest companions, the first 4 
Caliphs of the orthodox period of Islamic history. As an eo 
orthodox Sunni Muslim, Qutban treats all of them, like Jaisi, ass 
- absolutely equal in thoughts and position and he differs from some 
a Sufis who regard Ali as the “Spring” of the 4 seasons. The stanza 
runs thus “Char Meent? Kar Sunah _Bakhan-Aba — ‘Bakar. Ky 
: (Sudh ‘Kar Jan) 2. “Umar Inh,seon Dusrai Thanun—Jehke a ane 
. Adlak (Justice) Ahe Na,nun. 3. Usman Bachan Dayyai ke poe 
es Likhai-Je; Re Muhammad A(d) rahi Sikhai. 4, Ali Singh Badh eae 
Pies Apan Kahi-Duyggam Garh Inhin, on Na. (Raha?) 5. Asht _ coy 
Shoe Dhat Ki Panwar Up&re-Kar Seon ulat Pahum Dhar Marai. 
| BE Chariyo Meent Ah Bad Pandit, O Chariyo. Samtool -Jenh a 
hs Panth Dekhraye Dinh Hi Tinh Kinh Jaram Na Bhool.” a 
ou Now We atrive at an important stanza in which Sheikh - Maung 
8 Qutban mentions his name and that of. his spiritual guide, and also eee 
sthe: Suharwardi Order to which he belonged: ‘Shaikh Budhan ae 
ee Jag. ‘Sancha | P ir-Nanun lait Sudh Howe Sarir. 2. Kutban ce 
a Nanin le. Re Pa a -Dhare-Suharwardi Dinh Jag Nirmare. Soe AON 
8. Pichlai Pap Dhowai sab Ga, ai-Jo Re Puranain Au Sab Na,ai. _ : 
ee 4. » Naw Kai Hal ‘Bhayo Autéré-Sab Seon ‘Bada i Jo Pir Hamara, o aS 


a Chaba Dinh Jog Nirmal al D a 


, 9. >. Sais s says. “Char meet jo Muhammad’ Tha” u 
Aik Bata-Aik Panth Au Aa: r Benghat ata. ee 


wl 5 oak k Mant Aik B 
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5. /Jehkanh Bat Dikhi,ai Howe-Aik ‘Nimakh Manh Pahunchai ae 
- Sowe. 6. JoInh Panth Dikha,ai Dinh Hi, ‘Jo. chal Janai Koyee— - 
‘Aik Nimikh Manh Pahunchai Tah TahanJo sat Bhawana Soyee.”? 
‘The “Pir” or the ‘Guru’ to whom!® the poet was so. greatly de- 
voted was Makhdum Shaikh Badhan, the greatest of the spiri- 
tual disciple and successor of the celebrated saint, Muhammad 
sh Taj. Jaunpuri, whose brother, Ahmad Isa aly: lies buried i in, 
phatisdeus Muhalla of Bihar Sharif town. He ‘was an inhabi- 
tant: of the “Qasba”? of Ajauliin U. P. where he lies buried. We_ 
don’t know the year of his death. He: was succeeded by his son, By cts blake 
Shaikh Sadruddin. The 17th century writer, Abdur Rahman ve ee mh 
Chisti of Amethi, the author of Mirat-ul- -Asrar, describes. him © : 
as a man of great virtues. “Base Sahibi Kamalat Bud’’, “Abe he 
walash Ali wa Khawariq- Adat-i-Howaida Dasht.” It is” 
significant that the celebrated 15th century Sufi Saint, “Abdul 
- Quddus Gangohi, in his letter No. 117, addressed to the Af 
~ghan noble, Haibat Khan Sarwani, and writing about. true. 
_ dreams and their interpretations says that ‘‘Shaikhul Mashaikh 
_ Allimat-ul-wara, Qudwatun Nuga- -Shaikh Badhan” heard it 
from his spiritual guide “Qutbul Aqtab Shaikh Muhammad Isa”? 
- that the art of true interpretations of dreams ended with Makh- 
dum -Jahan Qutb-i-Zaman_ Shaikh ‘Sharful: Haque Maneri_ 


“(the 14th century saint of Bihar). ee ee 

The succeeding 4 stanzas are devoted to the praise of the 
“popular and accomplished. king, Hussain ‘Shah Sharqi of 
s: Jaunpur who is generally wrongly | represented to have died 


in 881. He lived at least till 910 at Kahalgaon as a refugee, for. 
- the last of the coins: ea his name, but not that of the mint 


d Ti | 


"Kingdom a long ago ‘and had also been deprived of ge and 


io He 3 not to ia identified with ene ele jeudeoie ae die 
ing75 A. H. Isa Taj belonged to the  chisti rather than to the Suha war i order 
But one. and the same saint had ‘Tjaza from other sila. 
- wardi. 
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y Nubani, = Governor of Sitaddar Lodi in this province. Shaikh coy 
oS Rizquallah Mushtaqi (Rajan as the author of Hindi poems, Pai. fe : 
miavat and Jot Niranjan), in his ‘Waqidat? has referred to this on 
 fact.. At any rate the admirer of Husain Shah continued. toes 
| believe till his death that he would regain his ‘Chatra’and 
fe ‘Singhsan’. The first of these 5 stanzas runs thus: — Shah ae 
Husain Ah. Bad Raja—Chat Singhasan Inh ye chaja. 2.Pandit’ 
ih Ae Budhwant-Siyanan-Potha Banch Arth Sab Jann. 3. Dhaai y 
ram Dudishtil Inh Kinh Chaja-Ham Par Chana Jiw Jag 
fs Raja. 4, Dan Dai yee Bahu Ginat Na Awa-Bal Au Karan a 
Na Sarbar Pawa. 5. Rai Jahin Lahu Gandharp Aha, 
: -yeen-Saiva Karanh Bar Sab Jahaeen. 6. Chatur Sujan Bhakha ae 
- Sab Jann, Ais Na Dekh,noon ee Suno Sab Kin oo te 
‘Dai,yee Phin Dekhanoon Soyee.” poe 
Husain Shah Sharqi has been described asa great ithe who : 
adorned the crown and the throne, a wise man and a well-read 
scholar, deeply religious as Juddhistir, and a generous-hearted | 
_ person age whose charities were beyond calculation, whom 
neither Karna nor Bali nor Sarwar could equal, and who was 
| approached even. by the Gandharvas (aerial ministrels | ‘who 
inhabited Indra’s heaven) for favour. No body could be the - 
like of him anywhere. Though. he was very often be friended and ae 
_ helped in vain by the Hindu Rajahs and chiefs, the poet 
obviously missed the mark when he says:— -Maigh Danbar ee 
-. Chata Bahu ‘Tanen-Saiva Karnah Rao Au Ranen; Tarpai 
” 2 Tap As Kahia Adani (Apman)— Atah Amar Bhupam Jehu 
ee Jani; Dand Indar Basuk Seon Li,yai-A ur Dand Lankesar Di,yai, cere 
bp) Nahu Bir Na Ko Kini Siyanan—Deo Tanh Ayes Inh Karmanan;_ a 
oe Pratham Ais Bhayo Na Koyee—Sar To. De,on-Suni,on Jo Ho,- aoe a 
yee. Ek Ek Bolak Das Das phawa-Band Tinh AchkarBakat Na 
ne Awa.” Notwithstanding 1 the poetic exaggeration one can not bat es 
admire the eulogist and the man eulogized, long separated by feeds Me 
time and distance : and though history may not bear out the poet, - 
one ¢ can make an cee 5 for him when he eye shah 
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Shah ki Ah Jagat Ki Nek. eae 
It is this Hussain Shah,a “goodman incarnate ir in the world, Ce Bee 
during whose reign, in Muharram, 909 A. H., after 2 months 10. lets 7 | 
oe the poet claims to have finished his work, J “Inh ke Raj oe 

Yah Re Ham Kahe-Nau Sai Nau Jo Sambat Ahe; 2. Maha — i 
Muharram Chanda Jar,e-Bha, Sapuran | Gahe Nibare; 3. ; ean 
Gatha Doha Aril Arja- Soratha Chaupania ki Saja; 4, ‘Shastari le 
- Akhar Bahu A,yee-Au Desi Chunchun Sab la,yee; 5S Parhat | : ee 
Suhawan Dijiyai Kanun-Yah ke Sunat Nabhawai Anun; 6: | - ee 
~ Dui Re Mans Din Das Manh Jorat Yah Oranion Ja, yeoEk - ory 
_ Ek Bol Mont Jas Parwa Bakta Chit Man La,yee”. Cee 
A student of history may rightly point out that Husain Shah atin 
 Sharqi wasnot a reigning sovereign in909 A. H. Hehad been es 
overthrown from Jaunpur by Bahlol Lodi and had been driven 
out of Bihar by Sikandar Lodiin 901. But we know that Husain 2 - 
was an honoured guest of his namesake, the king of Bengal, | 
- whose daughter had been married by his son, , Jalaluddin. Husain 
_ Sharqi spent the last years of his life in Kahalgaonand was alive 
till: at least 910-1504, which is the last. year in which his coins 
were struck. The last line of the stanza also. attracts our 
notice for it shows that Qutban had read Maulana Datd’s 
" Ghandaban and Bee been probably ines by i him. for the 


OEE, . See my paper on 1 the fragmentary . 
- studies, of Patna College 1955. One ca sponse nes 
vat to show that not only the thoughts ar . but the: ac 
_ sometimes. borrowed from. Qutban’s Mri : 
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| Bhalain-Kuch Re Bhalain Kuch Jaisain Jalain; 4, Nis Kulang oo 
Nir Mar Bidhu Ahe-Dusar oar Dekhawat Tahe” 5. Yah Kar 
ee Bilag Na Manain Ko ji-leho Sanwar Jo Tutet Hoi: 6. Je kartar ay 

, Bidkar Sarjai te Ye Chipawanah Dokh—Jo Na Kaha Parkanh oo 

: kar Manain Tenh kanh Ah Na Monkh.” Then he lays beforerg’ 

| the tray-full pearls of his poetical effusions by referring fogs 
mighty, deeply religious, and charitably | disposed. (Raja who co 
possessed every thing he wished except a son to continue his. a. 
: name. re: “Aik Bat ab > Kahun Risal- Ra tan Mont Anun Si el 


— Hari” 6. ‘Arth Darab Hathi Bahu Ghora, Se Na O Bhandar. = 
Beg Deh Kartar; “Khol ae 
| -Bhandar Dai, syee Sab Lagi-Jinh Pawa Tinh Darid Bhaga.” et 

At last the Raja’ s piayers and charities bore fruits and he ae ; 


Puranas (a):—1, ‘Raja Poot Mandir Autara. At Sarup Dhan : re 
_. Sirjanhara; 2. Sasa! har _Janun Punyon Kar Aha- Bahur Ufiag 
ee Jagat Manh Raha; por “Rajain Poot Disht | Phir Dekha-Bha Pee 
_ ae Anand As Awana ‘Lekha; Ce Karam Jot. Man Dipe Lilaras : 
ooo Dakhan Batiso. Raj, ‘Kanwari; ae Pandit Au Budhwant tS ce 
ae Hunkari Rao Kahanh Au Nakhat Unhari; os 


aj Kunwar Sab Paadtane Bhabha; a Sos 
m_ ‘Kinin-Kuch_ Re Garah Ahinh oe 

i hi Gingin Pandit, Kah Soyee-Teyi. Biyog ws 
Hoyee; ee Re Asis § dof Ki i Phir Wai a 
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Jug Ji,o Rao; 1. Rajain Dhaya Ayis Dinhan-Palana Beg Jo 
Ham Kanh Chinhan; 2. Dhayanh Iske. Kheer Piyawa-Baras Sas 
‘Dewas Manh Bachan Sunawad; Das Re Baras Manh Pandit as ie 
‘Bhi Potha Banch. Puran—Hiakar - khail Beech Bhal Marai, i 
Nagar Chatur Sujan.” eae pois ae eg 
| When the prince grew up he became very. fond of hunting 
-excursions—' ‘Kare Ahaira. Sawaj Mar-Raat Dewas wah Bhayai_ | 
-Dhammar”. One’ day he embarked on such an excursion in a 
certain direction and he rode out with | a hundred horse-men. _ : 
‘He caught the glimpse of a seven-coloured deer, the like of 
_ which he had not seen in hislife:—“Ek Desan Jo Ahairain Jase 
Jan Rawat Sang Lehis Tula e; Charah Aswar Sith Sab_ 
Chalai-Rajput Rewant Jo Bhalai; Begar Begar sau Janh sath- 
Sarang Ban Ponk Le,i Hata; Raj Kunwar Phin Begar Para- 
‘Nir Khis Sawaj Charchai Khara; Baran Sat Ek Mirgai 
_ Dekhai—Apni Jaram Na Kahiyo Paikhai; Dekh Achambo Rao 
Rah Phin Re chala Nis (Tas) Ghor-kahas Ban Hun Ka Yah. 
_Marnun utar Dharanun Hath Jor”. | eae 
He rushed on his horse to capture the beautiful auinial which | 
"was So fascinating that he fell in love with itand became deter- 
mined to have it at all costs. Though he ran seven. deltet - 
or 28 Kos, after the golden coloured deer, leaving behind all his 
- companions, he could not overtake the fleeting animal: “‘Chadas : : 
- Ghor Dharey Wah ‘Chaha-Dekhat — ‘Rup | Paim Chit Gaha; SS 
- Manamanh Kahis Tir Howe Dhranun-Hath Na Awa Toh Pai ee 
- Maranun; Charha Turang Sath Wah Laga-Kesar Rup “Mirag 
~ Phin Bhaga; Jojan Sith Mirag Ke Peechain, Para Jayai Je 
| Absil-Begar Para Sath Seon Kunwar log Jan. Sab Khail reg 
_ Now the prince. reached the place where the ceer 1 was and» 
“there was no > third between the two. ‘He fell in 1 love Sor the 2 


Sag 


co which was flowing: a Take. : “The: Me being pe of 


Kunwar, peed apselt into the e lake an 
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: deer he ould not find it. He was so much enamoured of the ae 
charming animal that he could not give up the thought of oe 
_. leaving it, be the consequences what they might. He would | 
‘rather die there than change his feeling of love. The moon 
| waned and days passed. but the love-stricken prince stayed on ead 
oS at the place and wept, unmindful of the needs of his body:. ne Ss 
0 “Rao Akail Mirag Hi Jahan-Tisar Aur Na Ahi Tahan; 2. Lub- ee 
2 hdha Paim Kurangan Kera-Bidh Bisrai Sudh Gayai Sarira. 3, e 
aoe Haryar Birakh Dekh Ek Maha-M4n Sarodak Tinh Tar. Baha; _ 
4, Kunwar Sankit Kurangam Dari-Man Sarodak Bihtar Pari. 3: 
5, Tenh Manh. Mirag Chipanion Ayee-Bahur Na Niks& Gayo one 
. Hirayee; 6. Turi Bandh Tarwar Seon Tatkhan Kapar Dharis 
utar- Beg Baith Sarwar Manh Dubdub Dhundhey Lag Nihar; S fe 
Dundhai Lakh Na Payis Chaha-Bisra Sabi Jo Manamah Aha, 
2. Jablak Hun Na Kurangan Pawanun-Marum Inhan Pai Chit". 
Na Dolawawanun; Khin-Khin Paim Adhik Charha-Dvij ae 
‘Chandramin Gahan So Gaha; Chahis Bahut Na Pa,is wah, 
Kinh Nakas Thada Bha Tir-Roway Bahut Ano Par Ansoo, : 
- Kuchoo Na Samanjh Sarir; “Jas Bhadon Barse Atwanin-Sal 
| Jag. Bhara Nain Ke Panin.” re ; betes ie Be 
‘In the meanwhile the prince ’s followers who were  leoning : Bh 
about and enquiring after him at last discovered him near thet an 
2 tree and the lake : “‘Khelat sabhi Ahaira Jahan-Rajkunwar_ Nao 
 Dekanh Tahan; 2. Aik Aik Kinh Puchain Bat-Kahun Dekha 
. Jojan sat: 3. Kahis ‘Mirag ke pachain Ja, yee—Tumtah chalahu 
vee Jan’ Parey Bhula, yee; 4. Dhundhat Chalai Sath Sab Koyee-Raj- 
_.. kunwar Danh Kanh Tahin Hoyee; 5. Dekhat Aik Birakh At 
Sena Hara-Man Sarodak Tinh Tar Bhara; 6. Paras Ghat Sab Bandhay So 
oe - Acharj, Inkar Bhatak Rasa,yee—Kou, Sansar Oat Phin Laga, ae 
ua a Dekh Pap Jhar Jasyee:? They got down, bowed to the prince, 
eer and were ‘solicitous. to know why. his complexion had. changed ae 
| Cee overnight for the worse : Utrai Sabai Near (Tir) Chal. Ayai— Hoe 
Dies Kaji Johar Sar. Bhuinle Ayai; Ayai Baith | Sab Puchanh Bata. 0 
 Sanwar Baran Bhayo. Kinh Rata; Kanwal Bhant Din Biksat 
Je Kundan  Awai Mayank-Roway © Chit Na Chaitai Bin Sudh a 
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The prince was at first reticent but at last he opened. his: lips oe 
and told them about theseven coloured Dear transformed into) cs 
a beautiful lady, highly decorated and ornamented with gar- Cee 
lands round her neck, pearls on her fore-head, and the morris oo aaa 
“bells on her legs or ankles, just. like a nymph of Indra’s heaven :— ans ee 
“Uttar. Na Dai,yee Paim Kadd Laita-Srawan Nisanain. Naih ree pega 
- Par Chaité; 2. Phin Re ‘Kahanh Ham Ayis Hoyee-Jo. Mansi 
Chit Pro Na So,yee.; 3. Kahis Mirag Ham Again Awa—Baran 
-$at Ek Bhayain Dekhawa; 4, Sainak Charhi (Saikit Pari 2) Ka ae 
- Kahun Swanga-Galain Har Gajmotinh Manga; 5. Nopur Jora cy 
Ghunghru Ahe-Nayan Sarup Janah Na’ Kahe; 6. Chanchal 
Chapal Chalat...Dekhat Binu Rup Kahai Na Awai Yanh Manh on 
Kay,ee Bal A,yee.” Again:— —‘Kahis Singar Sapuran Kiayee— he 
Bahutai Choh Rup Bah Lahayee; 2. Barah Abharan Bahur 
| Sanwari—Ati-Sarup Bahur Joban Bari; 3. So Ham Dekhat Yah : 
- Manh Kia,i—Ais Na Janai Danh ka Bhayi; Yah As Bat Jayai 
Na Kahai-Wah Apchara Inder Ki Ahai.”* ee 

The prince’s companions tried to persuade him to return to. 
his father’s, place who, they said, would pine away to death | 
without him. He was however, adamant, ‘wept tears of blood, 
and argued that his life was bound with the coveted one and he. 
‘would rather die than allow any diversion of attachment. else 
where. Moreover, whom could. he ‘entrust with the work OFS 
_ searching « out it his beloved : —"Uth Chalahu Ghar Khailat Jaa- : 


Kah Kas Dekh 


“eS PERSIAN SCRIPT Unie 
Lai Upar ke Sans!® (Roway Lailé Obbhi” Sans);Kaha Tumhar 
- Ahe An Bhala-Bin Jiw Kah Jayee Keon Chalé 
Bahut Saril Sab lohu-Jo Re Dekh Tah Uthay 
Jablak Chah Na Wah Kai Panun-Maranun Inh 
Na Dola,nun.” | oe a 


; 2. Roway 
Morohu; 3. 


An Pai Chit _ 


_ His companions now sent a messenger with a written report retinue 
to the Raja acquainting him with the state of affairs. The Raja’ 
3 immediately sént for his horse an m- 
_ panied by all and sundry. He was surprised to see the emaciated : 
figure of his son who wept, recoll oe 
Kah Kas Kijiyai Tas-Dhawan Tabahin Raja. Pas; Kagad lah 
Daiyee Bato O Kahey—Jo Sab Bat Inhanki Ahe ; Chala Beg oo 
Tinh Jayai Tulanaa, i cee 
Ahay Kah Thayen, Inh Hut Jojan Sat; 1. Sunai Bat Dukh Bh 
Sukh BhagS—Rajain Turi Beg ke Manga; 2 Nagar Jahan lahy oe 
Manus Aha—Chala Sabi Aiko Na Raha; 3. Bhayai Aswar Rio 
Au Ranan—Pahar Aik Manh Ayai Tulanan; 4, Raja Dekh 
_ Achanbho Raha-Badan chand Jonun Gahan Jo Gaha: 5 Murat 
_ Bharam Chipayai Rahai-Kia Anal Birha Nal Dahay; 6. Kahah _ 


a,yai—Roway 


_-Bahut Bat Na Away Sanwar Sanwar Pachtayai.” 
The Raja learning the story 
he was 


Sept me the photographs of some 
“t 38 worth while to compare St.with 2003 
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nous Kaha Ham Bata-Dekh kh Kehu ciiiwa. Rat: 9. ‘Dekha- ; 
yun soyee jayai Na Kahi-Wahi Bat Ke Chit “Manh Rahi; 3. 
Dekhyun Aik Kurangan Mahi...4. So Jieu Le Gayee Kia 
| Bhulanin-An Na Ruch Bha, wal Nah Panin. 5. Disht Rahi Tinh. 
os Marag Lagi-Jinh Marag Wah Gayee Subhagi; 6. Panth Niharat 
‘Tah Kar Lo,een Khinin Jot-Jiwan Jal Chahai Swant Ant Ko 
‘Sayer Seeph. Mont; (b) 1. Rajain Kaha Bat Suno Mori-Punah se 
Re Bat Ahe Bidh Thori; 9. Mirag Na Panin Manjh Herayai- 
Sapnak Sewank D Dekh Ahai; 3. Uth Ghar Chalah Sath Howai - 
Morain-Nanhit Hamna Marab Sangh Torain. ; A, Kaha Tumbar Bees! 
-Kahanh So Manun—Jo Kuch Kahanh So Sab_ Parwanun; 5. ce me 
Ham Bin Khank ? Na Raj Tumharain—Jag Raja Sar Chana oe 
Hamarain; 6. At suai: Sabhi Kinh Janah—Tumna As Pita 
Na An-—So Upkar Kahun Hon Tumna Seon Jinh Kahab Rahe | 
pe -Pran. (c) 1. Manko Yahi Bat Sun liho-Mandira. Jayai Man Par 
- ‘Diho; 2. Kahinh Bhant As Mandira Jawai-Man Sarodak Jinh 
Manh Away; 3. Rajah Nekanh Kaha Bula, yai—Bhawan Apurab 
Deh Uthi,yai;.4. Yahi Raja,is Kunwa ‘Na Kera—Re Kahanh 
Tah Lag Na. Bera;.5. Sabanh, Son. Ham Ayes” Parwanan-Pati ee 
: likhai Des Bhayai Anan (2) 6. Bar Bodh Sab Ayes Linhin Rahe 
| Na Koyee. Ja,yai—Raja Chala Nagar Kinh. Phir. Ke Nekanh 
- Ghinta La,yai’’. (d) “Des log Kinh Patha,i Patai—Beg Au Ko,ii_ 
eee dace -Rahe Na Ratai; 2. Bar Bodh Jahwan- Lah Aha-Beg A,6. Ghar : 
Ko,i Na a RabAs 3. Thawas1 i, marca Aur Lohe o- easel) Rathert 


a 13. These stanzas have been deliberately 
parison and collation with- the ph tograph 
‘Delhi Ms. ‘stanzas BT AS ofthe Delhi Ms. are on 
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‘Re. Suh a Char Nopur Chaturang Sanwarain—Jan Chahun Das Cones 


Sachain Utarain; Tinh Upar Chaukhandi Sanw&ri—Gang Pani 


Au Inkar Dhari;...Ram Ramayain Chaita—Rawan HareRim 
Ghar Sita; -Kanh Sahans Solah Sunun. Gopai—Angad Jangh 

- Lank&é Manh Ropai;...Singh Miragh Kasturi Parihi Sawaj : 
— -Pathanh Path; Leha Bhartari Au Pingale-Jenh Biyog Jogi Sang ee 
Chala; Arjun Rah Bidh Jas Kiti—Kanwaru Mar Darupdi 3) 
- Jeeta; Rig Jug Sam Atharban Anan—Pandit panes fe oe 


 Siyanan etc. | ; 
Seeing the picture of the Deer which atwaye f floated: be. 


fore the mind’s eye of the prince, he shed tears all. alone ino 

the temple near the lake, night and day. Once, he found the - nies 
maid servant (wet nurse) standing in the place. It was 
she who later told him how to attain his beloved “Wahai 


Kurangain Chitr Arehi Jain At Ke Upkar—Dekh Dekh Tah 


Rowai Sanbhray Jewan Ohai Ohar; Sanwarai Tah Jo Dekhas 


Ahia—Rowo Bahut Sang Ko,-a@ Na Raha; Dha,yee Aik Achai. a 
Tah Tha,nain-Khair Moh Kuch Kahay Pachanain; Khin Ek _ 
_ Dha,yee Bat Jab La,way-Phin Jieu Ja,yai Jahan Wah Pawai; 
oe Nis Basir Bib Taisanh Khin Ek Dusar chit Na Bate 
- Chitr Mahat Kaind Jiwan Kaisanh Utar Na Ji,é’ ee a 


The prince remained on the bank of the lake for more than ples 
a year, yearning all the time after the Dear. Seasons after SCASON 86) 


0G passed away, but he remained steadfast in his resolve to get the so. 
coveted one. One day he saw seven Aapsara-like women sporting nes 
and. taking their bath in the lake. They were all alike, born of = 
the same father and were very beautiful, but one of them Was oo" 
ae like. the moon among the stars (a) :— — “Sarwar Tir: Baras Din " Aue 
_ Raha-Chah Kurangan Mukh Ko Gaha; 2. Sisir Haiyun Au | 
.  Sarad Basant4--Greeham Okham Na Ja ane Manta; 3. Kahat Ritu i 

| - Dhekhat Aisanh Gayee—Bahu_ Upkar Katha Yah Bhayee;. 4.0000 


“Din: Ek Marag. Jot Ahi—Utha Babandra ‘Dekhat Raha o ay 


4 Panth Sanbhar- -K dKaranh Rahasanh Sarwar Manh Khaila- nee 


at Sabi bi Dharmas e } SatJananin Sato. At lonin-Chand a 


ae Phin Anibant Taras Kuch Awa—A, yee Indra Apcharanh : ae mas 
- Dekhrawa5. 6. “Dekhat Pe ara Murcha Ke Enkanh, Phin Otah — re 
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~ Chaudas Ayai Sapunin; 2. Sito Aik Pita Whe: -Jaramin-Rang 
- Aik Seon Awana ? Maramin; a Enh. -Manh Aik Apurab — 
Rai —Kaha Barankon ? Jayain } jibahai 53 ;? Janu Ak’s Chand 
| Prakasa-Wai Sab Nakhat Jehnun Das Disa 5. Rajkunwar Man 
As Howai Laga-Kashtan Lag Sait Rang Bhaga. o 

The new environment struck the nymph-like seven ladies, 
- the cleverest of them remarking that they should withdraw from — 
- the enchanted place. They came there once a year. but never 
had love been so developed. They knew how to fly and assume 

‘new guise. They began to prepare themselves for the flight after | 
_ coming out of the lake and taking their clothes. The prince 
seemed to have had a glance over the one he was. dying: 
for. As soon as they saw him advancing towards t them — 

they moved away:—l. Sabi Sahailin Khailat Aheen-Dekhtan ; 

Mandir Achanbho Raheen; 9. Enh Manh Aik Siyani Ahe- 

Man Sanka,ye Wain Bat Jo Kahe; 3. Baras Dewas Ek Bar 

Ham Awana-Kabhu Chah Na Mansai Pawano; 4. Ablah Ais. " - is 

Na Soyah Kahe-Jablag Charit Kinh Kuch Ahe; 5. Sajag Hoh : 

- Chadah Baura,i-Jo Kuch Ho,i Kaha Ke,i Ja,i; 6. Kai Gayan 

Man Bujh Sanbhal Utha Chalah Sang Sath—Jo Kuch Ho Yai 

Kaha Tu Kije Yai, Kuchu Na Lage Hath; 1. Barinh ‘Manjh | 

Chand Jo Ahe—Tain Ek Bat Ap Seon -Kahe; 2. ‘Manus — 

~Hamanh- Pawa. Danh Kahan-Chahanh Udna Jen Chit 


» Sawariah Paheranh eaiieeat Raj Kunwar Wah Dekhat Kaba = 
-Paheranh Cheer Sawarinh Jahan; Kanwal Badan Sab Aheen | 
So Naraen—Rup Sarup Sohag Sanwarin; Ami Sarde Badan 
Jo Ahe-Rai Dekh Chit Chait ‘Na Rahe; | 3 Neh Lag At. 
- Kia—Dekhis Wahi | ‘Chah_ Tah Lia 125. ‘Chala | ‘Dha,yai Tah : 
_Thayein Nanmanh Kahis Parun Lai. ee ajkunwar Kinh 


re a -PERSTAN SCRIPT 0 taem is 


| vihont was thouséeid and ten. among others in Seas | “Dha- ee 

—-yee Ayee Jo Dekhai Pasi-Mukh Phenphar Tan Ah Na Sausis 
we : Sat Jananin Ayeen. Apchara—Tenh Manh Aik Sahas B Das . 

os Kea? The nurse then gave the clue needed by the prince. ee 

for the success of his quest. She told him what she had heard me 

- from a Yogin about the queen who had assumed the garb 

: of the dear. This Mrigavat was a deeply religious. lady who : 

ae observed Ekadasi vow, abstaining even from water in her faster 

" = One the Nirjal Ekadasi day she would pay a visit to the. temple 

and take her bath in the lake water with her companions. If the ue 

prince could sieze her clothes, he might win her hands:—1. Dha- ae 

yen Kahé Yah Karan Bhuta—Samanjh Kunwar Sun ‘Rajain ~ me 

Puta; 2. Yah Re Bat KiChinta Na Ki Jai—Hun Bidh Kahuw oe 

Srawan. Sun lijiyai;. 3. Aha Aik Budhwant Jogini—Y ah Re Bar 

Ham Wah Son Suni; 4. To Ham Bat Seekh Kai Lahi—Huw _ 

Bidh Kahun Jayai Jo Kahi; Mrigawat Rani Hi Thawa-Karay 

Ekadas Nirjal Awa; Wah luga,yi Tehi Thanain, Jenhthan _ 

Phin Prasah Kinh Awo-Tehkan Hath Awahu Forza Cheer 

sae Jo Pawa.”” oe , 

The hint was taken to heart, and on the day canes ‘the 

. prince concealed. himself with a view to seizing the clothes of | 

- Mrigawat when she came with her companions. _ They fae 

“put. side their clothes and ornaments and entered the water. 

: : | The prince’ Ss movement excited the suspicions of the~ other — a 

oe e ladies and they went out with their clothes. But Mrigawat was fats : 

ve taken aback and found her dress missing: —“Dhayek Mantar . a 

oo  Srawan Chit Chawa—Sarwar Tiranh Kop Rasawa; 2. Jo a : 

hata: : : Nirjala Ekadas Ayee—Tah Tahan Chip Ke Raha ‘Luka,yee; 3) - : 

nalts a Mrigawat Sab Sakhin. Buld,een-Enheen Sahailin Te Sab: Ayeen; tp 

oe 4. Apan Bat-Sakhinh Son Kaha-Aur Bat Jahwan Lah Ab Be 

Yah Tai Aik Na Bakti Bata—Jo Jiw Raj Kunwar Seon Rata; 

Saij Kon chahn Chitati oe Rah Na _ Seon: Bat-Yahi ES me 
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- Sohaneen; Sarwar Tir Nimikh Manh Aneen; Abharan Cheer 
—‘Utar Dhar Baitheen Sabai. Anhjyai-Chand - Nakhat Ke Tara 
Sarwar Anhe Nahdyae (Sas Re Nakhat Lai Tarai Sarwar, Khaile. 
_ Aya); Rajkunwar Jinh Haito Lukanan-Daikhis Kanwal Bhint 
_ Biksanan; Jyon Sas Daikh Kamud Biksdyai-Pawas Chand. Chakor Spee 
Mil Ayai; Jain Dhukchuki. O Man Bhitar, Kahis Cheer Ab Lee © 
- an-Cheer Na Ao Hath Jo Morain, To-u Inh Thanun Maryun; 
Wai sambhar Ke Niksa Dha,yai—Cheer Tahkar Lainis Chah,ai; 
_ Sanwaras So Bidh Dhayan Jo Kahay-Cheer lehis Mrigawat 
~ Rahai; Enh Aru Manse Kar Paw4-Cheer Lai,yee Ko Mag — 
-Lawa Awa; Sab Apan Apan Kon Dha, een-Cheer Lai,yee Kon ~ 
Bahar Ayeen; Apan Apan Linhin ~ Cheero—Mrigawat Kar 
Kaho Na Khairo”’. Here one is s reminded of Jaisis’ Mansorobar 
Ashnan Khand. 
On coming out, Mrigavat did not find her “Sari”, and she 
‘ran. back to the water. Seeing the prince standing on the bank 2 
_of the lake she addressed him reproachingly. The prince replied 
that s since about two years before when a he had first seen 1 her i in 


mak Chaleen. Sab Joban Barin; Kud ‘Karanh - wai Sabad a i 


LOUIE ye 


“gone. many fiandshins 6 on her account, but had stuck $ to the sas 
He had ot listened to the advice even. of his father and had 
_ been staying in that temple in the hope of getting her: — Mri eee 
- sivatin Na ‘Sari, Pa yee —Dha aye. Phin (Pani Manh A yee; 2. a 


: Dusae’ Baras Jani Mab “Ton. 5. “Wah Din ‘Seevae ae 
" Hoyai. Ayee-Chit Hamar linh Baur, yee; 6. Wah Din in Hutain - 


Shee Jiw. ¢ Mors, cee Man a ee hen Baras Samoya — 


Coy enn "PERSIAN SCRIPT Fa bi 


ok Bahut Dukh Kahio upara;. 6. Pityan Ayai Samunjhayon, Bahu eS 
-Bidh Keon Na Thalag Sath-Mandira Jayee Rahiyon | Yah. ned 
Thanain Mat Kaisnah Awa Hath.” | - 

_ The prince added that when she made her appearance again, eee 

a accompanied with her female friends, he rushed forward Wwith'a 
view to throwing himself at her feet. It was for her sake that Hee 
had given up perfumes, flowers, betel leaves, and even parents _ 

and the whole world. :—‘‘Phin Tain. Dusrain Dinh Dekhayai- 

- Sakhinh Sath Lai Sarwar Ayai; 2. Dekhun Toh Daur Ke. 
-Ayon-Jee Seon Pao Parey Kinh Dha,yon; 5 . Parimal Phool 
-Tanbol Bisara-Manta Pita Kutumb Sansara (Ghar-Bara)”” raed 
-Mrigavat replied that she had assumed the guise of the deer ce 

on account of the Raj Kunwar and it was for his sake that : : 

she had managed to come next time with her companions. _ 

She had chosen the Ekadas days as the fittest occasion and 

had made no delay. When she asked him about her clothes, he 

told her about the advice given by the nurse :—‘ ‘Mrigavatan. 
Kaha Sun Raya-Tumanh Lag Mirag Dhari Ham Chaya; 2. 

oe -Dusrain Toh. lag Hun Ayon—Sakhi Sahailinh Bat Lagayon; 
3. Pun Main Kahun Ekadas Kera-Ayon Beg Na layon | Bera; 

4, Keh Karan Kinh cheer Lukaya-Sakhi Sahailinh Sath Cha- : 

_ daya; os. Cheer Hamar Deh Manh Anin «Jenh: Ayes. Tink: a 
SOs Tan Samin 6. Tor. Cheer Aun Dai,yee Naparun, | Kabes 
eee Dhiyee Ham ‘Bat-Tan Man jiw Hantye. sia eal Dayon a 
ea dares Sat ? ee | | | | ae a 
Sols She asked him as to why he was not giving ne clothes: She i 
ote wanted her own clothes and would not ask for any other:— ay 
eee “Cheer Hamar Deh Kas Nan,heen-Aur Cheer Ham Phir ‘Na a 
: Cha, heen.” e The prince replied. that he would give her clothes 
of a superior quality: For. Cheer Son Uttam Cheero—An 
~. Dai,yon. Tah. Apan Khairo.” She then cursed. one who had nat 
oe taught him and given the: 456 wledge: :-—-‘‘Maro Soyee Jai,in oe 
oo Bah Sikhrawa-Yah Gayan tain Jah Seon Pawa.” He replied that 
vs he knew what was feed for him and also that in ‘the event of : 
| . sing retu Ag there. was danger of losing her! -— — 
Anain-Manmanh Kahis Bhali Bidh 


ue “Kahis Deh pan Ai 
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- Janain”; At last the prince gave. her a. fine garment which she 
put on and came out of the lake as bright as the light of the. 
full moon:—‘‘Kunwar Cheer Bhal Dinhun Onain-Niksay Phir 
Chaudas Jonhain’’. : 

Now the two being reconciled, Kunwar advanced, followed — 
by Mrigawat, the intoxicated one. The former entered the 
_ temple and both sat side by side on the same Singhasan (throne) _ 
and the nurse was told that the coveted one had been gained:— — 
- “Again Kunwar Chale Wah Pachain-Gajmaimant Awe Janu 
‘Kachain; Rahasat Kunwar Mandir Manh Paitha-Sunon. | 
-*Singhasan Opar Baitha-Dha,yah Kahis Dekh Yah OhaiJehik 
-Paim Chit Cha,yo Mohe; Baith Singhasan opar Do’u Jan Sarad - 


Sang Sath-Mrigavat Katan Har Kon Kunwar Mail Aur Hath oo 


Then Mrigavat said thatif the prince was the son of a Rajah, she 
was also of pure and noble descent:— “Tun Re Poot Raja Ka 
_ Abe-Hun Kulwant Ah Tah Chahe; Main Ras Bat Kahe Ras — 
To Seon, Jo Ras Kijiyai Bat-So Ras Rahi Duhoon Jag Takar, jo" 
_ Ras son Rang Rat.”’ The prince said that it was difficult not to 
epeeent her words for they were of one mind and heart. ‘‘Kun- 


war Kaha Kas Tor Na Maniin—Toh Jiw Hun Apan Janun.” 


_ Mrigavat offered to serve the prince as a slave and to listen to. 
all his behests. They were now man and woman eens 
‘and dice and would have the s same ideas and motives a 3 jo. 
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ae Banch Sabha Seen’ Kaba—Pati Manjh Likha As Aha; 4. Pita dn 
Mor Tumna Jug Jug Raja-Dharam Duishtal Tumna’ Kinh on 
S Chaja; 5, Baras Sahans > ‘Das Tum Kinh A. o-Saiva Bahut — me 
likhai Bahu Bha,0; 6. Dharam lig Main Tumrain Putanh ce 
o Payon Jaho Chah-Man Mansan Chit Pujai Morai Pun Tum- oe 
ee hren Ah.” 1: Pati Sab kanh Banch Sunayi-Rahsa Rao Na Ang Boog 
a “Amiyi; 2. Kunwarinh Kaha Hoha Aswaro-Rawat Payak Sab Sse 
a Parwaro; 3. Pajindhi Choot Turkam A, ,yai—Dekhat Haray So. oe 
‘Baran Suhdyai; 4. Hans Gayah Kumait Palani—Sawar. Karan. 
_ - Umho Jo Ani; 5. Ayai Kararia Aur Saraha-PanchKalyin 
- Sarahun Kaha; 6. Inder Balah Kagah Samund, Au Bhal Bhal 
 Ayai Tukhar-Baran Kaha,yi Turinh Ke Ab Inh sunah Bichar; 
-Chakar Khoor Armont Taj Taji Kandwani-An Thada Ki _ ay 
Khal Pith Pakhur; Sanuwani. Bhayai Aswér Rao Au Rane. 
Chata Maigh Danbar Bahu Tane:; Bajan Ahe Jahan Lah on 
Tora-Bajat Chalay Sabad Sab Pura; Darab Kor Ek Sath 
Lewawa-Kare Patoh Nichawar Awa; Raja Awat Kunwar Jo 
Sunan-Bha Aswar li,yai Agmanan; Utra Kunwar Johari Raja 
Rai Utar Kain La, yai—Bhayai Aswar Do,u Jan Hansat 
: Mandir Manh Ayai.”” Rajain Adhik Nichawar Gahay—Bahu 
pace S Bidha,yi Bahut Ke Lahay. Din Dui Char Bhayo Enhwan are He 
Nagar Ki Agya Ke,i Ghar Ja,i.” eS 
The happy heron-like pair enjoyed cach other’s company ae es 
uy days and days together. Nevertheless, Mirgavat_ was on the - Av 
lookout for an opportunity to get back her clothes so asto attain. 
tot hee freedom of movements:— “Raj Kunwar. Mrigawat Rani— 
oes Saras J ori Da,yee Jawani; Khelatanh Hasat Rahanh Ek Thayeen — Hse 
a —Din Din Odah Au Niranin; Mrigawat Man Manh Askahaan 300 
peas Ehkanh Jah Mor Chah Jo. Aha; Jo Re Mor Hoya Yah Chaha, ae 
Le Aih ‘Hamar Na Ga,nun. (Ga, on)- Kahis Cheer Kaisanh Kai fee 
i Pa, nun (P4,on) Udar Inha Hut Ja,nun ( Ja,on)P ee : 
ie One day the Raja, out of love for hiss son, sent a messenger to ee 
say that they had not met foralong 1 time as he had become ab- 


sorbed . in Mrigawe aut. | The prince decided | to go and pay his oe 
respects to. his fat | - Jeay; : 


by leaving the nurse with M rigavat oo 
Bact ta he : bout the ® clothes. “Din Ek Rail 
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Moh Man Awi-Manus Kunwar Bahu 
Din Bhayai Na Bhaintai Awa—Tumna Jiw Mrivawat Khinh © 
Bawa; Athi Bol Kunwar Jo Sunan-Turi Palan Mang Bahu 
Gunan; Kahis Johar pita Ke Janun—Dhayee Rah: ‘Mrigawat 
Fhanun.” But he énjoined upon the nurse to take Care 
of the clothes and keep. them | well guarded “Srawan Lag abe - 
Kah Dhaya Herdain (Heronain) Rah Sajag Bhal Bhant—Ch os 
Lukayai Dharaha Tah . Thanain Jenh Na Pao ‘Din Rat. aa 
Then the prince rode out regardless of the inauspicious moment ores 
pointed: out by the’ people: —“Ait Bol Kah Turi Chaliwa-Bha re eo 
Apniangal Sagun Na Pawa; Loganh Kaha Kunwar, Na Ja,yai ae 
Baith Khin Ek Inha,i Ganwayai; Kahis Pita Kar Mar 
_Awa-Keaisen Rahun Ja,e-Jo Pawa Fe Bid Likha Howat 1 Tai 
Soyai-Aseun Sagun Kah Kar Howai. Chala Beg Tanh Jase. 
‘Tuld,e-Rajain Dekh Kunwar Ka Ayai; Rahas Utha Bahu Raja 
Dekhat Baith Do,u Ek Tha en-Rajf Kunwar. Dhar Enhw; ant 
Jew Mrigavat Tha,en. | BE Pg ie Stee ls . | 
In the meanwhile inside the house the’ nurse fell. a 
“ victim to the charms of Mrigavat’s captivating conversation segs 
and s she allowed herself to be sent on an errand. ‘When she . ce 
: returned she found the clothes gone. How could. she: shoe 
: her face to the prince who would return shortly, and’ where. 
had the flying Rani gone : —“Mrigavat ghar Baithee Ahe} 
_ Dhayee Seon Ras Bat Jo Kahei; 2. Dhayah Ras Batanh Baus 
a ra, yis —Kaj Karay Kon Anat Paitha,yis; Be Jau lah Dhayee 
perpere tee <4 ke Ayee—Sari D Dhundai Jenh Tai Lukéyee; 4, Cheer Beliag’ 
ee Be Wah Re e Uden Daye Achkar ar Kit Gay 8 Rani; 5. Kahis sr : 


6. Rowny. Dhayee Cliahws Das. ‘Dhundhal Katahinh Ne > Wal 
soe Eee Rat Kahun Kah Again Yah_ Dukh ‘Kucho’ Na Bakt 
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: wanted to meres fice prince ‘realise her worth and jalues, The Coa : 
_ prince was to be informed that his beloved belonged to Kanchan Sah 

| Nagar and her father’ s name was Rup Murar. After giving this 

clue Mrigavat flew off:—1. Mandir Dhundh Jo Bahar Ayeee i 
Dhayee Ka Disht Bhawan Par Jayee; 2. Daikhis Baith Mandir See 


ae Par Aha-Mrigawat yah Kenh kaha; 4.KahutterHamKunwara oe 


- Daiba-Sunat Marahu Kah tu laiba; 6. Awah Utar Suhagin ‘Lal, : 


= Pit Hoyee Hamarain Man sant-Tumna Na Moh Man. Awai, nes 


_ Pit Kunwar Je Kinh Bhant.” 1. Dhayee Na Dokhan Ahe Tora- ey 
- Kah Johar Kunwar seon Mora;:.2. Aur Ah Sun Kah Kunwar - ae 
Son Bata-Mor Jiw Ahai Tah Rata; 3. Sampat Jo Pawai Sun- ey 
khain Mula ?—Takar_ Mol Najanai Bhula 4. Eh Karan Hun oe EA 
Janun Udayi-Kah Kunwar Seo Away Dhi,yee; 5. Kanchan 
Nagar Hamaro Tha,nin-Rup Murar Pita Kar Nanun; YahRe- 
Bat Kah Dhaya Apan Phin Wah Chali blag Memeo le poy a 
Pukar oh Re Inha Hut Jayai”. eee 
‘When the prince returned and saw the nurse he found ge 
situation similar to that of ““Ram Biyog”’ created by “Ravan” : nh 
He: ‘was SO upset: as. to throw himself on the ground “Pachar 
: Paray”’, tear his clothes to pieces “‘Kapar phara,”? and even to 
~ make an attempt at suicide “Ar Marey Kinh lihis Katara.” He : 
was. prepared to go to any length and even sacrifice his life for : 


 thesake of his beloved “‘Jo Jew Mang Kadh Ke Day,in” Hewould ei 


i oo obwild | a bridge like that of Ram, burn down “Lanka” ll ke Hanu- a 


: man, § go up to “Planka”’, and traverse all the seven. heavens ifhe 


ah . ‘Jahan Sunun Ham Mrigawat Nanun.” He asked the nurse if | 
a his beloved had left any message at the time of her flight:— | 


 Kanh Bahut Aparo; Aur Nagar Kar linhis Na,woon-Kanchan ue 


Pe found any clue to” Mrigavat, “Sat Sarag Charh. Dhanun Janun- — ne G 


oe : “Dhaya Punch Birah Dukh Mant4-Chalat Kahis Tumna Seon | eG | 
ug Kuch ‘Bata; Dhi,i Kaha ‘Tumna kahas Joharo-Bhaint Khant | pee 


oe Nagar. Hamiriyo’ Tha,woon; Kahis Sandes Kah Jo Kunwar _ oS 
Seon. Bilanb Na Laney. A, o—Bahut Dekh Dukh Away Marag - 
To Ham Kinh Wah Pio,’ The immediate reaction was bad 
- “Sun. sandes Sar Bhuin Dhar Mara,”, ‘People came. to admonish | 
him but Rey were 1em: elves t to be taken” to be mad. tog 
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. “Dhae. Sab Ko,u  Seidaghiieat: Loganh Baith Kunwar: Samjha- - 
s wa-Manh Samjha Loganh Baurawa.” He thought hie position 
to be similar to “Bharthari Biyog”” and decided. to become av 
“Yogi? and. abandon | every one and_ every thing. “Manta 
Pita Ko,u Na-Janan-Jogi Re $aj Sab Anan; Chadas Lok Ku-. 
Re tumb Ghar Baro—Chadas Pita Moh Sansaro.” He assumed the 
: garb of and began his wanderings like a “Gorakhpanthi | ‘San- 
_nayasi” with such trapping as the Brahman’s ‘sacrificial string i 
" girdle “Mekhla”, Kantha (beads), “Jatta” (long matted hair), 
- Chakra (revolving wheel), Mundra (ring), Jap Mala (rosary), : : © 
_Danda (staff). Dhandhor (rod with i iron rings), Khappar (You's me 


- Panwari (leg clogs) Rudrakhs (necklace) | Chala (hide), Tar : 
(wire), Bhasam (cow-dung ashes), Trisul (Trident) Kingri (Bin 
or Vina like instrument having only two steel strings and 3 or 4 
pumpkins as sounding boards), Adhari (crutch or wallet), “Chala 
_ Kunwar Mrigavat Jahan-Sikh Sendur Agam Ban Tahan; Dar 
‘ Bhaow Aiko Ah Na Karyai-Kingri Paim Bajawai Jhoryai.” 
se _ Passing through more than one forests, the prince came toa 
beautiful and important city, the Raja whereof seeing the 
: _ princely bearing of the “Yogi? elicited the story” of Mrigivat - 
and provided him with an escort and a guide i in the person of 
a wandering ‘Jangama’ ! The latter took him to the shore of a : 
- perilous sea. A man being buffetted | by” the: waves. was seen ie 
praying to God for his life. When questioned, he gave infor- 


" about to fall avictim to. the demon when another came. and the 
two. fell. fighting ; in the sea. Subsequently ona Sea Girt Moun- ; 
tain, ina fine garden, the prince saw a beautiful lady who. told | 
eee ice that she had been kidnapped by: a Demon who felt no pity on: 
= ik oahened “Rakas Kanh Hun Dukhta Dinhin—Mantain i 


og Alt thie ms. ies or cides saith 
as have given the name of the co-wife as. core oS 
Debbi ms. in Persian character, have ‘Rupman , Perhay 


earthen cup or skull), Kesar (saffron coloured cloth), Paen 


mation about a cannibalistic Rakshash. The prince: was. also . te 
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a Raghubansi Rajput and. she had been. made a captive by. a thee 
demon who came once a year:—Tun Re Tiri Achah Yah Tha, — . 
nun-Chadun Toh Suhag Kanh Janun; 2. “Yah ReBat Puchoon _ 
Kah Mohe—Rakas Kinh kas Detanh Tohai; 3. Torain Piti 
Nanun Hai Kaha-Nagar Kaun Onhan Pit Pati Aha: 4. Devi Rai _ ‘ 

Pit Nagar Siddihya—Raghobans Jo Ahe Ajodhiya; Pita Hamar 


| a Hun. Enh. Tai Dhiya-Nanun Mor Rupman Enh Kia: 6. Rekay 


- Aik Rahat Hai. ‘Tahin—Baras Dewas Aik Liyai—Yah Revs 
- Baras Asuri Ham Ayai to Enh Manh Diyain. The prince assured 
her that he would destroy the demon and he did that, Thiy 
dissipated the fear of the “‘khatri Gorkha” lady “Kunwar, Bat 
- Nirbhau Anusari-Khatri Gorkha Man Nari.” The prince destroy. 
ed the Demon:—Sat Sis Chaudah Bhudanda—Jan Ravan Ayo — Hey 
-Barwanda; Rupman Kah yah Rakas So,yai Laiyeei Osds kapay 
Ghabraway; Kunwar Kaha Saran Keh Morai-Hun Marun 
Yah Mastak Torai; Kunwar Phir A,yai Chakar Son Mara-Sis 
Tut Phir Ek Na Sanbhara; Sat Sis Son Ayo Peerit Inin Rah- : 
yo Sat Nar-Jin Sumair Kar Pha, yeto Pirthin Ghar Bhar Paryo 
Hunkir”. The thanks givings, charities and ‘solicitations’ of | 
he afflicted lady moved the prince, and he began to like he 
“Rupman Bahu Binti i Je oO ‘Gahe—Enhke Moh Kunwar chit 
 Bhaye? so ce 
> She. ee him to tell hier on oath why he had become a ou 
3 ‘and who and what he was:—Kunwar kaha Tun Jog Na Hohi- De 


a “ - Puchoon Bat Sapat Dai,i Tohi; “Kaun Nanun Ghar Kahan - 
| Pe! Tumhara-Keh Karan Tumna Jog Sanbhara. > He replied that. 
had she not put him under vow he would never had told her _ 


his life story. His father was a mighty ruler named Ganpat Deo, 


Pe s the Surajbansi Chief of Chandragarh. On seeing queen. Mriga- | 


a vat of Kanchanpur, he had lost his wits and fallen in love with 


oe . her. Then he recounted the story of his hunting adventures, co 
as the deer displaying itself in seven colours, and plunging itself, eat 


: - oe when chased, into the lake, and his undergoing penance. for. eo 
year near the lake, He also told her about the gods being pleased oe 


and. the covet ing as. the Fairy and. taking her bath, | 


ine, and tis s getting her after seizing 
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her clothes:— “To wah Sapath Na D Daitis Mohai-Maram Najar 
Manh Kah taiyon Tohai; 2. Ab sun jo. Punchai Yahi Bata- 
-Kahun Maram Ja Seon Chit Rata; 3. Pit& Mor Raja Bad- 
Wairo—Garh Chandrakar Atank Ap&ro; 4. Ganpat Deo Pita Kar 
Nanun—Suraj Bans Sidh Ham Thanun; 5. Kanchanpur ae 
Mrigavat Ranin —so Ham Dekhat Disht Bhulanin; 6. Pun- | 
chah Kaho Kaisain Tumna Daikhi Ner Na Tumha Seon Ah- 
Sapnain Dekh Nirachai Koyee So Takh Dekh Tah."-1, Din. 
Ek Khailai Gayo Ahaira Harani—Hoyai Ham Dihis Abhaira ae 
2. Baran Sat Hoyee Dehis Dikhayai~ Bhulio Chit lagio Yanh 
Dhayee; 3. Dhayon Dharai Napayon Obhay-Pa athano 
Sarwar Jiw layee Mohay; 4. Sarwar Tir Baras Din Saiva— ; 
Rakh Kin Gandharap Parseon Dewd; 5. Prasan Deo Bhayai To. 
Ayee-Ayee Sukhan Seon lag Anhayee; 6. Chali Nahayai Paryon, 
Kahis Tahan Ayee Achayon Dhayee -Dusar Bar Ayee Phin, 
Sarwar cheer layon To Jayee.” 

Then he told her how when he seized her clothes he won vher 
— and how, after, and due to her flight, he had become a Yogi. 
-. “Cheer Laihiin To A,yee Hatha—Manus Bach Ahe Ek Satha; 
 Awadho Kahis Hut Rahi Na Baja-Gayee Uda,yai Dekh Chit — 
Raja.’ Rupman was very much impressed by this great story, a 
“Rupman man Yah Bat Samanin-Suni Je o Sikh ki param : mo 
Kahani.’ Her father came to the place, saw the fallen demon, — 


and, learnt all about the prince. The. “Khatri ‘Ranan,” Deo- _ 


Rai, thought | that he had no son ‘but an only daughter i in Rup- 
man whom he would give in marriage to the prince. He would , 
not be allowed to go and must give up the garb of the mendi- 


3 ob “Deo Rai Man Asukh Apant Ap Yah Na ad irae on 


Kunwar Curae gee Utarah—Jog Tant  Bisandar Jarah; “Rdha 
Raj Pat Toh Deo o aneFat Jet Palat Ke Le-’ age oe however 
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Kaho; 1 Pasra Kaj Biyah Kanawa—Neotd ae Des Sab Awa. a ‘ 


And marriage did take place ; 


‘But the prince continued to cherish the chong of his fet ce 


love and was ever on the look out to slip out in quest of Mariga- | 


: -vati. Rupman scented the danger and was particularly afraid — e 


7 . | of the observations — of Dharamsars and moving Jogis and: 
oF the old craze of her husband and once confined herself toe 


. her bed | “Lai Khatwat Pari Wah—Rani’”’ Kunwar Sunah a My 

Wah Jayai. Sukhani; Sabha Phor Mandir ‘Manh > Awa- 
- Dekhat Phir Kai Ansu Chalawa’’ when the prince tried toe: 
| pacify her she could not be deceived, ‘Kunwar Kaha Kas Rowah aes | 

- Nari-Tumh Ho Mori Pran Andhari; Hun Pardesi Ah Bhikhari- 
- Tumna Na Karah Man Par Jiw Bhari; Kahis Kunwar Ham 


- Seon Chaturi,in-Jo Re Chara,ya Tain Ham GA,in; Dhut Janun e 
‘Bujha,in Au Kuch Kuch Chatura,i-Dhar Tumhar Yah Tha, i in, 


-Ahe Chit Man Anat Av4,i.” At last he had his way, puton the 


Jogi’s garb, and moved out on the pretence of hunting. A Gorakh- 

panthi had come and reference had been made to Kanchanpur, 2 
“Jap Thap Kar Bahar Awa-Ayes Parath Ek Pawa; Puncha 
Kaun Des Seon Ayah Ko Gorakh Ko Chail-Prukh Nath Kar 


| Ah Hamaryo Gorakh Parseon Khail”—The elusive | prince 
left his followers astounded : 1 “Log Kunwar Ke Sath Jo Aha, ae ay 

ee i-Kahinh, Kunwar Sawaj Sang Raha,i 1; 2. Punchat ‘Chalahu © : 
; Hamanh Tinh Jan, heen—K unware Bilanb Lag Dinh Kan, hee; es 


es. Dundhat Aye Turi Pai Pawa-Kahinh Kunwar Baghan Tals 
.  Khawa; 4. Bagh Singh Jo Khayo Hoyai-Chinh Na Jayai Paya 
cee an Ko, yal i-D undhat J enh Das P hirke Ayai-Lak Tanwayai Kunwar : : “ 
ees Nia Payai; 6. Chhorwat Chalai Sabi Ghar Kon, Kahinh Kah Ki 

ee eS Laib-Deo. Rai J oO Punchhai Ham Kon Kaun Uttar Ham Daib. De oa 


. As: regards the reaction of Rupman, ‘Jag. Panin Bin Kanwal oo 


we  Sukha, ai-Suntanh Rupman Ga,i Kumbhla,ai; Rupman oe a 


ens Tusar Jan Mari-Jas Parain Hainwant Rut Jari.” ae eee 
-“Khand ‘Rupman” is followed by “Khand Gadariya” here coe 


1 oa we find a shephered posing himself as the host | and devotee oe 
- mendicant: “Again Ayai Jo. Dekhai ‘Kaha- ae 


Be ne of the panel , 
- ari harwaha; Phir Je o Gadaa Daikhis Phir : 
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. Ke Manus Koyes Aik Ro ,o-Daur, Again Ke Ketayee Pahun Kah 
Re Buld,o; Kahis Aj Tumna Pahun Morain-Bhakat Dai,un Pa, _ 
on La,gun ‘Torain.” The ‘Shepherd’s | offer to become his . 
guide and show the way to attain his goal was very “gratifying 
to the prince. Fo. Panth Joha,hu Dehun Dekh, ai-Agua Deb- _ - 
‘Tahan Laija, ai; Panthak Na,nun Kunwar, Jo: Sunan-Bha. ae : 
Anand Manmah Das Gunin; Chala Lai,wa, ai Sath Apnain, y 
: Again Bha Wah J A,yai-Jai Biswas Karay Kanh Takar, Batanh ue 
laitis 14, ai.”? But he turned out to be a cheat, a man devouring 
demon, and carrion-eater. Fortunately when that “Rakas : 
Bhula” Wahi Gadariya Duta” was down. with his heavy | 
devilish meal “Ghi,ai Agha, ai Pait Bhar ‘Dakarai-Phin Sowai ne 
etc.”, ‘‘the princely wanderer ran away for his life, and 
though followed, he escaped from his clutches after having — 
wounded and blinded him, by throwing dust into his eyes, 

_ The prince once in a fine cold night saw from a hiding place 
4 beautiful pigeons which rolled down and became transformed 

‘into charming women “Char Parewa Apurb A, ai” ; 
| - “Chahun lot Kai Bhes Phirawai-Rup Istri Dharanh Suhawa”: 
a and by another magical — spell” 4 dancing peacocks. were 

: brought forward “Mantra Bol Hunkar > ‘Bul,yai—Char Mor — 
_ N&nchatBhal A,yai’’. The prince passed a frightful night, appre- 
. ending all this as the work of the blinded shepherd, and _ 
running for his life next day: sat down for rest from the blazing . 
sun under a tree. | See ea  an G TE ay ne LA ee 

“We- now: “come to “Khand ‘Mrigavat”” of which | the 
chief feature i is the account een PE ‘the fieetne damsel of. 
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‘Rahai lubhudhi Hun Bha,ai” Then she told them about the | os 
quest of the coveted one from the temple, about the bath,and 
the seizure of her clothes. Next she referred to the call to the ; a 
_ Kunwar from his father which gave her an opportunity to ree ah 
cover her hidden clothes by putting the nurse off her guard, ent 
She had, however, sent a message to the prince through the nurse: 
that if he could face and overcome the difficulties on the way ee eae 
ee and reach her place, Kanchanpur, he mignt get her. hs 
Shortly after this Mrigavat’s father, Rup Mur4r, died :—Rup ee 
Murar Bhayai Paryas4-Kait Payan Gayai Kabilasa’’, and as he pia 
had no male issue, Mrig4vat was placed on the throne as the queen. ae 
_ “Poot Nanah Jonh Raj Abharai-Kah Kah Kanh TilakSanwa- 
_ rai; Mahanti log Minati As Awa,—Mrigavat Kanh Raj Baitha- 
wa.” She being a religious minded lady, held a grand feast to 
which all, including Jogis, Jatis, Jangamas, Sannayasis etc. were 
also welcomed. The princely mendicant was one of them. He 
had got an inkling from the whisprings of a pair of birds and ae 
followed them in their flight. oe 
eee We now come to another ‘khand’ containing an account of the 
arrival of the prince at -Kanchanpur and meeting’ his friends. . 
oe The prince playing on his “Kingri’’ attracted every body and — Ree 
he was called by the queen of the place. “Kingri!® Lehis Biyog oo 
We Bajawa-Sabhin Sunan Daikhai Wah Awa; Nagari!? Sabi Biyog eee 
er Santa, e-Ghar Ghar Ehi Bat Chala,e; Jogi Aik Katanh Bhat 
re : a Awa-Birah Biyog Santap Bajawah; Yahu. Bat Mrigavat Suni- | | eet 
oe Meo. Aik Ao, Bahu Guni; Aggya Bhi,ai Bulawah Ta,hai-Pucha,:-* 
fn Kaun Des Ka Ahai.” The prince who was asked tocome 
eae mo es could not remain hidden i in the garb of the mendicant— oe 


Hon . Be ‘Shri Pandhatayn Chaturvedi in his book ‘Sufi i Kavya Sangrah’ errowed gc 
ee what he calls ‘Mrigavati. Darbar’. and ‘Rajkumar-Mrigavati Milan’ fromthe =~ 
Jess 25th stanzas found i in seven folios of the Kaithi ms, - of Kalabhawan, Benaras 
_» These stanzas in Delhi ms.. range from 204 to 228 on ff. 44a-49a. Twas fore 
Roe it tunate to see the typed copies of the Kalabhavan ms. through the courtesy ‘of 
my friend Shri Uday Shankarji. Not only hig oral but the: texts “also fa 
Sees differ in various’ places, eran ae: 
ae 16, ‘This is line 4 of stanza 266” (Delhi) aan 146 (Benaras) 


17. These have been taken from the succeeding chaupai. ‘There a are some- we | 
minor variations the ¢ , rative value whereof can be: ‘eatimgted ey Hod i. 
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“Phin Mrigavat Niyar Bulawa-Punchis aun Des Sonon Awa: Shee 
Apan Bat Kahas Dehun Mohai-Jogi. Rup. Na Dekha, in Tohai’”® ae 2 
The prince replied that he had arrived i in disguise i in that place ee 
in search of one who had stolen his heart | “Kahis Jiw Ham Kana 
Churawa-Tah Dhundhai Kinh Ham Bhais  Phiriwa; Khoj 
Karat Hum Ayon Dhundhat, Sor Jor Ath Kanun—Au Bahutanh 
Kai Churi,yis Pa,yis Lai-own Tehnak Hun Na nun.” Mrigavat | 
said to her attendants:—*Kahis Jog Yah Janam Na Ho,ai— — 
Rakunwar Yah Ahe So,ai; Muskura-i Sakhin Son Kahi—Dekh neues 
Yahi Kunwar Wah Aha. Hun Jo Kahat Tumna Son Din ‘Bata fe 
“Yahi Kunwar Hamrain Mad Manta; Ain, hin cheer Ham lehun — ra 
Aha-Ham Lag-tain Aganit Dukh Saha’’. She now beautified and. 
adorned her person and welcomed him to his bed saying that 2 
‘she had not offered her devotion before but was now at hiss. 
disposal. “Rani Dekh Kunwar ka Ayee-Utar Saij Seon Thade 
Bhayee; Beg chari chal Kahis joharo—Awahu Samin karah Ahao; 
-Tehiya Bhukut Na Dinahun Tohai-Saij Paith Paras Ab Morai; 
“Rajpat Jehwan lahu Samin, Au Hun DAasi Tumhar-Chalahu | 
- Saij yah Suna Baithah, Tun Re Prukh Hun Nar; Do,u Saij Par _ sees 
- Baithai JA, ai—Mrigavat Phin ‘Bat Chala,ai”’. Rajkunwar also ae 
“recounted the dangers and adventures he had to undergo 
‘during the course of his search for her and told her about the — 
lady whom he had rescued. from. the demon, and his” marriage ae 
with her, and also about the man-eating “Charwaha” ; who 
misled him, pretending: to be his host and guide. Then they — 
_ began to live as husband and wife An Ho,ye Sab. Des. 
_ Manjhari— ‘Tumna ‘Raja Hun ‘Nar Tumhari.” | Si ee \ 
foe Eke, unexpected. length of the ‘paper necessitates, skipping . 
Z over much that is aan to be noticed in about half of the : bool : 


Samui alae with a pone ee : 
é chants or the Banjaras, and shay bappesed io meet “tthe lov ? aff | 
| ed | Rupee This. es the oe pee at : ‘he hear 
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| they delivered hes message, and told the prince of the pangs of es 
Re separation of his other wedded wife. They said “Nagar. ee 
_ Sidhiyan Utroyon A o—Minus Aik Le Gayo Bula jo", and peeks 
described Rupman as “‘Birah Biyog Santap Bakhani-Pan Phul cs 
Kuch Sadh Na Mani; Bat Kahan To oes a Daiji— 
‘Khinn Mar Khinn Mar Mar Sansen Lai,i” e - Mrigavat : ey 
immediately _ agreed to accompany her aia to. ae 
ae - father-in-law’ s house. and suggested that the eldest on, ae 
Rai Bhan, should be left as the ruler of the place — Rai Bhan gest 
Kinh Dijiyai Rajo-Bilamb Na La, ai Kijiai Ajo.” The prince." 
had passed some four happy years at Kanchanpur with Mrigayat ea 
who bore him two sons “Char Baras Kanchanpur Bhayai—Raj- a ee 
Kunwar Kinh Sukh Manh Kiyai; Dui Poot—Mrigavat Jajai— 
Rai Bhan Kah Rani Bulayai; Karan Rai chota Kar Na,nun- — 
Rai Bhan Seon Dusrain tha,nun. “Rai Bhan Kinh Dinhun eed 
Tika—An Bhayai Jas Ram Kalika”. As for the younger son 7 
Karan Rai, he was a child and was to accompany his parents to eis ' 
_ Chandragarh. The caravan started with Mrigavat in “Chandol” 
_ (sedan chair with 2 poles) and Karan Rai in the lap of his nurses, 
_. They met the shepherd on the way. “Ja,e Gadariya Dekhai 
 -‘Kaha-Andhar Bhayo Baitha Wah Aha.” Traversing a distance - 
of 30 kos they came to Sidhiya, the place of Rupanalso 
“Kos Tis Ek Tahan Seo in Nagar Sidhya Ah—Kunwar oS 
- Dolinh: Patha, yai- Agman Ton Rupmam Than jah” just: : oe 
_. when she was taking omen from the flight of the. crow! 730% 
ae “Tatkhan Rupman Kag Udawai-Udh Kag Jo Sai in. A jway; Le 
: Che Dudh Bhat Tehi Dehun Bhojan......Aj Sa,in. Jo Away Pahuns 00 
oS chain, Udh Jab. Tumh. _Akas”’. After some hesitation Mrigavat Spel 
vas. prevailed | upon to. allow _ the. king to take the co-wife [ee 
| oe also “Inhan Bat Yah. Kunwar Jo- Kahay-Mrigavat Seon Jo — ee 
Kuch Ahay; Kahas Biyah Na Chade Jay,ai—Au JoKahKuch 
- Saukain Pard-ai; “Mrigavatain Bojh Man Dekha, AbNa cliniay pene 
ee Kuch Mor—Kahis Soyee Sar opar Morain, J oru chit-Hai Tor” ee 


oe of, “Chandaban i in my paper ‘published- in. Current studies of Patna College. Deen 

As iezards the remaining two stanzas about two other months not available 
ears there, and supplied by Delhi ms., they could be of no help p in recons structing 2 

the vee which sae Been | he chie! PUTpORE of this Paper ee oa 
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Raja Ganapat accorded right royal. fecbption to his son ‘who. 

introduced his wife and said that Rupman. was the daughter 

of Raja Deo Rai who had given his whole Raj J to him. One a | 

when the prince was outon his hunting excursion, his sister had 
a talk with Rupman which caused the rivalry of the co-wives to 
flare up with such intensity that both of them after exchange of 
hot words began to practise | ‘Khatwat’ (confinement to bed) : 
and the parents as also the prince had very hard time of ate. 
During the course of a hunt of a ferocious lion, the prince - 
~ fell from his elephant which had turned mad and died. His son, 
Karan Bai, was about to kill himself with adagger when people 

snatched the weapon away from. his hand. Mrigavat and Rup- 
man both became “Sati”, The twenty years rule ofthe lady ended 


and Karan Rai was enthroned. ‘“Mrigavat Au Rupman Laike — 3 


- Sarin Kunwar Kai Sath— Bhasam Bhayeen Sab Jar Kai Chinh 
Raha Nai Na Math: “‘Mahtai Neki Johi Badh Bhari—Tinh 
Apan Manh Kia Bichari; Jo Kuch Honi Kinh s0 Bhainta- 
Bidh Ka likha JA yai Na Meetia; So. Re Karah Jenh 
Raj _ Raha,yai—Hamren Royaitan Jo Bajhia,yai; wai 
_ Kinh Jenh Triya: Ki Rajo-Hampar Bis Baras kar Rajo;, 
: Karanh Rai Kinh Ghar Le» Ayai—An- ‘Singhasan Par oS 
‘Baithd,ai’”. The game of. death | was | played by the one 
Eternal. ‘The grief of the populace — OE Chandargarh was” 
so great that about half of them, particularly the attendants. 
of the deceased, and all except the Brahmins and the gold-smiths, : 


practised. self destruction:— “Chut Bidh Ko, ii Na Rah Akaila- oe 


‘Karta Kair Jarat_ Eh Khaila, 2. Bekar. Sar, raj Bari Jarai—Au : 
2 N Awanahin Sar Upar Parai; 3. Sarai Bahut Et Pan Khilawat — 
= Agta Jara Jo Pant Mia, wat A ee ape Daint San 


. Nari—Banbhan Be Na Aaiat Sunara, 6 , 
pape Nuh J arai Bhasat Manarvio.—Bin je | - a nr 


‘19. . Pandit Chaturvedi Shri Uday Shankerji Vudotes a | 
. in Kaithi'script: But hey ve. 
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ie date of composition, and the genesis of the contents ae his oS 
poem. He says that the story was originally ; in Bindat oo 
(current among the Indians) but it was subsequently versified Dome 
and sung by the poet in his own systematic way, supported 
by arguments, in the first half of Bhadon Singh Ras of 1560.’ : & 
| ‘Then he explained the meaning in detail and dealt. with : 2 
Jog, Sringar and Bir sentiments etc. ‘“Pahilain Hindui 
ed Katha Ahai-Phin Re Gana Tarkai (Turki ?) Le Gahai; rie Phin tae 
- Ham Khol Arth Sab Kaha—Jog Singar Bir RasAha; 3. Jehiya 
: Pandrahi Hut Sathi-Tehiya Yah Chaupania Ganthi; 4. Kahat oe 
‘Bhakha Jo Ahanh Manjha— Pandit Bin Bujhat Ho Sancha; 5, _ a 
Pahila Pakh Bhadnon Janu Ahai—Singh Ras Singhanh Tarehai; Pe 
6. Bahut Arth Hunh Eh Manh Ko,i, jo Sudh Seon Ko,i Bujh- ae 
Kahiyon Jahan Lag Pariyon Jo Kuch Wahi Ha,yeen Be Sujh. Pry i 

The concluding stanza® is also well worth quoting in full, 
“Wahi Aik Jablag Tan Sansi-o BinKahatNaBhayainWah Asa; 
2. Nit Kar Ah Rah Nit Ohai-Nit Parsaneon Howo Wah Mohai: ae 
3. Ahnis Chad Sab Kaja-Ant Rah Okar Raja; 4. Pratham Ant vhs 
Kaj Jeh. Saiteen—Sanwari JechChad Bidh Chaiteen; Dy Monkh : 
ae (Aik) Aur Bidh Kaitain-Bidh Okar As wah Laitain; 6 Ahai Jo Re 
le Ris Wah Karain, So, Re Doa Jag Pa,o—Jag Do,non Ka aes 
Ahanh Jag Manh Aur Bahut Hunh Sa,0”. So long as there is 0 
mo a breath left in the body, there is no owe for me if I do not a 
say what. He commands me to say. I must always worship eae 
Him who is always so compassionate and enchants me. Hehas _ ae 
a, Been and will remain Ever-lasting. Itis He who can bestow-lasting ce 
Mya 3 peace if you, | having given up all other worldly desires and re 
ae occupations: of days and nights, make him reign. supremein 
ae your heart. Itis He through whom you get your: first and oF 


oe reading of the fist ive ines and I: may be permitted to venture the suggestion Ee 
that they have missed the mark here as elsewhere. As they misread clear 
_. Suharwardi as “Sarwar Do Duhun” so. they accepted “Pahli Hiyai Dui 
Katha aho-yog Singar Birdh Ras Kaho” If the reading ‘Turki? be correct, the ea 
eee question of the scriptof the original mss. willalsobe solved. aire 
90. Neither the Chaukambha nor the Bikanir mss. contains the conchiding ae 
oe stanza. JT have been told. by my Tearned colleagues « of Patna. University (Shree " 
mat agannath Rai Sharma, Shri Jaidev Mishra, Shri Anand Mishra and Shri 
_ Dineshwar Sinha etc. to whom Iam so much_ indebted for the help that they 
have occasionally” rendered. to. mary that the metres of this stanza are at planes, 
somewhat hace | y | : oy 
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: last purpose served. And on attaining | Hin you can ‘throw. 
away the means by. which - you got him. Salvation is one 
where as the means are many. That means is right which : 
can take you to Him. All the world knows: ‘that the pairs 


(Mohksha Bidhi) are. SO- inextricably bound with Hin. | The | : a 


world 1 is in them and they: are in the world, | as eng 
‘The extracts quoted above will enable the readers to realise : - 
the need of reconstructing the story as. told by. the Poet, and also 
appraising: the value, authenticity, and perhaps the contempora- | 
| neity*! of the Delhi miss. as compared with those found i in Kaithi 


| Script t Neither Space nor time permit considerations of; matters 2 


of cultural interest which can be gleaned from this ‘Prem Katha’ 


of, the. 15th 16th century Muslim poet. Qutban | has mentioned — Be 


his poetical penname in more than 6 places, | but we know. little. . 
or nothing from them about the philosophic poet and moralist 
as he was. Some of his lines read as maxim? e.g. “Jo. Kuch 
Honi Kinh So bainta-Bidh Ka ‘Likha n -Jayai N a Mainta.” 


tL, 


‘The medieval Muslim “poet gives mae evidence of . 


aes an Vide ante for the basis of the: surmise. : “gions bh ‘there i is no sure 
ae proof of the mss. being as old as the author, it is practical y complete and ‘self 
. sufficient, leaving out nothing of the essential features: Of a classical Hindi 
‘Prem-Katha, and the corrections, substitutions, and addition, made in the — 
. margin, forming the textual portion: of the Kaithi mss., have got their own sig- 
nificance. As for the variation between the different mss, the more polished 
and Sanskritized expressions such as ““Laghu. Drigh *? for “Chota Bara pand the ~~ 
additional explanatory and elucidatory stanzas" which may give a better — 
-and more continuous reading betray a different hand. Poor Qutban was 
‘reciting the old. Indian folk song for the common, people, the meaning where- . 
of would be. quite clear to his readers.or hearers without the help of a Pandit. 
| Be himself says :-—Kahat ‘Bhakha eae, Abanh Meat pete Binu Bag at 
Ho Sancha.” eas me oun 
1a One has been. sueady § 


re ineha’ At ery ‘UlangSis Na D 
ce g2)??; Kutba | bh 
_ Sukhain, Jal Bhar Bhar / want—’ 
| Tayden Biyoz—Ham chit eyeu E 
aT | ° M 
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his acquaintance with Hindu religion, s scriptures, mythology, 7 
traditions, manners and customs, and he seems to be thorou- a he 
ghly saturated with essentially Indian culture. But he was — 
a good, and ‘perhaps a well read Muslim, for in the stanzas 
es devoted to God and the Prophet the words of the Quran and we 
the Hadis are found to be very aptly used and interpreted, 
_ Like others he strictly follows the Indian poetic traditions f 
and avoids non-Indian words and expressions, and even the 
is fairly large number of sweet scented flowers mentioned by an 
him, suchas Kusum, Malti, Baila, Chamaili, Nagesar, Bholsari, AA 
- Kanud (Kund), Newari, Seoti, Champa, Kataki Gulai, Karna, Se 
| Son Jarad, Juhi, Dauna ‘Marua etc. are all Indian. But this | 
| exlusively Indian ‘spirit had to break down when the horses‘had — 
to be mentioned and described. Samund; Kumait, Taji, Tukhar he 
etc. had to be brought in with Hans, Gayah, Sanwar Karan, 
Sirja Karar, » Turang, Panch Kalyan, Palani, Kandwani® ae 
ete. Qutban’ S Barahmasa is perhaps, the first standard piece 
‘traceable in Hindi, - ‘though Mautana- Daud’s Chandaban® 
also shows its traces, and we get also from him the idea of the 
“grief stricken. long separated wife pouring out her heart before 
the birds as we find in the case of Rupman and the ‘Kagi’. 
It is interesting to find our poet referring to “Bharat Pingala” aed 
Rae | and mentioning all the important Rags and Ragins which S 
.. -were 36 in number (6x5+6): —‘“Baje Saj Sabad. Sab Thapai- — aes 
Ve chawag Sapuran. Rag Alapai; Au Chathis Bharja. Aha,een— oe 
. Bale Rag Pach Pach > kaha,een”, as. follows:—(a) Bhairo and ee 
hea Se Madhi Malti, Sandhura, Bangla, Bairatik, Gunki ? (b) Kausik 
ee and. Gauri, Deokali, Todi, khanbhavati, kun kumbh. (c) Hindol ee 
oe aad Desakh, Bairari”, Nant, Sahjagta ? 2, ‘Avadi (d)_ Deepakad oe 
 Kanod, Pat Manjari, Panch Barangana, Kera,i? (e) Megh and 
YN Malsari, 1 Rasacgs, Barat, Disasaarh, adhe, (f ) Sri Rdg and Head 


ee oe ‘Beteeeaces to ‘Jenatgoa: son of Raja Parikshit, “Suda, Bilan, ee ues 
ae Bhoj, Bhairon. Nand i in stanza 264. | oe 
oo QB “Sirja Samunda, Siyak, Sailiya, te Surang’-—Mushit, Panch Kalyan : 
umaita, Kehari.. Ranga (Susan with. thanks to “Udayshankerji) _ anite sete 
~ 26. The Stray pag daban have stanzas on ‘Aghan’ ‘Chait ss ‘an d oe 
Pus and the Tark’ ind at t emnpndty « of earth? wad te follow’. . 
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Hem Kali, ‘Ma’tar, Gujri, Bhuyun (Bhim), Bhilasi, chatto 3 > 
Lastly the poet’s descriptive power | also attracts one’s. notice. : Te : 
“Rowat Pitat Bhakarat Chalai-Bandhan_ Kamar Sis Au aed 


€.8. 
Kholai.” As for the literary value of the work, only those | 
who are competent for the task may say something about it. a — a 


KALIDASA ON “LIPI” AND ADHYAYANA” __ 
$. V. Sohoni 
ee A great depth ot meaning was eceeveyel in n this stanza— at : 
aR RIEETRTTT TTT: aaatfrefiaa: | 
_ feddaraqugeia aie aa waiter aamafamau 
R. V. ain 28 
Arthur Ryder translated these lines as follows— 
“The baby hair must needs be clipped; yet he 
Retained two dangling locks, his cheeks to fret; aoe 
And down the river of the alphabet A 

He swam, with other boys, to learning’s S sea.” , a 
_ One may imagine a row of young children, all of sil age, “ ED 
_ Studying their alphabet, one of them with a “sikha” and others 
_. having tufts of hair i in kaka-paksa style, which moved when they : 
moved their heads, v while sitting down to learn by rote. _ ‘It was eee 
= a group of such children whose sight suggested to Kalidasa an a 
| illustration of a Devanagari consonant declined in its 12 forms mo 
Co ae with vowels, as is being done in this country, ever since letters of: Ie 
| Devanagari alphabet were evolved. As is well. known, chil- 
my dren, in ancient India and quite commonly even now, have to 
—-Tead aloud a letter so that both the form of its writing and its 
oe sound < are associated i in their mind. For letters and their appro- ae 
. c priate sounds both must necessarily be learnt first, before embar- S 
a king on any. further literary adventure. _ | See 
~ Raghu, leading his ¢ companions, is mentioned first and described ie 
a 3 aa ae: (with | a single lock on crown of head) in stating 
this: Kalidasa closely followed Kautilya who had observed, me 
| “qeate went fata aemt dacs 1” opiaren “2131. When 
| a consonant is leclined j in its 2 eat there are mata on ses oan 
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a Scala”. Tt is clear why these children had to be of equal age, St | 
: aaah: ; or why afraa: was deliberately employed—it a vans, ene 
“coming in steady sequence,” (aq+Ea:). : ae 
This analysis would be better appieciated and Kalidasa? S 
suggestive words found to lead to a most exquisite picture, ifthe 
script prevalent in his time were taken into account. viz. the - es a 
box headed Brahmi of Vidarbha. One may then see for oneself eae 
how exact was this parallel (vide Fig. I). An outline of : a scene : | 
in Barhut sculptures showing young pupils learning by. rote, af 
would be found in Fig. II. Thus this verse is an epigraphist’ 30 
delight. Kalidasa’s robust humour i is seen leaping out, time and : : 
again. He has sketched here a picture no less interesting than 
that in. A. Conan Doyle’ s story of the Red Headed. League, . 
where an alphabet was constructed by using simple outlines of | 
human ‘figures, in different “poses. | 
A row of letters can be read silently, but such reading 
would not quite help; and learning by rote is a process where 
sound. is important. In fact, correct pronunciation was a 
principal object to be diligently pursued. Like many a great | 
| genius, Kalidasa was attracted by associations Ber weey a letter. 
and its sound and between sound and its ‘meaning. on this : 


context a pun on ‘aTena’ is obvious—a_ study of cohabit 
i involved not only reading letters, but reading them aloud. — 
Students of Panini are aware that examinees were ranked accord- ne 
ing to the number of mistakes in. their pronunciation during art 
; oral test. - Patafijali has mentioned reading aloud and reading — ao 
softly { ii. 1,2 (7) +s ‘The tet ‘adhyayaria’ as ised by Panini has : 
been explained by 4 commentator as to mean “‘in the sense ofthe 
: repetition by the pupil of the syllables in ‘the order i in which they : 
issue from the lips of the teacher” — a gaol he Re, 
ERAT ee TET arora, areca tae — ain ater te 
(quoted by R. K. Mookherji i in | ancient ene a Educa | 


page ee ‘The word ah 
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7 aT The different forms of a letter. were prondimnicad in Ss fae 
: “prescribed sequence | to . help memory, following. the sounds 
uttered by a teacher. | : | ae 

This helps understanding anoier: stanza of Kalidasa i in which a 

| has again discussed “adhyayana’’ or learning by rote— _ a 

aera dat aeard ferza . 


 agergeqaaer ardiefefearraa nu R. V. [XV] 9 ee 
Tn a preceding stanza he had specifically referred to what was : S ae 
a clear meaning of ‘Satrughna’— | 
-afedara aaet det ears Tera: | fc 

efeafaa ararer aardaft fag u R. Vv. [XV] pine ae 
He had ‘this meaning strictly in view; and wanted to suggest ae 
that while Satrughna himself going out involved movement of _ see 
aq killer of enemies’ and thus no reinforcement was really neces: “ 
sary, an army following him asa help, at the command of Rama oe 
(therefore of a gurujana or an elder), was like learning by oe 


rote connoted by verb &, being followed by ‘adhi’ only as - 
| ahelp. It is clear that ‘eratéay’ has been inserted to corres. 
7 pend: to ‘gurumukha’. - The simile is perfect. 
How a study of an alphabet through repetition in. be 
: manner, as initial step ; in education, leads ultimately to fathom : ges 
depths of meanings of words in large literary undertakings, has ee 
been also indicated and was a main attraction of this verse : ; ee 
wae eager Later, Kalidasa has compared acquis 
oe of four vidyds to crossing the four seas— ae 
- fem: aad: aT ward: SRreaaeT sageareat: te: 
ms < ferent: watt aifa fitz efector: w Sa 
Cone RY, am) 30 AS 
= ae was ; another: neat student of words their meanings and? 
: sounds, viz. Banabhatta, who ‘wrote, azeaet are THe SATS. oe 
ce amare which ‘nadi* or river was involved in wat qa ae 
_was clarified with a pun on “avert”, which means, either 
ont the bank of the Saraswati (river) | or. on the edge, ie. initial ee 
: step of learning. He thus furnished a spataing: foot note; aa we 
it were, to this beautiful: onde of f Kalidara,, Cae 
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THE MUDRA OF ‘RAKSASA’ IN VISAKHADATTA’S _ 
‘MUDRARAKSASAM 
Be ere 
S. Vi Gohan ooh Oa es 


"The title ‘Mudraraksasam’ is explained ; as awar aime wee 
ue “where Raksasa was won over oe a signet ving ie 


pespects, turns mainly upon how Canakya takes use , of a 
signet ring of ‘Raksasa’ obtained by one of his spies through 
_ pure accident. Time and again, Canakya emphasised his con- 
viction that well directed effort! gave success; and that only ae 
- fools blamed their fate. In other words, he subscribed to. o a 
a positive and scientific outlook. A rationale of a signet ring is _ ie ae 
“pest furnished i in numismatic terms. Accordingly, certain details aman 
given in this drama about ‘Rakgasa’s’ signet ring, deserve Be 


ae ee  MUDRARAKSASAM pomene. me 


| : étriking sitnile ie jucebiies how that signet ring came to a stop e 
anid him—he said that it t looked like a well pe young Jad oo. 

| of ee a iadyenkcoanly | See ose Aviarawatt ees oe 
ass and also in the Ajanta frescoes { (Figures Tand II). Thering, there. 
oes fore, could be assumed to have had a circular shape with ae 
a flat. piece attached to it on one side. ‘That flat piece could bes : 
used as a stamp—which is not at all a rare arrangement, While 

: dropping. down, the signet ring must have come toa halt when it ay 
rested on its flat portion. The spy did not tell Canakya that he : 
read the name ‘Raksasa’ on. the signet ring while it was rolling, | ‘ wey 
He must have read it on picking it up and after examining Ite 
“These are some reasonable inferences about the size and the 
shape of the signet ring; and figure ITI is based on them. ae 
“Secondly, about the ' name Raksasa’ engraved upon it. It bee 

is clear that in a seal ora signet ring, the mould would read a 
letters backwards! in order to give, in the stamp, the > correct — 
“sequence of letters. Thus the first letter in such a seal or ring 
read from left to right, would be the last letter in the word eg 


_ : for Raksasa- @ and not WT. (I am = assuming that @ was pro 

: nounced as G, which would. perhaps be readily. conceded). mi 

ee | That this signet ring contained the name ‘Raksasa’ and. pers 

: “haps not so. much any detail of his official designation seems: toe 

ne _ have been emphasised whenever this ring is discussed among the fod 

aoe -— dramatis® personae. The word “aw? is used ; -and that. word» 7 

eS ~ becomes significant. For-present purposes, however; it is enough 

Sieh eh note: that the. letters must necessarily. have been put in ‘their u 

reverse order on the: signet ring—and whether these were the only. 

a letters on that - signet ing is s immaterial, for reasons which are 
es stated later. a | a 


- This i is. ‘the norma}. way. vee using a 5 seal. 
OB: the | Spy Teports ; ARATE ATT -TRRaET ATHTT CITT 

: ara AUTRES Ph There ~ is. also. a stage direction | about Cioaiye, 
rrater eet Teta aga : areata em (Act T) ae 

Th Sakatadasa. tells RAR himself ° AR: aerate AT 
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_ I venture to suggest that Visakhadatta “was” hinting very - 
broadly at some very important facts in Gupta history concerning _ 
Candragupta’s II succession viz. that his predecessor had been 


loyally served by a great minister; acute tension and war between =~ 
that predecessor and Candragupta; and that minister being 


; persuaded, ultimately, to serve Candragupta. aU egos 
a This important sequence has been stated in unmistakable 
‘terms by an Arab historian writing in 1026 A.D. Hehad _ 


6. Elliot Vol I (pp. r10-112). oe ie 7 ce 
. “History of Rawwal and Barkamaris—When Rasal died his eldest son _ 
- Rawwal assumed the sovereignty. It happened that acertain king had a_ 
daughter of great intelligence. Wise and learned men had declared that the 
man who should marry this girl should become king of four climes. All the. 
kings and princes of the Hindus sought her, but no one pleased her except 
Barkamaris, who was very handsome. When Barkamaris brought her home 
his brother said, as she pleased you so does she please me. Then he took 


the girl with her handmaids. Barkamaris said to himself “The damsel chose 


me for my wisdom and there is nothing better than wisdom.’ So he gave 


8 himself up to study, and associated with learned and the Brahmanas, till he 


reached such perfection that he had no equal. __ 


we _ When the rebel who was expelled by their father (Rasal) heard the story 


of the damsel, he said “Can they who do such things occupy such aposition ?? 


So he led an army and put Rawwal to flight. Rawwal with his brothers | 


oe and nobles all went to the top of a mountain where a strong fortress had been 
built. Then they set guards on the summit and felt secure. But the enemy 


got possession of the mountain by stratagem, and besieged the fort, and was 


near upon taking it. Rawwal then sent to sue for peace, and his enemy said— 


- “Send me the girl, and let every one of your chiefs send a girl. I will give — 
these girls to my officers, —then I will withdraw.”’ Rawwal was dejected, but 


os hehad a-wazir, blind of both eyes, named Safar, of whom he enquired what 


was to be done. He advised him to give up the women and save his life. 
He might then take measures against his enemy, butifhe lost his lifewhat = = 
would be the good of children and wife, and riches. They resolved upon.this = 
 eourse, but just at this juncture, Barkamaris came in, and.after making his 
salutation, said “I and the king are sons of the same father; ifhe willacquaint 
me with his opinion, it may be that I may be able to suggest something,—-do 


not take my youth into consideration.” So they informed him of the facts. 


He then said, ‘It seems proper that I should take my life for the king: let an. 


order be given for me to be dressed like a woman, and let all the officers dress. 


_. their sons in like manner as damsels, and let us conceal.a knife in our hair, and _ 
- earry a trumpet also concealed; then send us each to the king. When we are _ 
brought before the king they will tell him that Iam the damsel, he will keep 
... me for himself and give the others to his officers. When the king retires with — 
me I will rip up his belly with the knife and sound the trumpet. When 
- the other youths hear this they will know that I have done my work, the: 
must also do theirs. All the officers of the army thus be slain. You must 
.. beprepared, and when you hear the trumpet, you must sally forth with 


_ your soldiers and we will extreminate the foe.” Rawwal was delighted an 


_ did as was proposed. It succeeded, not one of the enemy’s horsemen escap 


: all were slain and cast down from the mountain. R: fal’s power increased 
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admittedly drawn upon earlier Sanskrit sources. A summary 

of his narration published, decades ago, in a French research 

: journal, as extracted ‘in Eliot’s ‘History of India As Told By 
Her Own Historians”; and was referred to frequently in conne. 
-xion with a now famous discussion regarding Ramagupta ag 

Z immediate predecessor and elder brother of Candragupta es 
Sahasanka.? so 6 ae i Me hee ie! Sane 
The common elements between (a) Visdkhadatta’s story in 
the Mudraraksasam and Devi Candraguptam and (b) the Arabs 
account, are far too obvious to require any detailed statement, — ey 


(The Wazir excites the king’s suspicions against Barkamaris, who feigns 
madness). cs | m ee 
One day in the hot season, Barkamaris was wandering barefoot about the 
city, and came to the gate of the king’s palace. Meeting no hinderance he 
entered, and found his brother and the damsel sitting on a throne suckinga 
sugar cane. When Rawwal saw him he observed that there could be no pore 
ters at the gate, otherwise the poor mendicant would never have got in. |. 
Taking pity on him, he gave him a bit of sugarcane. The mendicant . took 
it, and picked up a piece of the shell of the cane to scrape and clean it with. 
When the king saw that he wanted to clean the cane, he told the damsel to 
give him a knife. She rose and gave the knife to Barkamaris, who cleaned the 
. sugar cane with it, and carefully watched until the king was off his guard. 
_ Then he sprung up upon him, and plunging the knife into his navel, ripped hin 
up. After that he seized his feet and dragged him from the throne. He next 
called the wazir and the people and seated himself on the throne amid the 
plaudits of the people. He burnt the body of the king, took aback the damsel 


and married her, and restored order. ec Oy he 

. Then he called the wazir and said “I know that it was you who counsels” | 

led my brother in his dealings with me, but this was no fault nor as itblame- 

able. It was God’s will that I should be king, so continue to govern the kingdom)” 

~~ as you did for my brother.” Safar replied, “You have spoken the truth, all. _ 

_ that I did was for the good and advantage of your brother, not outofenmity 
|. to-you. But Ihave resolved upon burning myself, and cannot do.as you. 
-. desire.. I was with your brother in life, and I will be with him in death.” 
 Barkamaris told him that he wanted him to write a book on the duties ofkings, 
“on government and justice. Safar consented, and wrote the book, which is _ 
called “Adabu-l Muluk,” “Instruction of kings.” I have transcribed itin this. 
. books, for I have written.an abstract of it. When it was finished he took itto 
_.. Barkamaris and read it, and all the nobles admired and praised it. Then he 
-. burnt himself. The power of Barkamaris and his kingdom spread, until at. 
“length all India submitted to him. Such was Barkamaris. Ihave related all: 
we © She facts just: as Tefound theme? 9) eo a ae a ee 
t. §. Levi (JA. OCI, pp. 201 ); R. Sarasvati (IA. LIT, pp. 181 ff); A. 
_.. §.'Altekar (JBORS. XIV, 293 ff; XV, 134 ff); R.D. Banerji (AIG. pp. 26 £);. 

_ Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (Malaviya Comm. Vol. pp. 189 ff); _K. P. Jayaswa 
(JBORS. XVIII. 17 ff); Winternitz (Aiyanger Comm. Vol. pp. 359 ff); Sten 


- Konow (JBORS XXIII, 444); V. V. Mirashi (HQ. X, 48; IA. LXII, 20 
ON. Das Gupia GOS TV arb) Se i 
__ In this context ies 

Malayaketu’s arn 


would add that it is significant that the Commander! 
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To. one aspect, “however, particular attention is drawn, How : ; 
old was Candragupta II when he became king ? a suggest that 
it would be wrong to assume that there ‘was no long. interval — 
- between the elimination of Ramagupta’ s enemy by Candragupta — 
II and Candragupta’s seizure of power from Ramagupta. The | 
Arab account distinctly refers toa growth i in Ramagupta’ S power - 


: after. his Saka enemy was destroyed. Secondly, if implications a 


of Vakataka chronology were taken into account and Prawara- 


sena II’ s birth put in c. 390 A. D. as “the second? if not the third a wee 


or fourth child of his parents,” it would follow that j in 376-7 “ 
A.D. Candragupta II was not exactly a child, since his daughter i. 
Prabhawatigupta. was married round about. 380 ACD. when she _ | 
must have been at least 10 years old. Ramagupta apparently 
reigned longer than is generally believed. — res 
I would venture to suggest that it was Sikhara, a minister, ee 
already old in Candragupta’s time, who might have served his 
predecessor. There is on record an inscription mentioning 
‘Sikhara, of 4362 A. D. recorded in his son’s time. = 
 Notthat alone... There has been, i in the context of Ramagupta, 
an identification of Sikhara on independent grounds also.° ay 


mI 


oA numismatic analysis of this signet ring in | Videkhadatta’ s: 
| Aigcaa: gives surprisingly consistent conclusions viz. that there was 
a minister Sikhara who had served Candragupta Vikramaditya’ Ss 
predecessor and who had to serve. Candregupta Vikramaditya, 


despiie: his loyalty to his predecessor. _ oS | : 
ah have examined ¢ elsewhere certain, n geographical aspects of : 


of ‘EL x past oe 

vee OE Jayaswal doe Be Re -§ Vol. 
- Arabic rendering of. Sikhara. The — 

-. losing one dot, became | ; _(Bifar o or Safar).’ 


oS 196 ore " MUDRARAKSASAM So Pye mia 


While discussing | “these numismatic aspects at Raksasa’ RS a 
signet ring, one word may be said about ‘Raksasa’ himself. Os 
as adramatic character hitherto believed to have been invented oe 
by a very clever author. It is well known that i in the basic his. 
torical materials from the Brihat Katha,! there is no reference | cae 
to any Raksasa as a minister of either king Nanda or of Candras : ae eee 
: gupta Maurya. This personality and its name were ‘Tegarded nhs eee 
"s as ‘Visakhadatta’ S$ own creation. — | | } kee ; ae 
“It was; however, impossible that such an iasertant factor’ i no Oe 
affairs which obviously recapitulated, through-double entendre and ne 
allusion, a group of historical circumstances, should not hold. . i A 
_ ontoa genuine personality for its foundation. I submit that our EES 
- study clarifies this point—‘Raksasa’ was indeed a real person 
_ whose name could be gotat, if basic letters in that word ‘Rake ie 
gasa’ were read in reverse, with very slight modification. | oe Read 
This explains why, in the Nandi itself,? visas has See 
_ put a significant line concerning a name— , ee 
_ “How is that you do not know this name which is so familiar ey 
a query which any contemporary or knowledgeable 


| : to you,” 
audience could have deeply appreciated. For it referred to 
= Sikhara. In fact, ‘much fun? has been derived out of ‘this es 
word ‘Raksasa’ itself, particularly, through utterances of 
Sa Ksapanaka, who plays, more or less, a buffoon’s role. inthis oe 
drama. As long as he had remained the key figure in the opposite pon as 
Cones | camp, ‘Sikhara’s enemies could easily have referred to him ag (isos : | 
_ *Raksasa’, veritable demon, particularly, when his own seal 
es itself showed letters vinually in that order and which sounded s so oe 
much: like that word. re A 
| Pete excavation at at Vaishali, many seals of officers of Gupta ee se 


OTH aera (sre s af on ere) 
. ee q ARtTeeaT | | 


arerreraterh fern fred re at” pos Pee 
i Act ¥ bagi Fare ae and a afeen ve 
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kings have. been: found: and among t tl ne: 
ontain only personal names. But sa’s signet'ring 
had. only. his name or in. ndditie, hinsdedpaaticss “details: 
official status as. well, this conclusion: about:‘Sikhara: remains 
unaffected. aa | a ee 
_ Visakhadatta, apparently, wrote two dramas on. Candragupta a 
« SVikramaditya viz. the Mudraraksasam and. the D Devi Candra- 
guptam, both of whic sh seem to. have genuine historical » back- 
Sree and might well have been. works of a contemporary. ae 
If a digression were permitted, thenames-of some otherdramatis 
_personae, yarticularly, the allies of Malayaketu, also probably _ 
contained disguised _ references to historical ; ‘characters. .In 
Maratha history, there are many documents: in which names were 
obscured to preserve temporary secrecy e.g. only first letters 
giving the clue to the real name etc. The Mudra-riksasam, 
definitely indicates Sasanian interference i in, Gupta affairs, as 


_ separately analysed. 


IV 


et It may be recalled that the ring | (which i is. Kalidasa’s own 
Uidon to the. Mahabharata. plot) in the Abhijaana_ ‘Sakunt- 


iam of Kalidasa has been. referred to as aR, IU L of and ATT 
“eqarrean tena 


Coe : (vide Anusuya’s remarks in. Act hie viz. 


ay fevare,” and Vidiigaka’s and Dusyanta’ S ‘remarks in ‘Act VI : 

viz. (pp. Ti of A. S.) Dugyanta says—_ ee a Dee ees 

eer aat aegqet fraaaat wat mete - 
eae faaa feat aaa | 


TATE og bids ATT ee 


go8 a ees " MUDRARAKSASAM | (1: BR 
i Be much more practical object in parting veih his signet | ‘ting, a em 
His intention was to invest the temporary holder of his personal oe 

seal with that status, importance and intimacy whic, on that — 

: person being : a lady, could have been consistent with or clearly ae 
implied that she was Dusyanta’s queen. It was an important 
device of affirmation—one which he had carried with him even : 
while out on a hunt. : ee Naar 

| Kalidasa strictly kept normal experience in view when a man’ Ss. 
fet ring was lost by a lady while bowing down and saluting— ea 
for it must necessarily have been loose on her finger. Dusyanta ge 


_ explains how Sakuntala lost that signet ring, cartel ae oe 
MITE: aeured gerd intetafa afew uv? In fact, even the _ 
simile of a girl doing her salutation, used by Visakhadatta 


might have been suggested by this passage in the “Abhijfiana 
‘Sakuntalam. ous 


Another graphic account! of a signet ring which fell from a | 
royal finger viz. in Bana’s Harsacaritam where also, on its resting 
on soft earth, an imprint of Harsa’s name became clearly | visi : 

ble. ‘I have examined this incident elsewhere. ce 

_A student of numismatics should be happy that in India Be 

Gupla age when some of her best coins were minted and some | ae 
of her best dramas produced, in at least two great literary com= ne 
Me positions a signet ring played a decisive role. 


: _ qaremrafeaaateat wena arated | ame a at THT 
ein a vamt va afad afteer axenaediget aged 
Weamarataqes sie AeETATAS ae SIRT 


om 
pel 
i 
Pa 
i 


: dern. districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga was. created. in ~~ 


is difficult to realise how Patna continued from 1782 to 1908 oe 


| -Tirhoot. Tirhoot had to be split later into the two districts of | 


trative exigency that was at the bottom of the creation of a sex 
- —parate Sarkar Tirhoot from Sarkar Behar was at the root of © 
the creation of Tirhoot Division with a separate Commissioner 
dn 1908. Some old correspondence, preserved in the Record ae 
Bae Room at Muzaffarpur, shows the same type of language 7 
_ expressing the same type of sentiments that brought into’ exise 
tence Sarkar Tirhoot in 1782 and then a separate division for: ae 
 Tirhoot with Headquarters in Muzaffarpur on the 18th No- 
) vember, 1908. Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lt. Governor, felt strongly 
the need of dividing the Patna division into two Commissioner’s _ 
. charges as a matter ‘of urgent administrative exigency. Sir An- 
drew” Fraser ‘proposed that the N orthern Commissionership. : 
ts should be called Muzaffarpur Division, but Ridgely, Secretary to 
the Government of India in the Home Department, suggested 
My | the name to be Tirhoot Division and this suggestion was | ulti- | i 
mately secented ‘Tirhoot is an n old : name. 


TIRHOOT DURING EARLY BRITISH RULE 
P.C. Roy Chaudhary 
- Creation of Sarkar Tirhoot, Tirkoot Division. 


“The administrative district of Tirhoot comprising of the mo-- a 


1782 purely for. administrative gai Oke The first Collector : 3 
was Francois Grand. ee 
From 1782 to 1908 is a far ¢ cry and a th € pre csenit pment a 


to be Headquarters of the Patna Division which comprised 


Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga just as Sarkar Saran had to split os 
into the districts of Saran and Champaran. The same adminis- | 


of Britis) Rule. s 


First troenty ye 7 


A study of the old. corresp ndenc 
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~ Record Room of Muzaffarpur, gives shu ase a thee " 

| main trends of the administration during that period. The main: 2 - 

- idea behind the administration was to collect the revenue and — 

to encourage trade for and on behalf of the Company. There. 

was no hesitation to put the defaulter of rent to prison or some. 
"Minis to torture im $5 that his poeple Would come forwasl anil) 

: make up the arrears. a 


'- Conbvabised Administration, | 


The Gévernoe:Ceneral and the members of his Council and: ie 
then the Board of Revenue consisting of a President and a foe ee 
members controlled the local administration in the Sarkars ee 
(districts) which was carried on by the Collectors, The: | i 
old correspondence shows an over-centralised administration. cn 
with the Collector at the Sarkar Headquarters who in many 
cases wanted to make as much gain as he could for his own sake <2) 
without, however, seriously jeopardising the interests of the 
| Company. Frequent warnings used to be issued to the Collec- : 
- tors, who were seriously reprimanded or punished for their 
oe lapses. ‘The Collectors may have been a terror. ‘to. the . 
| people but they had no stamina to make an effective protest vee 
even when their day to day administration was questioned. ‘The, ee 


reason was ‘their ay or aaa ata 


| Collector fined — 


The first Collector af Sarkar Tithoot: F rancois Grand: Spa cea 


Dee once fined one month’s. pay for. not ‘sending the Treasury ees 
: : : 2 account to the Accountant General i in time. ‘The order of this jf 
os punishment of one month’s fine was sent on 22.5. 82, Later Grand — 

ge satisfactorily explained | his position and Sir John Shore. in oe 


a a letter on 22.8. 1782 communicated that the fine was remitted. ee 
: In another letter, dated. 3ist July, 1783, the Board communi- a 
oe cated to Grand a warning against Company’ s servants forcibly 


ae é occupying grounds that was not their property and erecting fa 


ae alicing? on. them and then A applying for sanction. ee ane . 
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Private business of Collectors 


. “The Company’ S Servants were still carrying ¢ on thei . re Aes 
private trade. Francois Grand, ‘the first Collector of Tirhoot, , 
ie running several indigo concerns of his own and took pride 
in being the first man to introduce the western method for 


: manufacturing indigo dye. § Ultimately Francois Grand was” Pee oe 
A discharged. from service because of this private business at ee 


Tirhoot. 


private dealings. In 1793 a form of oath was prescribed for the 


Another ‘Collector, Bathurst, ‘also came to orief. because of . Ve 


Collectors and before assuming their responsibility they ie d to Spe 


‘take the oath. A part of the oath ran as follows:— 
“J will not demand, take or employ directly or indirectly 
by myself or by any other person for my use or on my behalf 
or from any Raja, Zamindar, Talukdar, Polygar, Rector, Ryat 
or other persons paying or liable to pay any tribute, rent or tax 
~ for the use of the said United Company in sum of money, or 
2 other valuable thing by way of gift and presents or otherwise : 


o for and on behalf or besides and accept, actual. tribute, rent or 


| tax authorised to be taken by and for the use of the said United 
ne Company and that I will justly and truly account and answer to : 
the said United Company”’. Bathurst was the first Collector who x 


“ was. asked, to take the oath. ee ee | oe 
Be Besides indulging in nae. cultivation ‘the Company’s 3 ; see 
servants were engaged in the private manufacture and illicit ae 


trade of malt, and a x roan was. s issued on the 3rd June, ‘. 


gpa es TIRHOOT I DURING EARLY BRITISH RULE» cs B. 3.3, - a 


(Strict discipline | eee, 

The Governor-General in Council was | taking serious - a 

view of the lapses of the Company’ s servants. Sweedland, es 

| Collector of Tirhoot in 1796, was detected by the Military oe 

” Auditor General having wasted a lot of Government money 0 

| by payment of full salary to the persons who had been eae 

| invalidated. There was an Invalid Establishment i in Bhagal- ee 

pur. Collector Sweedland paid . full pay to such personnel — : 

So oF Sarkar Tirhoot sent to the Invalid Establishment in oe 

| -Bhagalpur. Sweedland had to make good the loss personally, 

Another charge against Sweedland was that these invalids had" 

been promised lands in Tirhoot, but they had never been put ine : 

possession of the lands, Sir John Shore, Governor-General, ee 

‘reprimanded Sweedland for this. ee 

Ina letter from the Revenue Board, dsted the llth October, ae 

1799, to Sweedland, Collector of Tirhoot, we find that the Board Ny 

had found the charge of misappropriation against the lateCol- 

lector of Burdwan substantiated. Evidently there was: mis- 

| appropriation of an amount of the Establishment and a warn- 

ing was circularised to every Collector that they were not to 

make any alterations i in the distribution of their Establishment De 

under any pretext whatever, and that any actual misappropria- a 

-. tion (of the amount) which can be viewed in other light. ase, 

embezzlement of public money will be considered not only 

ie. ae a ground for the immediate dismissal from his office, but as a fs 

re subjecting them to such penalty to which they ey. be liable | 

pe in 1 consequence of public trust. es ae 

_ . , Even a small administrative detail such as change of a ‘Record Pe 

ee s Kospet i in the. Collector’ S Establishment attracted the attention 2 ae 

- — of the Governor-General in Council. pie 1802 it appears that Boe 

2 Sone Ganga Dutt was changed as the Record Keeper at Sarkar 7 

-'Tirhoot and another man namely Sheikh Muzaffar ‘Haque was ne 

ce appointed. Certain documents were missing. The Collector, ee 

ve ar Rattray, was pulled up for this and the Revenue Board onthe > 
Bice 20th August, 1802, ordered the Collector to enforce the attendance cae 


he 4 of Gangs: Dutt through t' 7 ne Magistrate and t to ) have the Records | 
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thoroughly examined before witnesses to find out what recor ds a on 
were not forthcoming. | ie 


Europa and India paper 


Even such minute details as to what type of paper should | 
be used and for what purpose were considered by the Govern- eee 
ment. On the 17th September, 1802, the following orders. were — 
issued by the Revenue Board: ee eA eee ane a 

| “Ordered that the circular letter written to all public offices ae 
directing their attention to the orders of the 21st May, 1801 rela- - 
ting to. the expenditure of stationery and that they be informed, : 
that Bengal paper is only to be used for envelopes of letter and — : 
such other documents as are not intended to be preserved as. oe 
records and that all documents of an opposite nature must : 
invariably be written upon Europa Paper.” | 

The value of Europa Paper could be realised from the fact 
‘that the paper on which this order was written is still in a beau- — 
: tiful state of preservation in the Record Room of Muzaffarpur 


2 after 150 years. 
| Taxation 


| The Board of Revenue was not ‘only. keen to have the reve- . | 
; nue collected without any default, but also to impose fresh taxes. Be 
‘A tax on tobacco, betelnut and pan was contemplated as early ie 
as 1800. The Board of Revenue directed R. Graham, Collector _ ee 
of Tirhoot on the 18th April, 1800. “to report the description wee 
oF people by whom tobacco, betelnut and pan were sold by re- le 
tail, whether the sale of them was a separate profession or | 
- whether any other and if any, what other articles were also 
sold by the vendors of them.” Graham was also asked to report 
the best mode of collecting the revenue on. ‘these articles, and _ 
if it would not be wise to have: different ° rates of commodi- : ae 
ties. for the cities, towns and villages a and. to > what proportion thes el 
rates. would bear to each other. ‘Graham hac eport if the 
taxes were likely to. operate : ‘unequal; $] ; 
2s description. of people), » whether it would. offend any es ‘thei i 


: | ee tails 6: Lead, ve Tron, 
nce 1. Cinnammon, 1a. 


ce Se tne According | to Section 33 
Board of Revenue sent a particular 


: oe European. distillers . only and ae draft 
we covenant to be executed by, them. 
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os Prejudices and customs or be otherwise considered objection se 


Ty rade with Nepaul. 


Trade with Nepaul was bein. 


g encouraged and the Nepal. 
| Goutnaes was being requeste 


d to fix proper duties. In Bs 
Fetter, dated Tirhoot, 2ndF ebruary, 1792, R. Bathurst, Collector 
of Tirhoot, gave a list of articles exported and imported. to. and oe 
from Nepaul, The letter is as follows :— | 
-. “Enclosed you will receive the current 
| required by your letter of the 17th last, 
numerous the trade is very confined and i 
unless the N epaul Governme 
the protection to the trader 
which are at present arbitra 


exports andi imports oy 
Though the articles are ae 
is likely to continue Bo; 
nt can be prevailed upon to afford 
and to reduce and, fix the Duties a 
ry and exorbitant.” 


Exports to Nepaul 


be Salt, 2. White eee cloth, 3. Muslin, 4. Malda cloth, 
me English Red cloth, 6, Hindusthani shoes, 8. Muskets, 8: Nut. 


, : megs, 9. Clove, 10. Pepper, Ll, Soopari, 12. eerauainn 13, Al 
Be sorts of Pulses, 1 14, Opium, | 


| Inport from Nepaul 


oy Gold dust, pie Crude Borax, 3. Ivory, 4, Was, ‘5. ‘Cow's ‘s oe 
8. Copper, 9. Cochin cloth, ap. Chints, : es “ 
"Honey, 13. Baltajweey: i Tin, Fe re 


Liquor License 


Great strictness was ‘Observed ; ‘in 


granting ligenses for making ag 
of regulation 6 of 1800 the 
form of license to Rickets, ee 
license was to be granted to. aR 

t form v was also sent t for the esas 


 Gollector of Tirhoot, in 1800. The 


The form clearh y mentions that the Board of Bernie vo 2 
in the name and o1 


half of the » United eer of me 
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| Merchants Agent of England trading in. East Indies at sheie a8 i 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and. that. it was “for the 2 
manufacture of rum and other spirituous. liquor during such 
period as the Governor General _ in Council for the time being 
may think proper and allow.” The price was also. fixed and.a_ - 
penalty of one Sicca rupee was fixed for every seer or quart of ae 
 thesaid spirituous liquor which. shall be disposed. of j in any manner 
contrary to the conditions and this penalty was made recovera- 
ble by a suit in the Dewani Adalat. One sicca. rupee was also : 
to be paid for every seer of the said ‘spititnous liquor not | to be ees 
exported. : 


| Horse Farm | e 

The importance of the horse at that time ‘wher horse drawn 

carriages were the fastest coveyance was realized as early as 

the 5th April in 1796. The Collector of Tirhoot was asked to | 
: find out possible grounds and to procure them for the use of 
_ *Honourable Company’s Stud”. A few days later on 29th 

: ~ April, 1796, it was decided that if the Proprietor refuses to part 
a with the lands for the Stud, the Collector was directed to take e oe 
the lands “on a fair and adequate rent agreeable to the usual 
| ‘rates of the district for lands of the said description.” It appears a : 
that by the 6th May, 1796, the Governor-General. in Council as os 
_ approved of the arrangements for the Stud. Pusa in Darbhanga ae 
district now. famous for the location of the Central Suge Cane ae 
: Research station was the venue of the Horse farm. 


- Bonafide business in Opium and Inigo 


Private business | in a Cpe and d Indigo was widely encourage 


_ "The need for statistics for running the administration appe 


- : follows. 


ce - estimate of the population of the Lakrage land and in this Collec. Ag 


me ae ‘General i in Council for the purpose of establishing the currency oe 


ral species of rupees which may be in your | treasury as desired i in’. 
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to have been early appreciated. The proposals of the Collec. 7 a : 
tors for taxation used to be geet with some sort men- | oe 
| tions. er 

A letter en Tirhoot ictal on the 17th Octoher, 1791 co 
ae 5. Harrington, Secretary to the Board of Pevenee Ig Le 


ag have the oleaue of ecenities you an abstract of an oe 


| torship of Tirhoot...men2, 20, 351 women 2,12 1250...children eee 
| I, 51, 400 total 6,08, oll. ai age 


Paina Provincial Battalion 


It is commonly thought that the Bihar Light Horse that was 
formed immediately after the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 was the first : oe 
attempt to empanel Civilian Officials and non-officials Into a's 
battalion to be called upon when necessary. But the old core ie 
: respondence shows that from the first November, 1803 the Patna : 
Provincial. Battalion came into existence. The Collector Of. 

: Tirhoot was addressed by Capt. Stuart, the first Commandin 
oe officer o the Patna Provincial Battalion on the 5th October, 

1809, to furnish him with such list of menas are able and. willing : ‘ 
to be enrolled in the new battalion. It appears that the recruits oe 
Y . were from the other districts as well. | e ee 


Gold Currency 


"The following quotation from a Netter ¢ on the 24th August; es 
2 S 1799, from the Accountant General to the ; Collector of Tirhoot See 
oe thus refers to gold. currency : coe ae Uae . 

: “Orders have been issued by the authority. oft the Governor Ea 


: of Gold in every part | of the country, I request that you will not — ae 
af _ only particularise at the foot of your treasury accounts the seve- Pee 


my last letter of May you wil 
the balance i ea Gold.’ 


1 also b epecily the component parts of ah 


FORGO TTEN WORK* 


Prof. Anantalal aes 


‘The question of chronology ; in the NyAya-Vaigesika system 
a Indian thought i is perplexing in. many respects, There are 
‘some current views which do not stand the test of critical exami- 
nation. The relation between Vacaspati Misra I and | , aan 
_ Bhatta is one such problem which requires further scrutiny. | : 

Scholars in India as well as in the West have tried to esta~ 
> lish that either Jayanta was a pupil of Vacaspati or Vice versa. 
We propose to show in the following pages that there is no 
ecdene establish the relation either way. oe 

_ We may briefly give the genesis of the conflicting views be- 
fore we undertake a critical evaluation of both. A passage attri- 
buted to one ‘Acarya’ in Jayanta’s NV (yayamafjart bears somesem- 
| blance to a similar passage in the ‘Nydyavartikatatparyatika of 
Vacaspati.. ‘This has led Pandit Siyenemyars ‘Suklat and 


the other hand, an, 2 introductory yen ik in ‘the Nydyakanika Be 
| Vieapad is Bs mainstay of those who hold that the author of 


add our own : 


= *Read in ‘the 


1 Genlesare, 1955. ee | Bn gad 
Te, Nyayamanjari, Banaras Chawkhamba E Ed. I : 


| Cee 2 ae | “GURU TRILOCANA eee: BR 


' The Selatien’ cannot be accepted on geographical grounds, one 
| Vacaspati belongs to Mithila and Jayanta was a Kashmirian, 
They follow the two distinct schools of Indian Logic current in 
their respective homelands and neither of them accepts any of the a 
_ Special views of the other. Vacaspati refers to his guru Trilocana es 
in the Taiparyatikd, v while Jayanta refers to Bhatta Sahata_ alias. ee, 
a Dhairyarasi and Visvariipa as celebrated logicians of Kashmir of 
his time, in the Agamadambara There is nothing to prove that oer. ; 
: 2 oe reference to the author of the Nyayamaiijari points to Jayan- : on 
‘The word ‘Nyaya’ is extensively used in the Mimarhsa lite- oe 
pee also as we find in the titles—Vydyamald and N dyakanika, — - 
+ Vacaspati s teacher in Mimarhsa also might have a ‘WV. ayamai- i 
jarv’ to his credit. ake 
My studies in the photogr aphic copies of the works of Jfiana- oo 
érimitra and Ratnakirti kindly placed at my disposal by the au- 
thorities of the Bihar Research Society and the Jayaswal Research eae 
Institute have brought to light a few references and quotations 
which have a direct bearing on the present topic. In his Tsvara- 
vada (The title is ours. The ms. is without caption), Jiiana- 
—. Srimitra extensively quotes the views of Satikara (the Naiyayika 
Bee Vacaspati, Vittoka, Bhisanakara and Trilocana with a view to. 
refutation. In one ‘of these passages there is a clear reference AL 
. to the Mafijari of Trilocana,? In a uae PaSAEe, our Liao 


ay, From the menert shown a) Dhairyarasi, i in the peer one is ied to 5 ae 
assume that he was Jayanta’s preceptor. It doubtlessly ve that mee ae 
Le = no derth of Logicians in Kasmir at the time. rae 
nes “assaf fates: RGkats afenqiedat « sate eK wate ee 
ee tenia af Fa: stare, eaqiaggatteta aq | ct alg werdtat a cee 
feta aret aa agrrareafaar faain aera wa padiea 
event ergata 7 ateeng faalvofestaata:, afearefariiste 
Sra j rerattcarat feats ef aq) seat wie 


Sara slate eo ing at "afi a1 aca ree 
faery a daetisn: aed) fae: storia fected rea wre ; 
Dak xe Set Bapeuae bobs hab A La) 


: You xt, Part al GURU TRILOCANA ae eee 
author criticised the same view of the Matjarid a Now. this Tre te 
locana, as we have seen -elsewhere,? was a dominant figure } | : 
between Uddyotakara and Vacaspati influencing the datter : 
toa great extent in his Nyaya views. All these views appea= 
ring in different philosophical texts are connected with 

~ the Nyaya-system while some bitterly criticise the Buddhists. eae 

We have further shown that one Mydyaprakirpaka has been ee 

attributed to him. The quotations in the Isvaravada prove Aig 
beyond doubt that Trilocana had a Maiijari also to his credit. 0200: 
Seen the Ksanabhangadyahya of the same Jaanasrimitra, there: are Cae 
ewok: remarkable passages cited from. ¢ one _ Nyepamaljia. ‘But ee: 


aoe asauteg cdectutscerrufits |. ‘aatratrts — PRG 
fagfa azaisera daoarmen fear gornfraqraatera ae 
gaqigesat) acwiara wifadd seiga:. adwafagamt a 
| faastareaarnrette, a arafeaiaieratnraa safer 
29 b. b. 6-4 J 


fle. The pier es Trilocana as ‘Teacher of Vacaspati—Indian Culture, es ee 


Vol. XIV. No. 1. g. 36 ff key 
en ge O UeaA aafe aTIaS seeaTe: we aa writefadetat ces 
ae sfateater, at rat ferratara: agarferemarerer fe gata 
ae fafeat | Rae eras aa BIC ICICGIGL ioe a mua eat 


ga: afeaara: ada aed fafa ggat ag gael agri 
weds aq aa ae wafa cate walt ware: ent afag- 
 aéa, aeraafeenes caevifate flat arreda—od fast ae 
feet args AERTS aaa Rieovigkkt eee Rm 


 feeera areaia RATATAT THATS erat ae 
adie daraaa: atasdda  gqumiamara: ae 
— formearfia Raadity arg arg Peary weeaTe Fra AERA STA 
ae HARTA: | Laat a BAe RTCA HAT SATAN TT 


| os ail) wreaat afrerererereergeara aia — eas 
ae _ Ksanabhangadhyaya, £3 12a, ak: 2 


ip a wat « actareadat cerenet eh scare “me a aes 
| SRGaeeer 


Epon HY CAMATTTT ange te 
o eae Srerrerent ve ws _ | 


le ee ae _GuRU TRILOCANA EK: BR 


Nae jarikara also is. none else than our Trilocana. We may add — 


ee name in the Ms. examined by Dr. J etly. On the other. hand, : on 


cose none ae ie has. anything in common with Jayanta’ s work, : ake 


| Again, the first. passage has been. summarised and attributed to : 

: Trilocana by. Ratnakirti? The identity of arguments as well : 

as of expressions in the passages cited by Jianasrimitra and f 
- Ratnakirti leaves no room for disbelieving the obvious —_ te 
Ton of Trilocana with the author of the Npdyamaiijari in question, 
a ie _ The second passage is also a fragment from the WV fyayamat Bn 
a pe “ jart and has been cited in support of the opinion of Trilocana . 
which has finally been refuted by Jianagrimitra. | ee 
A critical reflection in all these facts makes the conclusion oe 
irregistible that Trilocana, the guru of Vacaspati has been ree 


Pale 2 ferred to in the above mentioned verse in the .V 'yayakanika and 


no internal or external: evidence can connect Vacaspati with 7 ah 
- Jayanta. | i. 


Recently, my friend Dr. J. 8. Jetly has given much new in- a _ 
formation about one Mafijarikara, whose views were held in 
 imamense esteem by Vacaspati Misra.” Viewed in the light of oe 


_ the above observations, I am inclined to hold that this Mai. 


a in this connection that Jayanta has nowhere been mentioned by 


ada, waa waa ver ATiswrass, arararat a arent oo 


ah gaat wrerni fier: 3 a frat FET A 


eaeag | gaer Srey wa ede erararat qin we 
RRA a 3 fee oo caaramacaedifa 1 asanaforner a — 
meade, arieafaery reread RATS ager | iy a 


ine a gefinied ae 
g eee sont Dae 
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sy fete ce swe referenees Oe Trilocana in the same. Further, foe 


-Japanta Bhatfa mainly explained the sitras of the first chapter 


fd 


: _of the Nyayadars 


ana, which are wanting in the said Ms. and the | 


first chapter. 


| We hope to get more light on this point ; when the Ms, of see re | 


af “us hope further that the learned Doctor will earn the gratitude © es 


Shall the students of Nyaya philosophy by publishing this impor- oe 


tant work. 


| SOME HISTORICALLY VALUABLE PERSIAN PAPERS. 
(Preserved it in the Muzaffarpur eee 
By 
‘Shri Qeromuddin Ahmad. 


: "During the course of my study of the District ecard: relating on 
to the Movement of 1857-59, I had an occasion to visit the Muza- 
oe ffarpur Collectorate Record Room and to study some historically : 


valuable Persian papers preserved there. My visit being chiefly a 


‘meant for collection of materials for Kunwar Singh’s biography, _ | : 
it was not possible for me to study all these documents exhaus- ae 
tively during the short period of my stay there. I have therefore, — 


attempted to mention, here, only the comparatively important — 


series of papers and to bring out their chief points of interest joes - 


: anc ss aha 


Section I. Register of Hoshiyar Fung. Three Volumes. 


me The general records (Revenue) of the province of Bihar were ee 
Q saated under the orders of George Vansittart, who was ‘the oe 

. Chief of the Revenue ‘Council of Patna, in 1772. They were ‘ eS 

es bound up in four separate volumes, each relating toa district. obey 


* ‘These Registers were designated, in Persian as “‘Behi Hoshiyar fea 
Fung” in memory of their originator-George Vansittart (Hoshiyar cee 
oe : : Jung). These records being valuable and constantly referred to | eo 
ene on all question of land revenue, the Board of Revenue, on the Sth 


| J uly, 1822, ordered a transcript of Registers to be made, for use a 


Ee ine the office of the different collectors. The transcript was made 
eed under the general superintendence of Mr. Tilghman, Secretary _ : 
one ok the, Board of Revenue. Bach pages was s attested ey | the copyet ee 


Bais and the | examiner. ie a 


: ae at an “These papers, “well. preserved a and | 8 ystematicall arran sed, are. - ote 
ao in the Deuple: tee Alr ee By a ly 3 nge e | re kept a 
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peed 31 first volume of this Register i isa collection . the Qanun: c a 
na “— Jamawasilbagee (cash-balance. sheets, showing the amounts 
- gealised and the balances due) for the year 1187F. (1772 A. D.) of ce 
the Parganas, then included in the Tirhoot district. It contains 


— 1056 pages and was transmitted to the office of the collector of 


_ Tirhoot in June 1823. The second volume is also a collection 7 


Sy os of Qanungoes “Jamawasilbaqee” for the same year, of the follo- eee 
wing Parganas, then included in the Behar District, but since _ poy 
being transferred to Tirhoot. 1. Sarsia, 2. ‘Hajipur, 3. Nyee- eee 

vos puts 4 Gudhsund. It contains 187 pages and was ‘transferred ee 


i. to the collector’s office in March 1826. ‘The third volume, — | 
| similarly contains the accounts, relating to 1180 F. of the Par- Hees 
ganas, then included in the Saran District. Tt numbers 474 ae ea 


and was transferred to the collector of Saran in June 1823. 


is rather surprising as to how this Register for the Saran sete : ne 


came over to the Muzaffarpur collectorate. — oe 
These Registers were the sheet anchor upon which the rée00 0: 


el venue administration of the E.I. Co. authorities was based. ce 


‘Their preparation shows that the English, after the assumption — : 


of Dewany, (1765) lost no time in checking up the areas, as well 


Sas their potential revenue yields, acquired by them. A detailed , : 


Hon - statistics of the areas of all the villages as. well as. their Jumma ao 


i roe was prepared, in the shape of these. Registers, and the subse~ : ~ 


quently raised structure. of the revenue administration was 


| -— Gentilly based upon them. — oe PE A Rue 

oe | ‘Section I. Statement of Minkat (imate) ne 
| Villages i in Tirhoot f Calacta, vide Section xX, Reg. a - 

‘The pesbien' 3 of £ Minkai treveaucstiesh lands was one aki 


E ae for a long time, the early English administrators. They 2 
ae had a vague idea that extensive areas of land were held free ‘of ; 
a assessment by virtue of numerous grants given from the Em- 


a peror: down to rpely Zaina, since several a Pet | ae 
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British adininistratots to bring these lands under assessment, af . = 
- However they had to move cautiously as powerful vested i interests eS Rah ie 
: were involved 1 in the matter, ‘They dealt with the problem ; 3 | ee Ce 


several stages. The first stage was to have an exact idea of the. : 
amount of land thus held rent-free. This was achieved by Re- 


- gulation XXX'VII of 1793. (Several Regs : had already ben 
passed, on this topic, earlier). This Regulation was meant 
for trying the validity of the titles of persons, holding rent-free fe Nes 
lands, and for fixing the amount of assessment upon the land, ae 
the grant for which was adjudged to be invalid. Section XX of — 
this Regulation required the District collectors to bring out 
- _ Public Notices, in Persian and Hindi, calling upon all holders of © Lae 
revenue free lands to register the same by a Particular date, and ah a 


-. - wnder certain specified columns. 


These papers were prepared i in accordance with the provi- i 
sions of the above mentioned section. They contain an account foe 
ofthe Minhai villages in the different Parganas of Sarkar eee 


‘Hojipur, under the following heads. : a 
ee eee (Denomination of grant, whether Altamgha, Aymma ete) Zo 
tos 1. (Name of grantor.) il. (Name of original grantee.) rk 
(Date of grant.) ‘V. (Name of present proprietor; if he be not 


the original grantee his relationship to him : whether succeeded mee 
 hereditarily or by purchase or otherwise) VI (Names of Villages ete 


ae ee or Mahdals comprised ‘in ‘the grant, in which the land may he fed 
situated. VII. (The name of the Zamindar or other proprietor of — 8 
a ee the Mahal or village included in. the ‘grant; whether such ee 


ee : Zamindari or proprietory rights shall be vested in the grantee oe 


oe or. any other. person). VIII. (Measurement of each Mahal or. iene 
ae village | included i in the grant). IX. (Copy of the original grant ee 
8 and other writings under which the land may be held). This: 2 


Bundle contains — papers. of 682 such ee spread over = ay 


oe Be peganns « of. Sarkar Lawge 


es cep Baxganawise, in whe 


) stion as. B: poled 2 Jaye almost t identica ne 


th Gace ‘galleciannie, also oS . 
thi Minha: villages. ‘The colu: a 
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These papers were preserved, primarily, foe the administrative oe 


convenience of the early revenue authorities and, as such, have 20) 


served their purpose, but even now their importance, for. the ie 
| study of the economic history of the area, remains unimpaire doe 


Section Tit. Land Resumption Proceedings. 


: These proceedings are arranged in separate dockets, each es 
containing the proceedings relating to one Pargana. ‘There are 
— 18 such dockets for as many Parganas. Docket No. 19 contains os 
some of the judgements in these Resumption cases, Landre- 
| E sumption proceedings were the first step towards the recovery : os 
_ofrevenue free lands and their assessments. Itiswellknownthat 
grants of revenue free lands were extensively made by the Mughal oe 
Emperors as well as the provincial Governors and other high _ 
dignitaries of the state. It wasasa matter of fact the most preva- 
lent method of bestowing favours and patronage, and frequently — 
_ the most convenient form of remuneration to government offi- 
-cials. These tenures were of a great variety and undoubtedly — | 


_ there was much confusion and anomaly prevailing when the 
English took over the Dewany. There were many cases in which | 
re people were improperly and illegally _ enjoying these revenue _ yee 
(6) free. tenures on fictitious claims, or even forged documents, The Se | 

- English therefore started a series of land resumption proceedings 


-- with a view to check the authenticity of the title deeds of these ieee 
tenures. As remarked earlier, the English proceeded warily, Os 


~ and. in stages, in this matter. The stringency | and arbitrariness 7 mer : 
LS sof: these proceedings | were developed slowly. Whereas : ogee 
eo Reg XXXVII of 1793 provided, that. before the Government 


~ - shall proceed to assess land, held revenue free, the right to do: BOs, 


shall be established by the decree of a civil court in a suit to be | ae 
instituted. on the initiative of the Government, Regs: aan Cs 


1810 and III of 1828 made a radical alteration i in this ‘respect, a 
and vested in the revenue authorities the © pamaey eognisatos 
_ and decision of such claims. | Sea ae 
_ Thad an occasion to read a ! iis mber of such pro- 
ae ceedings when} I was s working j in 1 th Record Room of th Di 
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sional (Goriesinionee, Pama Although in some cases rent-free 


lands may have been rightly resumed, there were, by far, too many. ae se 


cases to indicate that these proceedings were mainly intended for. 
ihe: expropriation of rent-free land holders with a very thinly 
veiled pretence of legal proceedings. A comparative study of | 


these resumption proceedings of the Tirhoot collectorate may 80, ae 


‘ further, to cee the above view. 
Section IV. Sanads and Firmans. 


“The title deeds of various ilaeess in the shape of Firnians, ei 
Sanads, etc. have been collected in one place. They have, unfor- 


tunately, been torn out of their proper context and this creates 
a difficulty in forming a full and clear picture of the grant. A 
patient search and study of these papers may yet bring out the 


connecting links. The extra-ordinarily large number of Firmans — 


and Sanads, etc. will be evident from he = list. The Lae 


earliest Firman is of FE Jepange dated 1020 A.H. 


Finis | - | 7 139 
(Sanads of Governors 
} and other provincial — 


| Officers and big. | . | 463. 
-(.Zamindars. — Ae | fa 
Amal-Dustaks, 311 
Parwanas, 0 P2168 
'Patiags Soe ; ae es : | 978 


"Section V. Register of Qanungoes Reports. 


There are two separate but complementary sets of such ie 


ae : Hees One contains ‘the Reports of Q Qanungoes on various oo 
oe subjects, i in compliance, with the official instruction of the higher oe 
ae authorities while the other comprises of Parwanas (Official i ing 


traction) issued to the Qanungoes by District and Revenue au- es 


| 2 . ae  thorities, seeking information on diverse topics. . There are. two- 2 be 
fa - Registers” ih the first series, containing. 91 and 38 written, and J 


: Ra and 20 blan z pat es, of inobieine size, meepectinely ‘One: oe 


| i . etc. 


voluminous and each contains several separate sections, These 
_ parwanas cover a wide variety of subjects. A cursory perusal oe: 
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; Reg sister contains copies of the full reports, while the other main- _ eS 
tains an Abstract of these report. Most of the reports. are from | 
a particular Qanungo named ‘Chowdhri- Mahendra Narain _ 
| Singh who was in charge of 4 paraganas, ‘named Basontre, Dho- | 
_dhan Begra, Mahind and Kumbhra, in sarkar Hajipur. The 
reports are signed by one Mandhata Sing who was the Muharrir 1 
(clerk) of the said Qanungo. This, along with several other ee 
_ references in the reports themselves, indicates the existence See 
ofa fairly large and efficient establishment of the Qanungo. oe es 
These reports, relating mostly to the year 1824, are addres- ee 
sed to different officers, Magistrates, Secretary Board. of Re i. 
venue, and many others. Their contents vary according to the — : 
officers to whom they are addressed. Those addressed to the | 
magistrate, for instance, are concerned with matters of law and. 
order, whereas those sent to the Board of Revenue relate to the. 
area, Jumma, and produce of various villages, verification of 
an individuals’ s share in a village, preparation of Registers, 


There are 3 registers in the second series. They are more 


~ of the thousands of Parwanas spread over these volumes shows the — * coe | 
F following subjects; Collections of land revenue, ‘partition, ; 
Pr mutation, confiscation, measurement of land, realisation of!) 6000 
arrears, appointments and dismissals of Patwaris, Sazawals anda hye 
other subordinate staff, rewriting of Registers, prevention Of eo 
cattle stealing etc. . ‘One of the Parwanas conveyed to Qanun- Beat EAA 


go his own dismissal order, on a charge” OF: bribery, another : é 1G 2 : 
"instructed him to stop the Patwaries, and the other staff of hig ys 


oe will not tbe treated a as ssuch. and not acted upon These > Parwanas “ 


i cutchery from taking. illegal. gratification from the villagers. ae = 
Yet another instructs the Qanungo to affix his seal on all official ng ane fe 
| letter, addressed. to higher authorities. Te goes on ‘to explain oe eee 
_ that a host of reports. were. coming in from ° various Qanungoes : rece: 
and in the absence of seals it was difficult to. be. sure of their 
_ genuineness. Official letters, not bearing © th > seal, it ‘warned, oe 


BIB | PERSIAN PAPERS oe 
cover ake first 3 decades of the 19th Century. ee 
Both these series. complement each other, and are a fruitful ae 
source of information regarding local, revenue, and police 
administration. a ad | ee 
An interesting centare of these Parwanas is that they invariably. 
eee the Qanungoes as Sadagat-Dastgah or Abode of Truth. ae 
‘This probably indicates the complete confidence of the higher 
authorities in the Qanungo for verification of all points at — 
issue. The preservation, both, of the copies of the actual 
reports as well as their Abstracts, indicates a developed sense 


of archival values. 
Section VI. Miscellaneous Papers. 


‘There are several dockets of Dafter Amanat papers and Paring 
They are arranged Parganawise and contain statisti- 


papers. 
of various villages, the number of Mauzas i in each, 


cal accounts 
their area, and Jumma, etc. 
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_ ELEPHANTS IN ANCIENT. INDIAN ARMY. 
By 
Dr. B. P. Sinha 


The use of dlesiantel in war appears to be a distinction of ae ae 
‘ military system of ancient India. The pathetic reliance on the Ca 
_ elephants in war inspite of tragic experiences against swift mo- _ 
ving cavalry of Alexander, the Huns, or the later Turk is yetto 
-be satisfactorily explained. When and how was. elephant oe. 
first drafted into army is not yet def initely known. | | 
_ The seals discovered in Harappa and Mohenjodaro. prove moe 
beyond doubt that elephants were known to the Indians of the Po 
thirdimillennium before Christ. Asthe elephant appears onsealsit 
is safe to presume that the animal was so important as to obtain a 
religious and sacred character. From the seals one is stuck by 
the ability of the artist in portrying the great volume and the > 
imperial dignity of the animal. No seal shows the animal in } 
wild mood and one may be permitted to suggest that domesti- ous oe 
cation of the animal was already an accomplished fact in those = te) Ks 
ancient days. To what uses the elephant after domestication € . 3 | 
was put by the Indus Valley people one can only imagine in i : : 
_ view of the paucity of evidence. Recently the Harappa excava- 
tions: have revealed the existence of a dominating castle and this” | oe : 
proves the presence of a ruling aristocracy under a monarchora 
z priest-king. Would it be wide off the mark to imagine that such i o 
an aristocracy would have drafted the domisticated stately eles 
phant for its ceremonial ride ? Unfortunately no seal depicting : 
such a procession or the use of the elephant i in war has been dis- 
| covered so far. But it is only a negative argument. : But it is. : 
i possible that the elephant may have been used as. conveyance . at 
- first and its potentiality as a. wing of the army,i in the field was : 
realised later. Even when the Jephant as an. important wing 
he. Muslim period - 
Y casts of burden and | 
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accompanied the army. It is known that in the remote past. 
the climate of the Indus Valley was very different from what is 
_ to day and it was fairly well wet in those days. The use of enor- 
mous quantity of timber in the architecture of the Indus Valley — 
people has been accepted by all. Timber may have been ob- 

tained from the Himalayan regions of the Punjab. Elephants , | 
would have in such conditions must have served a very useful — ; 
- purpose as beasts of burden or means of carriage and transport. 


It is not known if the Indus Valley people realised the utility of 


the elephant in the battle-field. However when the Indo-Aryans | 
came to India the Elephant was a strange animal to them. This is 
suggested by their earliest literature. In the Reveda? the elephant | 


Vis called by the term‘mrga-hastin’, ‘the animal witha hand’. Roth : 


concludes that the compound name isa proof of the newness of : 
the animal to the Vedic Aryans.” Pischel combats this view.? By 


_ referring to the elephant as ‘mrgvarna’ the Rigvedic Aryans took _ 


the animal to be wild and dangerous. Had the conquering © 


Aryans the bitter experience of the dangerous and terrible a — 
nature of the elephants in their wars against the indegenous ae 


peoples ? The Greek army of Alexander was quite terrified . at ae 


| : the sight of these dangerous and wild beasts in the battlefield. ea 
_ But very soon the Aryans realised the utility of the animaland 


ae were ready to employ the large and dignified gait of the elephant = 


48 express their own pomp and power. Though one may doubt 


- Pischel’s view that the Revedic Aryans knew how to entrap oe 
elephants by the use of tame female elephants, itis clearfromthe 


later Vedic literature that the elephant was in use. Aitereya ae 


a Brahmana refers to black white-toothed elephant adorned with me 


a gold. 4 It ‘was famous for its strength and virility. 5 There was oe 


a an elephant keeper or ‘hastipa’®, Therefore there is no doubt a 


ae that the elephant » was s considered a useful animal and the lavish | 


oe ast edie, Index Vol. k EP. 276, - a 
au neg d bids aren See 
Je ogee Tbid note 5. ee can. 

Cape TDAP, py IP By ce 
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decoration with gold ete. proves that it must have carried onits. 
back royal or noble dignitaries. There i is no- mention of the use | 

of the animal in war. But it was quite natural that i in view of the 
animal’s strength and terrible. nature when made angry or wild, | 
its use in war could. not be far off. Its use in the war was at 
first on a very limited scale obviously because it was costly to | 


maintain a large force of elephants for smaller states of the Vedic — 


period and the Aryans had taken to elephant training recently. 


Hence it was generally employed for ceremonial purposes and | 
very spa ringly for warpurposes. The Great Epic—Mahabharata— ae 
is not a literary product of the pre-Buddhist days but it certainly - 


describes more ancient traditions preserved in legendry tales oe 


having a historical bearing. According to Pargiter the Maha 2" 


bharata war was fought in about 950 B.C. while some responsible a 
and cautious historians like H. C. Raychaudhuri would place the 
event some years earlier. However the event certainly happe- 
ned, if it happened at all, a few hundred years earlier than the 
birth of Buddha. In the Mahabharata war the main reliance 
is placed on ‘cars, ‘rathas’ drawn by horses, which also would 
: ‘suggest an early date. Butthe elephants are also used in the war. — 
_ “In the battle that ensued elephants rushed against elephants, 


. car-warriors against car-warfiors’ ’... Sometimes! leading epic- eS 
| ‘princes: are also seen on elephant-back. Duryodhana rode once 


| onan elephant 1 in the battle-field.2 In the Karna Parva Bhima a 


_ is seen riding on an elephant in armour of jron’. But it is signi- Be ae 
ficant that the king of Magadha was usually mounting an elephant 7 A 
“.. Gn the Great War.4 Elephant-division of Magadha is: speci. ee ; 
‘fically mentioned and it was badly mauled by Abhimanyu. aan e ce 
Salva, the ruler of the Mlechchhas mounting his elephant fought nes 
the. Pandavas, and — his elephant also fought dangerously.® Rote 
‘He was a king of Karusha, which has been. identified with the See eee 


a 7 “Mahabharata, Vir panvan (Bag. 1 P 18 Reena rere 
9, Ibid, Bhishmaparva, p.65.. > : 

“ie Bs ‘Ibid, Karna-parva, p. 36. 
4 Ibid Bhishmaparva be co 
& Balyepares Be ce 


oe southern part of | Shahabad district, of the state of Bihat. He : 
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Bhanumat, king of Kalinga, was also in the inatile-Rald on ie ces 
phant.t Bhagadatta, king of Kamaripa and the chief of Dagar- oa 
nas fought from elephant’s backs.? So it may be said that in the es 
eastern India and the forested tracts of Central India the use 
of elephants in war was more common or traditional than in the 
Kuru-Panchala country, seat of Aryan power. It is well known 
- that Eastern India was Aryanised later and there non-Aryan 
| or pre-Aryan traditions persisted and were mostly assimilated _ 
_ into Aryan culture in due course. I would not be surprised if 
evidences were found to show that elephants were used in war by 
the Non-Aryans and the idea was later borrowed by the Aryans 
some time later than the Rgvedic period. In this connection it 
may be of some significance that Indra, the prime War-god of | 
the Rg Vedic Aryans who was called ‘purbhetta-destroyer of 
the cities, was later believed to have mounted his characteristic 
pahana Airavata-the white elephant, which we know was used 
in breaking through forts and also played havoc in the battle 
field later on; it is also important to bear in mind that the main 
stay of the Magadhan army was its elephant wing before and _ 
after Chandragupta Maurya. There is no doubt that the ele- 
phants were used in war in India before Alexander’s invasion 
of India. In Bhimasena Jataka we are told that Bhimasena 
armed cap-a-pie mounted on a war-elephant sheathed in com- peas 
_ plete armour.’ The Bodhisattva stormed the city of Banaras . | 
- with the help of his war-elephant. # In the scene depicting war ae 
of Relics one of the chiefs among the claimants i is seated-on an. ov 
elephant, and the same scene is depicted on the western Gateway o 
Say of Sanchi showing four of the seven chiefs on elephants. 5 So by — ca 2 
oe the time Alexander invaded India elephantry had become the | 
eee sain element i in the Indian art of war. As a matter of facti ithad bo 
ne created” an impression also in neighbouring countries as well. a nae 
ee Alexander faced an H clephant division i in the hattle of Arabela. ae 


7 a Ibid, Biphiapacva: p. . 158. en 
ae ome ‘Drona parwa, p. 88. aa yak See 

ee 3. Jataka I, no. 8. . | 
eos Ibid Vol. IT No. ee BAe ad ale goa 
aes 5 Monuments of ’ Sanchi, Ty p- re pple 6. 
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against Darius III. This must have been ‘bontawed frori the - 


Indian provinces of the Achaemenian empire, But Alexander a = 


was for the first time pitted against a large and dangerous force | : 
of war-elephants by Porus who relied on the elephants for victory | 
against the world-hero Alexander and his famous swift cavalry 
and trained phalanx. Everybody knows the result of the battle 
of Jhelum. But it would be wrong to put all the blame onthe — 
elephants. The weather, the swift horse-mounted Scythian arch- — 
ers and superior manouveres of Alexander with surprise elements : 


in the strategy no less contributed to his success. At any rate — 


Alexander and his army were deeply impressed by the array of 


elephants in front of the battle-line. “I see at least a danger that me 


matches my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men of — 
uncommon mettle that the contest now lies,” said Alexander.) 
Inspite of the victory in the battle the Macedonians had fanart 
to respect the elephant division in the enemy’s line. When. 
Alexander’s troops refused to move east of the Jhelum, Alexander 


suspected that the rumour about the monstrous size of the elephants 


; of the ruler of Gangaridai and Prasii could be a deterrent 
_factor.2 According to Diodorus the knowledge about the mul- 


- titude of the elephants of the Gangaridai made Alexander to. 


: defer the expedition against them.* The king of Gangaridai and : 
; ‘Prasii maintained a force of 3000 to 6000 war-elephants. Thus — 
aaa: appears that the emperor of Magadha largely relied on a big 


elephant division i in his army and somehow this: threw cold water a : : 
on the conquering zeal of the mighty army of Alexander which : 7 ; tN 
had known no important defeat so far. Thus by the time of . e 
os Alexander’ $ invasion, the elephant division had become the main ae | : 
oot prop of Indian military system. and it had superseded chariotry : A : a 
. in this context. Porus fought “Alexander from the biggest ele- | a : im 
phant’ s back. And inspite of the defeat of the Indian army the os 


ra Invasion of India by Alexander, Pp 209. 


. g. Ibid, p. 22 ee 
. S Anclent ae as ‘described 3 in ‘Classica’ 3 literature 


: 4 Invasion of India MY Alsen p> 222; P. 316. 


| Indian kings and military scat did not ¢ think | it f nocrasaty to ee 
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lectin. 7) dpe. - cba ees 


modify their view about the utility and place of ‘he elephants ae a 


in the Indian army : _Chandragupta Maurya awho followe a. ee 


Alexander and had also watched Macedonian military organisa- 
tion and strategy maintained the largest elephant division known 
so far, 9000 war-elephants.1. Though it would be wrong to hold 


that domestication of elephants fallsin the Maurya period, there oa 


oe appears to be some ground for believing that Magadha invented | 


: ~ and had a lead in the technique of use in elephant-warfare. We > oS 
have seen that in the Mahabharata war elephants were associated i 
with Magadha, and that by the time of Alexander’s invasion | | 


the elephant- division had become the most important wing 
ofthe army. It is very possible that still more augmented and 
trained elephant division of thearmy of Chandragupta contribu- 
‘ted substantially to the military successes of the emperor. It was 
therefore on the basis of experience that Kautilya opined. we 
js on elephants that destruction of an enemy’s army depends®.” 


Maintaining and training an elephant was a royal monopoly and : 
_ killing an elephant was a capital offence. Elephant forests were : 
royal: preserves. in, the Mauryan period. The Macedonian 
“and Bactrian Greeks were very much impressed by the ele- : 
oe. phants ; in the army and Seleucus ceded four provinces in return aot 

ae | for the gift of 500 elephants by Chandragupta.? — ‘His peer 
army included elephants, and elephants became symbol of his pearhe 
- dynasty! His victory over Antigonus in the battle of Tposos | 


4s attributed to the use of elephants’. The Syrian emperor 


ie ab ‘Antiochus Til crossed the Indian borders but returned ° back : | 
ee after receiving presents including 150- elephants from Subha- ee oe 
: ga sen. In war against Rome his army included elephants 
es ey also’. The use of elephants i in the army of Bactrian Greeks mayo? S 
ee be inferred from the evidence of their coins. Demetrius | I has (ee 


a ae “‘Mauryan soli pI g6o.’ 
“Ua. Rautilya’s Arthaiastea, Bk. 6. Ch. Ix, p. 963. | 
eee ‘Political History of Ancient India. | 
fee Cambridge Ancient History, vol. VI, pp. 408-9. 
0 § Political History of Ancient India, p. 361. | 
6 Political History.of Ancient India, p. 361. 
OS a cen of the Roman ¥ vorld, Pe? 282. ee 


S ; cluded « a ae contingent of 60000 dele Bats, 
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elephant head on his coins,! an ‘elephant i is foutid on ie reverse ra. 


of the coins of Hermeus and on the coins of Menander also So 
Elephant’s head is to be seen. Thus the elephants left an endu- 

: ring impression on the Bactrian Greek rulers: of India i is absolu- 
—tely. clear. But even outside India the ‘utility of this animal in. 
war was realised. In war against Rome Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
‘used elephants which terrified the Romans.? Hannibal, the great 


Cathegian leader and one of the greatest military generals ohthe ae 


= ancient world began his attack on the Roman ey at t the a 
battle of Ou-et-tine by charge of elephants.3 ee ine 
The above account shows that the use of elephant. in war, i 
after the defeat of Purus’s army by Alexander, became more ae 


‘common and important and powers outside India were attrac- 


ted towards this characteristically Indian element i in the art of | 
war. The Scythians and the Kushanas conquered large parts 

of India by the help of mounted archery on horseback. There isno | 

doubt that due to the Saka conquests the importance on cavalry, 
specially archers on horse-back, became more and more impor- 
tant. But it is significant to note that the great Saka Kshatrapa - 
a Rudradaman had also an elephant division i in the army as is 


| known from the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman. In the Set rae 
| Gupta period cavalry was a very important wing of the army : 


and the Gupta emperors like Chandragupta_ II and Kumara. | : 


~ gupta I are seen on horse-back with bow and anow onthecoins, = 
‘But the elephant « continued to bein use. -Kumargupta Ti is seen pe se 
: riding an elephant and slaying a. lion « on one of his coin types. eee wea 
_ Kamandaka Nitisara, which is generally assigned. to the. Gupta : : 
period, refers to the four traditional parts of the army. In the a 
e post-Gupta period the elephant division of the army continued to” ea 
: be regarded a very useful arm of the army. According to the ge 
contemporary traveller Yuan Chwang the army | of Harsha i in- come | ‘i 


“Te . Whitchand-Cat: r coins in. ‘Punjab M sours 
2. A History of the Rome More, Pp. 130: 
= sae Pe 245: oat 


much larger in in this i ea 
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sense thaxi even 1 the Mauryan army. Even in the post-Harsha 


period elephants continued to be important in the military sense. oe 


The army of the Palas had an elephant force under a Pilupati. In — 
the war against Dahir, king of Sindh, the Arab faced for the first 
time the imposing array of chiefs mounted on armoured war-ele- 


> phant and led by their king Dahir. In his wars against Ghaznivid on 7 : 
Turks: the kings of Udabhandapur always included elephants i ime . 
- their armies though were repeatedly defeated. But what is 


more interesting is that Subuktagin included a demand for fifty os 


elephants or five stables full of elephantsi in the treaty that he D 
imposed on Jayapala?. Does it not show that even thebest cavalry > 
~ leaders like the Turks appreciated some utility of elephantsin 
war ? Inthe large confedency that Jayapala organised againstthe | 


king of Ghazni were included a large number of | elephants 
- besides ‘an ninumerable host of foot’, but the result went against 
the Hindus. Jayapala’ s son. Rasadapel organised another 


confederacy to meet Sultan Mahmud in 1008 A.D. and this oo 
_ confederate force must have had a significant elephant car 
_ force. The Hindus were on the point of winning the war when | 


~ accidentally, naphta balls struck the elephant on which theleader _ 


A Anandapala was seated and the elephant fled with the rider ihe : 
and the Hindu army thinking that their leader was fleeing : away | | nee 

| b roke into panic and what was probably going to be a glorious ae | 
a a victory was thus turned. into a tragic rout. Inspite of the unfor- Fete 
-. tunateexperiences the Hindus did not abandon their hope onele- 


: _ phants. Prithviraja faced Sihabuddin Muhammad of Ghor with oe : 
 alarge army consisting of 200000 horse and 3000 elephantsi in the 


oes : first battle of Tarain i in. . 1191 A. D.* and defeated the invaders. aoe 


es _ : : But the next year Sihabuddin returned and defeated the Hindu AO 
eee confederacy under ‘Prithviraja, who had this time under. him ake 


ae Jarger cavalry ca00000) 2 and 3000 dephiaiss as sbefore.t Ie would s 


ree : uo Watters L Pp 3435 a a | 
2. Briggs I, p. 18. 


ok ede Briggs. A, pe. bes vy bar 
Se Ba, Hey of Kana j 


- 3. A. History of eas Pe 285. a A pat a i oe ve 
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be hardly fair to attribute the defeat i in the’ seoind battle of : j : 
. Tarain to the elephants but deny them a share in the victory oa ee 
the earlier battle. J ayachandra who had not joined the cone ee 


federacy against Sihabuddin was destined to bear the onslaught . 
of the Muslim invader and though Jayachandra’ s army includ-- 
ed 700 elephants and about one million men he was. signally | 


defeated. The Hindu kingdoms continued to have a soft core! 2 
ner for an elephant division down to the 15th century A: D:, and - | 
the Viujayanagara army also included _ an. elephant division. | ee 
The foregoing briefaccount of the history of elephantry i in war in ae 
ancient India would show that this arm ofthe army asany other 
contr ibuted to successes or reverses in wars on differentoccasions. _ - es 
‘It is usual to attribute the defeats of the Indian forces against the ; 
Greeks, or the Sakas, or against the Arabs or Turks later, tothe 


failure of the elephantry against the mobile cavalry of the inva- : 
ders, But then it becomes difficult to explain the success of the 
Mauryas against the Greeks and the desire of the Greeks, Bactrian 
Greeks, Carthegians, and even the Turks to possess an elephant 
division for themselves. Inspite of the knowledge of the moun- 


_ ted scythian archers the Indian emperors | like Harsha won victories 
with a large elephant division. And certainly Prithviraja won. rae 
_ the first battle of Tarain against Sihabuddin even when the for- oe on ae 
‘mer had 3000 elephants in his army. - Anandapala had piacties ee: 
cally won the battle but for an accident! ? Wewouldthereforesug- 
gest that the responsibility of the elephants for Indian reverses. ee a : 
_ should be more cautiously assessed. ‘Tt was no doubt true that coe . | 
“athe elephant division was a slower moving force compared tothe Ce 
2 cavalry and that the largeness of the animal made it easier target BS ae Hoke 
for the archer. ‘Butit could and did create havoci in the enemies’ ene ae 
camps by its roaring shouts and mad and furious onslaughts. 
_ Then it could accomodate a much larger number of combatants - 
oni its back than the chariot or the horse. Indian army’ 'srealweak~ = 


| a ness was the mounted. horse-archer, which largely: contributed | to 
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| the success of the Scythians or the Turks. The Guptas; appear tof 


) have adopted this system but it could not become popular with | 


: the ancient Indians. The real causes of the defeats of the an. — 


cient Indians against the invaders from the north-west are to 
be sought elsewhere: the inferiority of Indian cavalry, the in- 
__ effectiveness of the foot soldiers, the absolute dependence on the 


king or the commander in the battlefield. The last mentioned 


point is prominently clear in the panic caused by Anandapila’ go: 
~ forced withdrawal from the field. It may be campared with 
| the composure displayed by the Greek army when Alexander | 
was severely injured once in the course of the Indian campaign. 
_ The thing was that while India proper was no suitable ground for. 


breeding best war-hourses, war-elephants were naturally obtain- . 


able in this country. In most of the decisive battles the Indians 
lost. because of inferior strategy, weaker morale, and chivalrous | 
code of war ethics compared to their more resolute enemies, 
Traditional methods of pitched battles and bookish military 


_ arrays in face of hit and run tactics proved an expensive preposi- i lsat 
_ tion. Defensive strategy against aggressive warfare was. MOt 
: always beneficial, especially when the enemy was determined Anes 


and was relying on fast cavalry, 


es failed, and i in the suppression of their insurrections, the British | ee werent 


7 : by the landed aristocracy of Chotanagp’ ut 
i either against or for the British is an ii sp 


‘THE MUTINY. OF 1857- 58. AND THE PALAMAU_ 
ng CE ORS a 
Dr. Fagadish Nowe Sarkar 
(A) Introduction | 


The Mutiny of 1857-58 was a gigantic explosion of. aritts | 

| British forces. Its repercussions were not confined to Delhi, ? 
Meerut, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Jhansi, Rohilkhand, Oudh and “ 
Allahabad and such places, but also felt in remote places in Bengal a 
and Bihar. Chotanagpur, though — distant, was not lightly _ | 
affected by these stirring events and caught the flameofresistance 
and was shaken with the spirit of independence from British — 
yoke. The districts of Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau, Singh- 
‘phum and Manbhum were all aglow with it. Thakur Biswa- 

nath Sahi of Barkagarh and Pande Ganpat Rai of Bhaunroh, _ 
_: the 8th Native Infantry at Hazaribagh, Subadar Jjaimangal 

‘ Pande and Subadar Nadir Ali and Jamadar Madho Singh in ne 
| ‘Ranchi, the Ramgarh Battalion in Ranchi, Purulia, Chaibasa, oe ere 
the Bogtah Nilambar Sahi and Pitambar Sahi, the Chero Debi e Le 
Bakhsh Rai and Parmanand, the Kharwar Tlakadar of Kundu, ig ee ae 
the Raja of Porahat in Singbhum, Rajah Nilmani Singh Deo me oe 
of Pachete (Panchkote) all participated in varying degrees Ce 
in raising the banner of resistance to the British. But, for Coe 
various reasons, their efforts, which “occupy an. important i gee 
place in the history of the struggle for Indian independence, _ one ge 


government received considerable _ help from. ‘other. fellow. eae 
- Rajhas and. jagirdars: and individuals. | ‘Thus, while some 
landholders fought against the British, others fought with or for. en eves 
the British against their own fellows. Indeed, the part played — a 
| } in this movement, > 


ig y and instructive _ | 


| study pregnant \ with valuable lessons. 
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- This paper is an attempt to study the movement in Palatnan— 


its causes, progress and sequel, with special reference to the con- ; a 
duct and attitude of the principal Fagirdars of Palamau during 


the insurrection. ‘Iti is based principally on some unpublished | 
records, preserved in the record room of the Commissioner of 


- Chotanagpur,—nine lettersof Captain E. T. Dalton, the acting 
‘Commissioner of Chotanagpur (in his own: handwriting) to 
A.R. Young Esq., Secretary to the government of Bengal, dated tl ad 
camp Chaibasa.! The letter of 21st June, 1858 seems to have ee 
been subsequently. typed and there are two typescript copies a 


also 3 in the file. It is rather difficult to decipher the handwriting 


at places, and the damages due to the paper being cracked and va 


torn and pasting of slips have been sought to be removed and 


ommissions filled up by carefully comparing the original with - a 
the typed copies and also with the Minute of the Lieutenant — 


_ Governor of Bengal. The typescripts, however, are full of — 
mistakes and they must be checked with reference to the origi 
nal ms. letter. | 


This letter is apparently one of the original letters af the : 


~ Commissioner on which the account of the Palamau disturbances : 
contained in “The Mutinies as they affected the Lower Pro- s 


S -vinces under the Government of Bengal, 1858,” by Sir Frederick 


Halliday, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal? is “based. The 


sees sequence of events and even the language of the letter have been ee | 
eos copied at several places in the Minute with some minoraltera- 


tions and omissions. It must, however, be admitted that the ees 


. _ Minute contains details not to be found i in the letter: presum- : 


‘ a ably these v were culled from either other letters of the Commissioner me oe | 


OP. idated br6.56. 


Fen aes Woetey aay No 
ges 8(2) No. rdg.--.-dated 30.9.58.. 
more ©; mss (0 ac 9. ly Ree dated 2.10. a 
“ (4) Nov 164...0026.dated 8.11.58. 
(5) No. 168.,......,.dated 15.11.58: 
~ (6) No. 182...... dated | 2.12.58. . 
(7) No. 184.........dated 3.12.58. 
“2 (BY NO. 189 in cedeee dated 8. 12. 58. 


ide ~ (g) No. Tye lated 20.12.58. 

‘ ae Vide Buckland. jHtistory, of the Lieutenant Governors sof Bengal Cedaroth 

- Bone, second Edan.), Vol. aT. 
ia ‘PP Behe “ 
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or some other sources. The Minute has “been copied. in = ofa ea 
extenso in the Palamau District Gazetteer? and has been drawn __ oe 
‘upon also in the Final Report of the Survey and Settlement opera: | | 
tions in the District of Palamau (1913-20).? aes 
Nevertheless there are certain significa points contained 
in the letter of the Commissioner which are excluded wholly or. . | : 
| partially, in the Minute of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal ae 
and also in the District Gazetteer, viz. Ee abe aaah 
(a) the genesis of the insurrection in Palamau (paras 9.14) = 
(b) additional details of the events. (para. 13-22) pe 
(c) suppression and sequel of the outbreak, besides the asses- : 
sment of the roles of the principal leaders of the movement and : 
the loyal supporters of the government, the policy of the Commi- - 
ssioner in creating a rift among the insurgents, rewarding the 
Joyal supporters and punishing the leaders of the movement oe 
(paras 20-32). ‘The other letters throw a completely new light on 
the movement during 1858, especially the junction of the Shaha- 
bad mutineers under Amar Singh and Seadha Singh with the 
ee Bogtahs, and the strategy ofthe British and their troop-movements. 


i} The Genesis of the movement i in . Palamau. 


Iti is not wholly correct to say that’ all the general’ causes cs of eee 

the Movement of 1857-58 were at. work i in Palamau. While He cS 
the general spirit of the local movement was anti-British as in g cue 
-the wider movement, ther e were certain special features which ieee : : 
gave the local movement: a distinctive aspect. Hence it cannot es : 

: ‘be understood without a reference to the local conditions. ee 

-* About the middle of the 19th century the population « of the chee aoe 

| P alamau district mainly consisted of the two tribes, the Cheros ees 
and the Kharwars, both of which were directly connected with ne 
cee the movement. The Kols and other savages” did not take 
: any part in it. There were a few Brahmans, Rajputs and other 
castes of Hindus who were opposed to it. There were also y fie be 
Korewahs, a rude hill tribe having: affinity ee the Boe, some 


te By Li 8.8. O° ‘Mtaitey L wo s. ‘Revised by. P.O. T: 
ae Py. T. ~W: kee I. cs S., Settlement Office 
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. of whom helped the Bogtahs. It is thus clear that the movement : 


did not become wholly general and many sections of the people 
= kept themselves aloof. : 


(a) The sociocpoliticl organization if the Cheros. 


The Cheros, a Dravidian people, are said to have Been’ an Soe . 
oo Off-shoot of the Rajbhant tribe, which once ruled over a wide Ae 
area extending fromyGorakhpur to Bundellkhand. But before the oe 
a increasing eastward advance of the Rajputs in the Gangetic 
plains, the Cheros were compelled to withdraw from Shahabad. : 
_ Leaving their erstwhile possession of Rohtasgarh they advanced 
towards Palamau, then held by the Rexel (Raksel) Rajputs, and 
were employed as mercenary soldiers. But early in the 17th_ 
century the Cheros made war on the Rajput Raja, drove him © | 
into Sirguja in the Central Provinces (Madhya Pradesh) and by 
treacherous massacre of their patrons occupied Palamau (1613), ae ae 
The Chero leader, Bhagawant Rai, now became the Raja of the - wee 
country and the conquerors settled in the country in 12. 000° 
families and hence the Cheros came to be known as Barahazaris, 2 
“In this conquest of Palamau, Thakurai Puran Mal (son of Ma- 
khain Singh alias Deo Sahi) helped Bhagwat Rai in return for 
‘an assurance that the Thakurais would be the hereditary. Sare eens 
_ barahkars of Palamau i.e. enjoy authority to manage the ae 
a country and the sole right to select the rulers from the reign- ha 
ing family of Bhagwat Rai. The Thakurais enjoyed this poe 
oe tion as dizans and king-makers for a pretty long time down | a 
ee tia to the time of the British conquest. But it contained the seed a 
of future friction between the Raja and the diwan. ‘Thakurai 
oe Aimar Singh rebelled. (1721) against the Chero Raja Ranjit oe 
eye a and after putting him to death installed Jai Kishun Rai oe. 
a ae (head of the younger branch of the family), Thakurai Sainath ene 
ae - Singh was, however, treacherously put to death by the new Raja. ne : 
oe Nae bed Binal cousin 1 of the murdered diwan i in tum had the Te ae 


ees aE Tetise No. P paras 2, Le — 
ey ue “9. Sarkar, une tu Sicaae 
oe pers: - Vu. aie para 4. , 
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raja. murdered and enthroned ‘Chitrajit Rai. in “1764. Thus . : er ee 
began a hereditary enmity between the Rajputs. and the. Cheros ie 


which had a large share in inciting the Cheros against the Raj- 
put Thakurais of Chainpur and Ranka during the movement. 


Secondly, the circumstances leading to the establishment of ie 
- British rule in Palamau sowed the seed of disaffection and enmity Poe 
- between the dispossessed Cheros and their new masters. The ne 
first intervention of the British i in the affairs of the Chero Raj of E Q : : 
Palamau. occurred in 1772, owing to protracted internecine “ | pee 
quarrels between two rival Chero factions (1722- -10). ‘Two Hes 
candidates claiming to be the rightful raja, one Gopal Rai, grand- se : — 
| ‘son of Jai Kishun Rai (head of the Babuan or younger branch _ a 


of the family), the other Chitrajit Rai, grandson ofthe murdered 
ruling chief, Ranjit Rai, brought their suits to the British. 
_ The British, more interested in revenue collection than in family — 
quarrels, decided to occupy the fort of Palamau. As Chitrajit’s 
diwan, Jainath Singh, refused to agree to this even in return | 
for recognition of Chitrajit’s claim, the controlling _ Council at 


Me Patna decided to support the cause of Gopal Rai. The fort: was : 


occupied by the British in ‘February, i Gopal was m ade o 7 


ae | ‘Raja (feudatory chief) on an annual tribute of Rs. 12, 000 for 3 


oo : Ram was followed by the imprisonment | and death of Gopal. ne 


years and Udwant Ram, supporter of Gopal, _ was appointe d : 


- kanungo of the pargana in returh for his help in the bombardment ss” 
Of the fort. In 1773 two relatives of Gopal, Gajraj Rai (ancestor 
of Bisrampore family) and Sugand. Rai (ancestor of Deogan : Deicke 
family) were : associated with him ins 7 revenue collecti on. ; as ae 


oe  Gajraj ; and Sugand, in an endeavour to gain the influence of es 


_ Udwant Ram, opposed Gopal Rai. ‘The murder of Udwant Beg s 


The elevation of Gajraj to the ‘position of manager. of Basant 
| Rai, the minor brother and successor of Gopal, led. to the crys. ae 


tallization of opposition of Sugand- with the ‘Thakurais. under 
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: minor step-brother of Basant Rai (who had died in 1783), fon : | 
 thesums to be paid by the old Jagirdars of Bisrampore and Deogan ce 
every year were fixed, while the Thakurais also got a faly oo 
extensive estates. SM et ent nt 
But. the financial liabilities of the estate were SO heavy ae feta, 

? the methods of recovery so defective that the Palamau Raj Hees 
rapidly gravitated towards bankruptcy. The — resumption. ent 

- subordinate tenures caused a widespread feudal resentment __ 
leading directly to the Chero insurrection in 1800, which had a 

to be suppressed by British troops. | s a 
The incapacity of the last Raja, Churaman Rai, an inden: — 

lent pleasure-seeker, the refractory. conduct of the disaffected a 

| Jagirdars and the mounting revenue arrears led to the estate ; : 
being put up to auction and the Government purchased it for 

“Rs. 51,000 in 1814. The estate, because of its strategic posi- : 
‘tion, as guarding a vulnerable frontier, of the wild nature. of the one hs 
country, consisting of hills and forests, and of the turbulent peo- 
‘pleand a proud feudal aristocracy, required a firm person, strong 
‘enough to coerce the Jagirdars but wise and just enough “no 

_ to oppress them and able to maintain inviolate their rights 
and immunities and the existing assessments. Finally, in. B14 8 

on the recommendation of Major Roughsedge, then commanding ce 
the: Ramgarh battalion, it was granted to Raja Ghansham Singh 0) 

a of Deo. (in Gaya district) on an annual revenue of Rs. °9. 000. s 
as a reward of past services in quelling the Chero and Kharwar ae 
- insurrections. In 1817 there was another general insurrection ele 
ee of the Jagirdars against the new Raja’s efforts to resume their - 
se tenures. Hence, to solve the agrarian difficulties in 1819. ale us 
estate was taken. under khas management and so it remained il 
ae the Mutiny, 38 years later. The Cheros and Kharwars ae 
fe “Palamau joined the great Kol rebellion of 1832 in Ranchi.) — 
- Thus the imposition of British rule gradually but incxonsdlh ae 
“ted to the extinction of Chero kingship. ‘According to Bradley» . 
| Birt. “the & Cheros; deprived: of their. ancient line of chiefs, were : 


‘a: esta 29345 Bradley Bi ope cits, Hunter, Site : 
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no longer the prime movers.” But this i is far fro thai! Ti OAs a 
deed, itis not surprising to find that attempts to restore the Chero BS ae 
dynasty — would be made in 1857. - Further, the traditional | 
Chero-Rajput animosity was fanned not only — by this spirit of — 
‘restoration but by the entente between the British Government so 
and the Rajput Thakurais. | Moreover this party alignment ee | 
was also dictated by feudal agrarian discontent of the Jagirdars a! 
and their risings in 1800, 1817 and 1832 were but the faint 
sages of the coming storm a few ‘yeats® later | SS 


(>) The socio-political organization of the Kiyroars. | es foe 


: ‘Unlike the Cheros, the Khyrwars ‘tad’ very few Fagirdars : 
among them. One section (gosthi or clan) of these, the Bogtahs, _ | 
: ‘occupied an unassailable position in the area lying beween the rs 
lowlands of Palamau and the uplands of Sirguja and possessed | 
‘almost inaccessible mountain fastness. They were lawless free- aa 
“booters, whose predatory habits were ‘somewhat repressed by | es 
the British Government conferring one jagir on two. brothers, ee 
‘Nilambar and Pitambar Sahi, who shared the Headhip:< of el Ae Se 
ha Bogiah Clan after the death of their father, an out-law. eutee oy 


mo) The influence of the satiny at Hazaribagh and Ranchi. : ao aS hoe 


: ‘The mutiny of the native troops in Ranchi and Hazaribegh : mea ie 
was an opportunity not to be lost by the turbulent tribesman of = 
-Palamau.’ ‘Pitambar was at Ranch: : at the t time of the outbreak ees 
lof the Ramgarh battalion and he regarded the abandonment he 
of the station by the officers to imply: the end of the British Raj. - 2 
The. return» of ‘Pitambar from Ranchi | to Palamau and the ee 
Sos advance of the Hazaribagh regiment through Palamau_ towards : 
“Rohtas gave the signal to ‘the: Bogtahs- to" “arm, assemble S 
and commence plundering.” The wo | ‘brothers declared them- 
eg selves independent chieftains. : Ti ey directed ‘their first raids i 
a against Thakurai Raghubar. Dayal Singh, who had. long heen on 
. at feud with them. | Onaided the cage would have hard] ae 


_ panded into an incipient insurrection.”? 
— (d) The Chero-Bogtah alliance. — 


This development was the result of the conclusion of a _ 
‘Chero-Bogtah alliance. The last Chero Raja, Churaman a 
Rai, died childless, leaving a widow. There were three colla- 


teal branches of the family, represented by Babu Bhavani 
Bakhsh Rai of Bisrampore, Babu Ram Bakhsh Rai of Chukla a a 
and Babu Devi Bakhsh Rai of Luckna.2?. On 26th September, 
| 1857, Babu Bhavani Bakhsh Rai came to Shapur (opposite ae 
Daltonganj on the other side of the river Koel), the residence of Cae 
the widowed Rani. A general meeting of all the Chero chiefs 
was convened there, either to elect a Chero Raja or to devise ee 
measures for the safety of the district. But whatever the pure 
pose of the meeting, it was “followed by a general rising both | 
of Cheroos and of Khyrwars.”’? The first target of attack was 
Phakurai Raghub ar Dayal Singh, the common object of en 
mity of both the Cheros and the Bogtahs. The Commissioner 
of Chotanagpur (Captain E. T. Dalton) rightly holds, “I am 
"convinced that at this time the Bogtahs were not so fascinated — 
: with the idea of having a Chero dynasty over them as ledtojoin 


the Cheroos for the sake of gratifying their old grudge against 
ee the Thakoorai, but it is quite clear that the Cheroos and others : 2 ee 
considered the destruction of the Takoorai and his partyas 
"essential to the success of their undertaking, because he was 
- devoted to the interest of the British government; | he felt cons ee ee 
_ fident that Government would not be subverted and he opposed 
himself in every way to the movement in favour of. the. Chee oo 
-woes.'" This explains the motive of the Chero-Bogtah alliance, 


ene ofthe principal factors in the Palamau movement, which 
he Commissioner tried his best to break up, 


a Thld para gs 


of Letter P. paras 6-12, 
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(e) Lack of Administrative Control. over Paloinau. soled ae aga 
th ieee an atmosphere seething with anti-British and anti- | ao : 
Rajput feelings, surcharged with revivalist spirit among the 


Cheros and the traditional marauding instinct of the Bogtahs, 
suppressed. but never effaced, the stories of the mutineérs at 


Hazaribagh and Ranchi and the “temporary expulsion” of ae 
government officials from Ranchi served to ignite the spark, 


| It is doubtful if proper and efficient administrative control might - 


have nipped the insurrection in the bud. But undoubtedly oS 
was facilitated by the complete absence of any semblance of ee 


re administrative control in Palamau. — 


_ Frequent changes in jurisdiction sincé 1800 sand Gnsentent a ‘ | 
travisfer of records and officials increased the difficulties of ad- ee es 
ministering the country.! After the suppression of the Kol 


rising of 1832, the modern division of Chotanagpur was formed 
as a non-Regulation Agency (the South-West Frontier Agency), 


Palamau was included in Lohardaga district(1834). But it was. . 


far away from the district headquarters (Lohardaga, 1834-44, 


_ Kishenpur or Ranchi, 1844-52) and from the Sadar Administra- 


tive Court at Gola. The most inaccessible. of all was the sub : i 


: divisional office at Koranda (1852- 60, with jurisdiction over — Le 


Sirguja and Udaipur). Leslieganj was the military and reve» — AG 
nue headquarters. Thus “the pargana ‘became the step-child ee | 
of the Agency and its people got out of the way of seeking re = 

dress for their grievances from the. established authorities ag 
_ quite too inaccessible.” At the time ‘of the outbreak of the mutiny oe 

m2) the Ramgarh Battalion in August, 1857, “there” was no ees 
representative « of the administration other than a tahsildar nearer. i : : 
to Palamau than distant Koranda,” situated on the S. W. 
poundary of Sirguja. T here was capes only 0 one e English 


, Up to '1800—Palamau cndee Ramgath. ERR hE DRE Shs De 


1800-19. ...Palamau transferred to Bihar... AGE OE nak Sia rains feo 


od EB EQ ences nes .Palamau under Ramgarh collectorates pda 7 
 7832.....00.Kol rising. | eee Se ba 
a Bec Ji ...-Palamau in ‘Lohardaga’ district 
1834-44... Headquarters Lohardaga. » 
ee 1844-52 .Do Kishenpur (Ranchi) Ds 
BRS. nied subdivision of 1a 
: the sia Pai Plateau i in Bigaie, 
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“official” in Palamau on the eve of the outbreak Lieutenant ae 
| Graham, Acting Assistant Commissioner. 1 


(f) Economie or 7 financial factors. 


Fifthly, besides political motives, an economic or r financial oe 
| ‘motive was at work behind the mutiny at Palamau. Its Chero ee ai 
rulers had created a Chero yeomanry to support them by giving 80 

lands to their followers. Hence there was alarge number ofsmall 
| Chero Fagirdars in the district. Being impoverished, they mort- 
| gaged. their small estates, and they wanted to escape from the 
inevitable consequences of their improvidence. Capt. E; T. Pieces 
Dalton, the Commissioner, held that many proprietors might 
have joined the insurgents with “a hope of summarily voiding _ 
such incumbrances.”? Just as the Crusades were joined by _ 
many a debtor to escape from the clutches of money lenders of | 
-medieval Europe, so the Palamau Jagirdars might have been os 
tempted to join the movement with a similar object. This oye 
throws a new light on the genesis of the movement and would ea 
show that it had a sordid aspect as distinct from the lofty. mu 
| national impulse of freeing the country from a foreign yoke 


“(g) The Palamau movement not an isolated phenomenon. - z 


| “The movement in Palamau, arising out of these distinctive Ee ol 
& oy local causes, was not altogether cut off from the general move- : - : me 
eae ‘ment in Chotanagpur and Bihar. Predominantly local it was ae 
; not an isolated phenomenon. Indeed, the movements in Hazari- ee 
ae bagh, Ranchi, Palamau came to be linked up with those We 
es Patna and Shahabad in a general cause. At the news of the | a * 
[ a mutiny of the Indian garrison at Dinapur and of the rising Of i. 
Kunwar Singh two companies of the detachment of the 8th gee 
ees Native: Infantry stationed at Hazaribagh at once ‘mutinied | a yeas 
wee =. (80th July, 1857). This was followed by the mutiny at Ranchi See 
Ee and: Doranda. ; ‘The * Hacheibneh companies, advanced Ahronght os 


aes ae: Bridge, Final Report of the “Sraey ‘aiid Sctileniind een in ‘the District of : : Pe = 
e Palamau, 1913-20. pp. 40, ne Bee aes tiki PP: 228-28: coe 
: oe a eieieed PB pee. ae ee ee ae, 
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Palamau on their way to join. Babu Rune Singh’s brother; _ oo 
‘Ummer Singh (Amar Singh) at -Rohtas ‘Ghur.” Though ae oe 
they did not commit “serious depradations” they levied contri- ; 7 


butions in kind wherever they went and “their demeanour was 
such as to lead the ignorant inhabitants of Palamau to give very 7 


- general credence to the ae that the Government Had been oo. - 


~overturned.} i: ee 
Palamau became the asylum not only of ihe’ mutinous Hazarke | 


bagh Companies but also of many Ranchi mutineers after a 
their defeat by Major English i in Oct. 1857 and they made | 
common cause with the Bogtah leaders Nilambar, and Pitames 000 
bar, Chero Devi Baksh Rai and Paramanand of Kunda.!* es 
Moreover, during the last days of the year 1857, when the 7 


- mutineers’ cause was on the verge of collapse, the Bogtah chief- | 

tains, N ilambar and Pitambar, tried to get armed reinforcements _ 
_ from Amar Singh, brother of. Kunwar Singh. After the repulse os 
of the insurgents at the Palamau fort (22nd January, 1858) by 
the Commissioner and Lt. Graham, “letters to Lilambar and — 


_ Pitambar Sahai and Nucleut (Naklaut) Manji were found with 


‘the baggage and amongst them communications from Ummer aoe 
_ Singh promising immediate assistance from. Koer Singh”? Ba 


Though they failed to get it, they were joined by ee: party oo : | : “ 
from the Mirzapore hills’ and were thus emboldened to pillage eet > 


: several villages in early January, 1858. 3 


After the suppression of the movement : in Palamau, Several ee 
‘mutinous sepoys proceeded to. -Shahabad district, which was. eee 
still disturbed. But they were disheartened and disorganised 
: and this was not considered to bea potential source of mischief. e te 
Fur ther, the dispersion. of the Shahabad mutineers ‘was followed See: 
by their infiltration | to. Palamau under 2 Amar Singh and Seadha oe 


| Singh. 


me ee Peder ‘Po para JONI. Pea, 
i Bridge, 42. ee ae 
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| i Details of the Movement 
(a) Oct., 1857-Feb., 1858 


The first outbreak in Palamau took place within one m nonth ee ee 


of the general meeting of the Cheros at the Shapur palace, — 
which welded the Cheros and Kharwars together. The com. 
bined Chero-Kharwar-Bogtah forces attacked Chainpur, Shapur 


and Leslieganj in quick succession. The attack on Chainpur — 8} 
((2Ist Oct. 1857) directed against Thakurai_ Raghubar Dayal) 
Singh and his cousin Thakurai Kishun Dayal. Singh was ree 


pulsed. ‘At Shapur they captured four guns of the Rani, atta- 


cked the thana, destroyed its records and shot a thana barkandaz. ee 


_ dead. Leslieganj was plundered and its thang burnt. The — : 
-Tahsil police and abkarry establishment fled from Leslieganj | 


with some treasure. Thereupon the Tahsil Kutchery was also : 
‘set on fire but this building and most of its records were saved _ 


from destruction by some local residents who extinguished the 


fire after the departure of the insurgents. Five other villages erat 


were also destroyed the same day. ee 

After the restoration of order in Ranchi and Hazaribagh, Sie 
Lieutenant Graham, who had been given temporary charge of | 
the unoccupied Kunda subdivision as officiating Junior Asstt, ae 


Commissioner, and sent to Palamau with a small force, reached Caen 


Bey Chaimpur on 7th November. The Bogtahs at once retreated to ee 


| their villages in the hills of Sirguja. But Graham could neither cae 


we take: the offensive and. pursue them nor withdraw on account of ee 


the paucity of his men and had to await. ‘reinforcements at ou ve 
: oe Chainpur.t . : , | oe 
This emboldened the ineurwents: By ihe a of Noverabes : ney | 


ceo the situation became very critical, as the whole district of Pala 
2 oma rose up in arms. Graham was besieged in the ‘large’ oe 
house of Raghubar Dayal, ‘encircled by a strong wall’ and! 
containing three to four hundred Indian women and children. : ee 
| ~The rebels at first numbering 2000 swelled to 6000 and plundered oe gee 
a the neighbourhood, ‘but. refrained from assaulting. the ~Thakue i 


Hipeen Mea Cane eg 


a Graham awhile. | 
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rais’ house either because its defences were © strengthened by a oe 
Graham or for other reasons.1 . — 

On 27th N ovember, 1857 the 3 insurgents “PBowiahy stacked : 
Rajherwa, the station of the Coal Company. Messrs Grundy 
and Malzar, the employees of the Coal Company, resisted BS oie ss 
long as possible but at last they had to escape with some difficulty, — ay 
The factory was then plundered and destroyed. The mines _ oe 
suffered so serious. an 1 injury at these were not reopened for Gs a 
ten years.2 eee eee | ee 
On 2nd Decenner the on at Monka and Chutterpore i 
were burnt and all their records destroyed. 3 age ga Bs dhe | : 

The need of relief was immediate. Instead of. sending the oe 
Shekawati Battalion into Palamau, the Lt. Governor directed 
Major Cotter to proceed with two companies of H. M’s. 13th | 
Light Infantry from Sasaram and asked the Raja of Deo to 
supply soldiers to relieve Lt. Graham. At the same time Lt. ae 
Graham was instructed to fall back immediately on relief and | 
to advance subsequently when possible. Nae 
_ Major Cotter reached Shapur on 8th December and relieved 2 ae 
| Gra. Debi Baksh Rai, a principal leader, “suspected of 
- being the real prompter of the rebellion” was then captured. ers 
‘The insurgents retreated but burnt | ‘the village of Monka © ie Boe 
(Manika) near Palamau fort and destroyed the house of Bikari 
Singh, “qa Zemindar of some influence, who had lent great ange et 
assistance to Lieutenant Graham.” LAE NE SABER te EE Sag 

For the paramount need of protecting. the Grand Trunk ees 
| Rada, and clearing the ghats, Major Cotter was ordered to 
return to Sasaram via Sherghati and v was Secommpanied by Lt. Pe 


The departure of Major Cotter, Rowever did not fface | the . 
| good effected by him, The bold capture of Devi Baksh Rai was a 
at once reo ee by’ “the collapse. of the rebellion” in n Palamau; oo 


a 1. Lietier; Paras :6—Buckland. L t 18-1 19. Kaye and M Malleson Iv. 
2. Letter P. Para 16; Buckland Lt TIQe ‘Bridge ae 
g, Letter P. Para 16. e 


: ~ #1 “Letter oe Para rks Buctland 
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showing that the suspicion was ‘well founded’. Thei insurgents lost oe 
me heart and seemed to break up. Released from the fear of insur. ee 
gents the “well-disposed chiefs,” now openly joined the British, 
(1) Firstly, came the Deo Raja (Raja of Deo) with 60 match= 
 lockmen and 100 suwars. The Lt. Governor now permitted = 
_ Lt. Graham to leave Cotter and return to Chainpur. After _ 
— making an advance he reached Kishenpur (22nd Dec.) On his oe 
"approach the Bogtahs abandoned Paltan Ghat (Patan Ghat). oe oe 
_ The insurgents also retreated from Chainpur after being repulsed 
_. by Kishan Dialin an effort to attack the Ranka fort. (2) Second- ae a 
_ ly, the Sarbarahkar (Raja) of Sirguja sent a further | reinforce- te 
ment of 600 men. With these reinforcements Lt. Graham was 
“ able not only to hold his own but assume the offensive. After ; . 
his arrival at Leslieganj (26th Dec.) “nothing more was heard | 
_ of the insurgents and affairs appeared to have taken a favou- 
rable turn.” A party sent by him surprised Parmanand, a 
kadar of Kunda, with 4 principal associates and 75 followers, 
- Thus “the rebels had lost some of their most daring leaders who . 
had been taken and hanged and were in jail and the Hhietont: - 
oe for the most part abandoned their cause.” 
fae Nilambar Sahi was then busy gathering recruits ‘aad fad - 
: plundered two villages. But having retreated to the jungles, 
he escaped attack or capture. Sirguja was invaded bythemenof => 
the contumacious Raja of Singruli (Singrauli), without any ne : 
_sathorty from. his overlord the Raja of Rewah:t 0 0 Cece en 
oe But this was not enough. Palamau fort still held out. ‘The me 4 : 
ane Gominisionet of Chotanagpur, accompanied by 140 of Major : 
oe Macdonnell’s Madras. Native Infantry (Sepoys), a. small com- oe 
| pany of Ramgarh cavalry, and matchlockmen of J agat ‘Pal ake. 
ores Singh of Pithoria, started from Ranchi for Palamau on 16th igh AMES 
ie _ January. At Manka ten miles ahead (21st January), Lt. Graham Cs ‘ 
fee joined him at night. On 22nd they attacked Palamau fort in pee 
fo ‘columns defeated the defending Cheros and Bogtahs, who fled . : 
oo leaving behind. guns, ‘ammunition, cattle, mupplies and f) baggaee, 8 


“Lee? Pca 1610, Buckland, pte Kaye end Mallon TV, 05, 
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and captured some leading insurgents. a ‘The same day, Ge eke 
Bogtahs who had formed the bold design of checking theadvance Coes eine 
of the Commissioner at a small ghat were attacked and repulsed a 
by Major Macdonnell’s men, assisted by seven jogirdars.2 
_ From Palamau the Commissioner moved on to Leslieganj 
where he remained till 8th February. His first task was to 
break up the Chero-Bogtah alliance. He issued a general cir ee 
cular to all the jagirdars to wait on him with. their followers. ae 
This, we learn, had the “desired effect”. Many | Jagirdars ere: 
: (including Babu Bhavani Baksh Rai), who had previously held | - a 
a away, came with their quotas. of armed retainers. True, many ; ; 
Chero jagirdars, who now joined the British and were prepared) 30.0 
to fight against the Bogtahs, had been only recently fighting : 
against the British. But the Commissioner “considered it advi- — 
sable to accept of their services without in any way pledging 7 
himself to pardon those who might eventually be convicted of 
crimes.’ This policy—the policy of divide and rule—‘‘pretty well 
rat completed the secession of the Cheroos from the Bogtahs alliance.”3_ 
_... The suppression of the Bogtahs, now isolated from the Cheros, 
ak. : -pogaine comparatively an easy affair, covering only a fortnight : i 
wii (8th Feb,-23d February). With a force. almost. double of the “s0000 5 
ae Bogtahs, the Commissioner decided to force the passes. into the — aoe 
ae Bogtah country. One division was. sent under Kishun Dayal se 
| Singh to Shapur to advance against the Baghmara ¢ ghat. The 288 _ 
- Commissioner himself proceeded to Tungari ghat (10th Febru- 00 
ary). The insurgents occupying this ghat were then plunder- Bene 
oS . ing: the neighbouring village of Harnam (Harnamanr). ‘These ee 
were intercepted | by a party of Graham’ S Ramgarh cavalry. o ot be 
Out of three captives two were hanged. Posted with informa- 
tion supplied by the third, the Commissioner entered the Bogtah 
country unopposed _ (13th. February). The ‘retreating Bogtahs nets 
| fought till the last from. behind. masked breastworks of s stone and os ae ie 
: Hage. | ‘The vag of Chene ae the Koel | cot and the oe 


- 7 Buckland I. 120. st Age 
2. Letter P. paras 19. 20.0 | 
a ‘Letter P. ne aI. , Buckland, ‘op cit. 


; o : Reghabar Dial Singh Bahadoor and the Hameer Jaghir lately Belonging a 7 / 
ee Aas Sing on Koonwar Bhekharee Singh for seuvices.” ete 
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= fortified residence of the Bogtah brothers and Saneyd, sastied A os 
neighbouring Bogtah stronghold were, peeioyed: But much a 
grain and cattle were captured.} | of 


timately captured and hanged after trial. 
“in the government estates.® 


on the Mutinies in Bengal5- and Bradley Birt’s Chotanagpur® | ay a 
7. Sand the Final. Report of the Survey and Settlement operations | ae 
in the district of Palamau’ (1913-29) gives the i impression that ce 


Deserted by their followers, the two Bogiab chit ee 


fugitives and. eluded the vigilance of the search parties in thet 
“hills and jungles and along escaped capture. But neither 
threats 3 nor promises had any effect in inducing the influential — ee 
| captives to disclose the hide-outs of their chiefs. While stern or oo, 
-measures of reprisal were meted out to the inciters of the MOVE. 
ment (e.g. destruction of villages, seizure of goods and cattle, ert 
confiscation of estates), the less guilty followers and the people : 
were sought to be conciliated. The pacification of Palamau 


became a.question of time.” Nilambar and Pitambar were uk 


The estates of the leading rebels were confiscated. The a me 
greater part of them was granted as jagir inamis to the Zamindars ery 
of Chainpur, Ranka and Manika, and the rest was incorporated beta 


(b).. Feb. Nov. 1858. 


ae ees to the District Gazetteer? Lt. Governor’s Minute as 


cary “Buckland. I. 120-21... 
 g, Letter, para 22. Buckland I. 121-22. 


3. Bridge, p. 43. We get the following entry | in Nhe ieee ‘of the Gonnmais: ae 


Sone, to A.R. Young. No. 153 dated g. 10. 58. “In the Konda Sub] D. ae 
the following estates in Pargannah Palamau have been confistated,: eee, 


a Name of Rebels .........Name of estates ........+.+4+.-Gross rental. 
- Pitambar and. Nilambar Chemo Saneya comprising 
--Bogtahs. Pe ten Pas oe Aslec and 5 or 6 | 
eee Vil. -. 


* Rajah Sigh. atest voce ditto. sett is .Not ascertained. eee 
Of these the Jaghir of Chemo Saneya has been conferted on Rai Thakooral ae 


i Palamau Dt. ‘Gavetteer,, Pe 4005 ue Siti: Ce Ae IM 
. Buckland iL EARS acu a Pie Ea ac i 
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the acay in Palamau was over by the heghaning of 18581 with Ae oS 


the escape of the Bogtah leaders Nilambar_ and Pitambar and — 


their ultimate arrest and execution. But it is not aa. There a eee 
a few letters in the Record Room of the Commissioner Chotanag- oe 


pur, Ranchi, which show that the smouldering fire of the mover 
ment continued to be kindled by a favourable breeze. 


. That favourable factor was the gradual collapse of the ove. i ee 
mentof Kunwar Singh of Jagadishpur in Shahabad district after 


ce his death on 26th April, 1858. His brother Amar Singh succeeded eee oe 


him. Though “not one whit behind” his brother, - Cin energy — oes 
and resolution,”? Amar Singh was hardly his “equ ae anilitary. oe 


skill’’.2 Thanks to the efforts of Lugard and his successor, ‘Briga- 


dier Douglas, the Shahabad rebels were gradually driven to — ee 


bay and gradually dispersed. The plan of compaign began in May : 


and June, was suspended during the rains till September and was 


renewed in October. The result was that the copahee Hehtets 

| began to seek refuge in the Kaimur hills. 

... The news of the ““Shahabad break wp,”-i.e, dispersion of the | 
© Shakiabad mutineers spread and reached Palamau. In Sep- — 

tember, “Futteh Bahadoor Singh: from Behar” contacted 
: “the leaders of the disaffected Bogtahs’’ and returned toJagadish-- 
pur “for the purpose of bringing reinforcements.” Four hun- i 


dred rebels were reported to have mustered strong at a place Eee hese 

oo 3 cos 8. E. of Suneya, evidently for. some expedition. ee ne a 
On getting this information from Lt. Graham, officiating ee des 
Junior Assistant Commissioner-in-charge of Kunda sub- -divi- oa. he ee 


sion at Palamau, the Commissioner wrote to the. Lt.Governor of - 
Bengal (30-9-58). “It is of primary importance to the safety of See ae 


- the Division that the disaffected Bogtahs in Palamau should re- 


| “ceive x no further reinforcements from. (Behar ?) on the dispersion | 
of the rebel force | now collected i in ‘Shahabad. The intelligence . 
ne received shows that the Regie are c expecting such assistance Ce 


eos ‘In Kaye and ‘Matleson’ s History oft the 4 Tadion Mutiny, Vol. Iv. rp. 505) 
the rebellion in Palamau i is said to >, have c lapsed i in November: r 1857. ay | 
2, Ibid. 336. - Spee Sees Ue, 

3. Ibid. 336-45. en 

he Lt, Graham to > Commissioner dated Leslieganj (23. 9-58 
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and if operations against them are not soon (taken) the rebels ee 


who are, it appears, in constant communication with the Bog- : : - 5 | 
_tahs will be induced to regard Palamau as safe and pleasant Bes 
retreat. The ‘Commissioner realised that he must do the best ee 
he could with the troops at his disposal and suggested certain 


| necessary troop so gaat for the appre) of the Lt. Gover. oo 


. nor, ViZ., 


‘fa Captain Dale’ 5. volunteers 3 in Palamau to be ‘employed. ie 
--(b) Lt. Reeves to be left with a contingent | of Cole and ‘ me | 


Santal levy. 


mo) Officers of the detachment of the ees Battalion. — 


(on way back from Sambalpur) to be furnished.1 


As the Jag agirdar of Chichari was reported to be hostile, thes : a a 


Commissioner instructed Capt. Davies, Principal Assistant. 


_ Commissioner in charge of Lohardaga Division to select and send | 
an adequate force from the detachment of the Ramgarh Batta- ee 
lion (on its arrival from Sambalpur) and a part of the new Cole oe 


and Santal levy to reinforce Lt. Graham.? 


Early in November, 1858, troops were sent from Dorandah | 


: (Ranchi) to Palamau to reinforce Graham, including Sikh: vo- 


a lunteers, Ramgarh Light Infantry, Ramgarh Light Cavalry, oes 


~“@ole and Santal Levy and a detachment of the Sambalpur oe 


oS contingent of the Ramgarh battalion. About this time 250-300 Leal 
oye rebel sepoys (from Shahbad) crossed the Son. Of this an ad- es 
vance body of one hundred had reached Majhiaon and were = 
expected to attack Garhwa,®? a rich town, and the rest ‘were aes 
= ie coming up. Encouraged by this, a body of 500i insurgent Bogtahs, an : 
eee after “plandeting in | different directions | : Appeared at Ranka, is 


eer nee ie: Bom: ‘his Cotnbaiestonsé: to yA R. Voie: Secretary to the. Govt. of: ae 
cer ean Bengal Fort William. Camp Chybassa. No. 1441 dated 30. 9. 58. en 
oo oe Ms 2 ‘Graham to Commissioner No. 80. of 6. or 58. and Commisdioney to. aaa oa ay 
oe A R. Young, Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, Camp Chybassa No. 147. Dated ces 
- Re 10. 58. It gives military arrangements for Ranchi, Singhbhum also; he haves 
3. Babu Ranjit Singh, son of Agund Singh, was considered worthy of 
ee, receiving a certificate at the Ranchi Darbar of January 1877 for ‘being a Tes- hes 
ie pectable Chero Jagirdar. ae 
Tt would thus appear that the Bogtahs and their Shahabad ‘accomplices Bees 
wanted to Blonder. the rich hero town of of Garhwa, as ‘the Cheros had deserte 
ee woods the: ‘Bogie : | = | 


ted to find it.??! 


Sa ne Many insurgents, who ‘ ‘willingly or. unwillingly. had 2. 


a Chechari professed submission. — 
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thana. But it was ee and they did not attack it aid fe | 
turned south to their own hills at the news of the advance of _ 
-Doranda troops. Without being alarmed, Graham advanced 

to Chainpur, where the greater portion of his. supplies were 


‘stored, to check the march of the mutineers on Garhwa and to . 
teach them that Palamau was “not the safe retreat ey expere ae 


The two parties of mutineers, Rowelen did: not advance to : : 

-Garhwa but turned south towards Saneya in the Bogtah country 

in Bargarh. They did not, however, attack Bargarh thana fags 

~ feared by Lt. Graham). They gave out that they were an a , 

advance guard of a part of 400 men coming through ‘Sirguja oe os 

by the Mekeve ghat. The information that 500 sepoys in the ene 

direction of Bijugarh ‘“‘were headed by a force from the Mirza- 

pore side” and infiltrating into Sirguja lacked confirmation. =~ 

While a body of 200-300 mutineers joined the Bogtahs at aS 
, ‘Saneya another body collected at the old Palamau fort. Captain | 

_ Davies and Captain Dale reached Lesliegunj on Oth November, | 
1858. Lt. Graham joined them the same day. 

The advance of Capt. Davies. struck terror among the insure 


. joined the Bogtahs,”’ returned to. their villages. The © Bhaya ¢ of f th 
- The Commissioner directed Captain Davie! to communi- : : eg 


cate all important matters direct to. Government | via Sherghati nae S 
and all matters connected with the movements of the mutinesrs’ ree ci 


: ‘ x Brigadier Douglas and Lt. Comr 2. Baker) of Patna.2 a ae a * hed 


os lanaching a ‘preconcerted” two-pronged pincer ‘movement. Aes 


ie oF south of the Sone river. 


. i night bank of the a Keanbat + river. co _ 


AE Lesliegunj. the combined British forces were divided. for ee 


While Captain: Davies advanced. towards ‘Sunya (Saneya) oe 


| . Commissioner to A. R. Young Esqr ‘Secretary. to the Govt: of Bengal, a 
ae Fort +t Wiliam, Camp. Chybassa, No. 164 dated 8. 11.54. Manjhiaon, on the — 
left bank of the Koel river and 1 n. w. of Untari Road Rly. station and 16 miles 


ae: . From Commissioner to A R. ‘Young, Camp Thybassa, No. 168 dated 
ae I It 58. se if se 

he 5 Bargarh on “Sireuia ‘botder four: miles south o of Bhandaria p S. under 
a Eanka. It lies in Barkol Tappa on the s.w. boundary — of Palecim long the 
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Lames, S 


near. Chechari, ‘Lt. Graham made a cous southwards via : ms a 
‘Ramkundah. The small guard and armed police of the Burgur Peel Gu 


- thana, apprehending attack by a large body of insurgents, made» 
a planned strategic retreat across the river Kunhar into Sir 
(18th November, 1858). At once the thana building was demo- 


guja Nee 


_ lished by a section of the Bogtahs led by Bhoja and Bharat, WhO eke ioae 
_also started cutting the crops. The guard escaping to Sirguja ere 
on across the: -Kunhar procured two Kols as guides to conduct: on ’ 
ca them “by a narrow path throug gh a long great junglerighton : 


the Bhogtah marauders.” They were surprised and suffered | 
heavy casualties, with 16 killed, 30 wounded, and 3 prisoners, 
~The two leaders were, however, mounted and taken off, only 
oe three on the Government side were wounded.! eo 
On 24th November, 1858 a part of rebels under Umee Singh : 
| (Arad Singh) encamped at Kurondha (Koranda). Though the — 
party was not very large, the Commissioner suggested to the 
Government that reinforcements in the Shape of two European 


companies be sent to Ranchi, either for arresting the advance a 
of the rebels towards Chotanagpur or support Capt. Davies, TE 0 


_ necessary, and that the Madras indantey at Ranchi might: then 
“be: sent to Singhbhum.? : 


Up to 30th November, 1858, 1100 rebels actually catered ae 


:  Palaman under Sedhuo Sg (Seadha Singh). Another leader ; renee 
owas probably Ram Bahadoor Singh of Sunya (Saneya) the ere 


 sidence of the 3 insurgent Bogtahs. 600 out of the above number es 

Se had sepoys” muskets, Another kody of 900 was reported to be a ae. 
 Sonverging on Saneya. | ee 
nein compliance with Lt. Graham’ s request to the atithort- a i 


ue “tes in Bihar, a portion. of Brigadier Douglas’ s force was expected eee. 
eto. reinforce Graham at Chainpur in Palamau, 


ie cs was” “defensible.” _ Sepeaed eae at Chechen, acted eae ee 


a 3. 32. 5 and Graham to Commissioner 


where his position Die 


oe be proceeding of retreating in southerly or easternly direction. . 


Pet Dec. 
oS is about 8 Paeat n.W. of  Netarnat: 
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ciously and. correctly on first getting information of the advance . : : 
of the Shahbad mutineers. 5 ie 
The strategy of the British was this,” “The sebels" could not 

long remain in Maya hills without getting supplies and if they 

found the road to Chotanagpur open, they would © certainly 
advance towards it. Captain Davies was holding. a very strate 
gic position to check them. He must not attempt to join Lt, 
Graham. The small Palamau force should, however, be con- oe 
centrated and interposed to block the escape of the muitineers is 
from Saneya towards Chotanagpur. Hence the Commissioner a 
urged on the Government the expediency of sending troops: not 
only to Palamau but to Chotanagpur as well, and suggested 
that two companies of H. M. 29th foot expected at Hazaribagh 
was at once ordered to Ranchi, and another paar a or two 
sent to Hazaribagh in their place.! 

From 11th November to Ist December, 1858, Capt. Davies 
acted judiciously in halting at Akoser (Aksi) village thereby pre- 
venting the mutineers from getting supplies therefrom. It also. es 
occupied “‘an excellent position”? for his force i in co- -operation 2a 
with that of the Rai of Sirguja ‘‘to prevent the rebels from Cees 


An army nearly 500 strong (H. Th. 29th Ry-300; Do. 37th 

‘< -70: 3rd Regular Punjab > Cavalry-116) joined - Lit. Graham ae iS | 
oosat Chainpur, on 13th November, they took post at Mayapore one. ue = 

~ march only from. the rebel’s position. ‘ht. Graham added to the 8° Bs 
7 force 170 sepoye of the ‘Baoeeht Battalion and Kol « and d Sane - 

tal Levy. ee | oe 


6 Le ade of the movement. 


The persons who took a leading pat i in the movement nt may 


| ae ae Cuma: to” “ te ‘Neon - Camp Giybess,, ‘No. 87 geea feu 
8. 12. 58, Capt Davies to Commissioner (29- he 58) and” ‘Lt ‘Graham fs 
__. Commissioner (1. 12. 58). ncn : . 
9. Commissioner to ‘A R. ‘You 1g | 

20. 12. 58. Capt Davies to Commissiones No. 


Canis ‘Chybesa, Noe 192. Dated 
oh sae mb. of pau and 7th” 


Te | is to be identified with Als ir 
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: be broadly classified into two pas “ Chero (b) Kharwars | 
pacing Postal)... : ae 


@) Chero Leaders. 


@ Babli Bhavani Baksh Rai of Bisrampur belonged to. ths ae 
@ eldest of the three collateral branches of the Chero reigning — mes 
| family. As such he was described by the Lt. Governor as. the ee : 
most powerful and influential” of all jagirdars and “the head es 
of the Chero family.” He arrived at Shahpur on 26th Septem- oe 
ber, 1857. It was in his name that the Ranees of the late Raja : | 
Churaman Rai summoned a meeting of all the Cheros. It was : 
‘said that the object of the meeting was to elect a Chero Raja. a 
Pe But Bhavani Baksh denied this, asserting that it was “to concoct. 
measures for the safety of the district,” as ordered by the 
Commissioner along with other Jagirdars. He left Shahpur. on 2) = 
receipt of a parwana from Mr. T. Campbell attached to Col. 4 
Tircher’s column or after learning of the recovery of Ranchi; 
Commissioner Dalton “could find no proof of his having been 
_. mixed.up in the subsequent proceedings of the insurgents.1 ae 
oe However, he avoided coming to the British on “various : 
3 _pretexts,” and gave rise to “fa strong opinion that he was. dis ae 
affected and meant. mischief, *? He was reported to be busy ae 
ee collecting a contingent (including many Ramgarh Mutineers to 
oppose the advance of the Commissioner in January, 1858. But cee 
when the Commissioner arrived at Lesliegunj, andissuedacir- 
cular | to all Fagirdars to attend with their retainers, Bhavani ene in 
La | Baksh « came forward on 3rd February, 1858 with many other 
Seas Jogirdars, and “removed a principal obstacle” to “the onward ee a 
le movement of the Britih?.2? — Le rom ca 
ee ‘The Commissioner considered it “necessary” to remove hin fae | 
i ne for some time and brought him to Ranchi. No report ofafurther : 
oe enquiry into the Shapur affair came. from Lt. Graham. The ese 
ae - Commissioner believed. that #6. overt act of treason’? would ae 2) 
es be pees ues held that “he must not be allowed t to eS 


one ‘Letter PR para 1g. | 
2. a: She ree ai. ‘Buckla: 
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‘escape ‘ihe consequences of his ‘hot! having dendeved: such assis- ee 
tance to Lieutenant Graham as. he was bound to do. ae 
(ii) Babu Ram Baksh Rai of Chukla with 370 villages in _ 
-Deogan belonged to the second collateral branch of the Chero : 
reigning family. Both he and his son Har (or Hari) BakshRai 
appeared to the ‘Commissioner to have “behaved well’, but — se 
there were two serious charges against him, viz., (a) he appeared Ce 
"to have somewhat held back at one time and did not give Lieute- cs 
nant Graham timely (or such) assistance as from the extent Of 
his jageer was expected from him.” (b) he and. some of his 
retainers were accused of “complicity in the attack” on the eee 
‘Rajhara coal factory. But the Commissioner could not fasten es 
~ his guilt in the absence of the report of the enquiry.? poo 
_. (iii) While the first two representatives were jakewaven ese 
their support of the British, the third, Babu Devi Baksh Rai of 
_Luckna who belonged to the youngest collateral branch of the 
| Chero reigning family appears to have been the principal hero 
among the Cheros. He was accused of having sided with the 
 Bogtahs. The case was under investigation: till 21.6.58 ‘(the 
date of the Commissioner’s letter). The latter thought he did — ae 
not actively assist the insurgents, but ‘thethes he countenanced ey pane : 
aa or not the Bogtahs wished to confer the Raj upon him.” Later Se ae — 
on he “did all he could to diplay & his zeal”, on the side of toe ees 
s British. Race eee piSS UE eG Mores BRS WE 
Renta e The Bhaya Bhagwan. pes of Untart was ee “extensive EE 
ue Jagheerdar with an estate of 84 villages besides hamlets rent- faa 
‘ oe free.” He. waited upon ‘the Commissioner on his. arrival, and ee Lie 
supplied a body of matchlockmen who did good service under tae 
his karpardaz Deonath Singh i in the engagement of 22nd January, ene 
1858. For this the Commissioner held that he’ deserved thanks 
oo of the Government. But before the Commissioner’s 8. arrival, Le 


ao Tr Thid. para 23. “Hiss son Babu Liat 
: ie receiving a certificate at the Rance 

? Rcne during: the s famine eee 
(2 Para 25.0 eo ae 

Be Para Oe : aye a 
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, he BaVe little help to Lieutenant Graham and the Commi : ssioner “ : : Nat 
es his inability to make a more favourable reference to 
"These were the idleailing 1 men of Palamau,” whose conduct - ee 
was regarded by the Commissioner as “‘not on the whole satis- 3 
| cae | | ee 


xo) The Kharwar and Bogiah leaders 


(iii) The Siesdine spirits among the Kharwars were the Bogtah 
Nilambar and Pitambar, enjoying the jagirs of Chemu and a 
- Saneya in S. W. Palamau. They became with Parmanand of 
Kunda and the Chero Devi Baksh Rai the most influential 2 
leaders.? : 
(iii) Parmanand, i raja or ilakadar of Kunda, a headman 
and the “most influential leader’ of the Kharwars.? : 
(iv-vi) Subsequently about November, 1858, the Bogtahs ee eee eae 
: ied by Bhoja and Bharat* and about December, 1858, by" Ram cee 
Bahadoor Singh of Saneya. : 
(vii) It is not clear from the letter of the Govimniesi ones | 
(dated 21. 6. 58) whether the Raja of Chechari bazar, aheadman 
of the Kharwar, was also a leader, but he was mentioned along ae 
_ with the Raja of Kunda.’ But Lt. Graham in his letter to “the | ce 
ae Commissioner (dated 6. 9. 58) referred to “‘the continued dis- cee tne 
affection of the Bhaiya Koomar Sahai (i.e. Sahi) Jagirdar of hada 
a Chichari” , owning 81 villages andimputed ‘‘an act of treason” ae : 
| : ‘to him. Subsequently, on the approach of Capt. Davies at Les- Pee oe 
“Ee Hieganj i in i Now: 1858, he avowed that his contingent was teady. age Be 


; ee “Thi. para 5 265. ee : 3 
ee : pile Letter Ke para 28. ‘Letter No. 158, dated ¢ 9: 10. 58, 
ot al “3: Letter P. para. 6. ‘Buckland. i | ve 

_ Runda was an old fortress of the Cheros in Palamai. Daud han the a ees 
CES general of Aurangzeb had captured | it and granted it in Jagir to another 

family. On the eve of pe saute it was s under the management. of the ; Court of BB on oy 

Aus Wards. Bridge 48. re : ae I Nae bg 
: ae he ‘Letter no. ‘182. da lated : r- i 
ae. Letter P. i 


and waiting ior orders. 


© Other associates 


Ssaoeetea with these was Nuclert (Naklaut) Manjhi? - 

_ Another leader in the disturbances was Raja. Singh,» who 
was executed. His J agir in Hamir consisting of 5 villages paying eee ee 
an annual rent of about Rs. 30 to the Government, was confis- | ae 
a o cated. As it was situated. near Manka, it was conferred z as t deeit a 

on Kunwar Bhikhari Singh of Manka.? | gi ge a 

_ From the Lt. Governor’ s Minute we learn that : among g the cee 
“leading insurgents”? captured in January, 1858 were ‘Tikait ee a 
Unaras Singh and his diwan Shaik Bikari. They were convic- 7 | 
ted of being concerned in the rebellion and. executed. ae 


(i) Loyal Fagirdars and supporters of the British. 


| Those Jagirdars who supported. the Government have been 
: classified by the Commissioner into two catagories. 


©) ‘Names of a few who from first to last did their duty as vessels the 
of the government? | 


oe Gay Among the loyal Fagirdars who. wholeheartedly suppor- i I ie 
Be ted the British government the first place goes to the Rajput ; Peo ee 
Thakurai Raghubar Dayal Singh of | Hurbhonga Chainpur, oe ee. 
and his cousin, Thakurai Kishun Dayal Singh | of Ranka. Theo 
- Commissioner conveyed the thanks of the Government to theme he 
eee oe) FOP: their services in the skirmish of January 22, 1858. “These a 
two (along with the latter’s Karpardaz, Ram Pratap Singhy 55 

| have been specially mentioned i in Lieutenant Graham’s despat- era 
= ches. Hence, on the recommendation of the ¢ Commissioner, the — ee 


ee 7 Letter no. 147 dated oa 10. 58 ae no. 168 dated: Y tt. 58. Bhaiya “Megh- rae 
taj Sahi, son of Bhaiya Kumar Sahi, was considered worthy of receiving. acer- 
_» tificate at the Ranchi eres (Jan. 1877. : being: a Kharwar chief ons some. in- Be! Oe 
fluence among his people. ig ae 
| mo = : Saeed I. Manjhi was a subdivision of the Kharwar ties: ae eee, 
+g, Letter P. para 31. Letter no. 153 dated 9.10.58. Haque i is. about. am 
oe n- w. of Mahuadanr in the extreme south © f the. district. : 
| 4. Buckland Lo 1200009) ce 
[eae aha . Letter P. para. 28, 20. ‘Buckland I 122. Ra: 
te an inami i jagir grant of 26 ilages ee Gazett 
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first two were given the title of Rai Bahadur along with suitable ee 
‘Khilats including, “good double barrelled English made rifles? 
: as both of them were “keen sportsmen”. The Commissioner. oe 
also recommended the conferment, on Rag ghubar Dayal Singh, : 
the confiscated jagir of Chemu Suneya of Nilambar and Pitam- 8 
s bar, on the same quit rent, as in the past, but subject to more 
| stringent conditions in regard to keeping the ghauts clear and > 
protecting travellers passing through.” Raghubar Dayal effin 2 2 ce 
ciently managed the estate. ‘The: Lt. Governor’ ‘8 “Minute ae 
speaks of “the essential services rendered by these two Thakurais, . 
- Raghubar Dayal’s son Thakurai Jagannath Dayal Singh and: 
; Thakurai Janki Singh son of Thakurai Deonath Singh were: ae 
~ considered worthy of receiving certificate at the Ranchi Darbar, : 
(January, 1877), the former for his father’s services during the 
Mutiny and also his own liberal contribution towards the cause a 
of education and the latter for just succeeding to the estate of eee 
Kishun Dayal Singh.* | ee 
(iii) The third in the list of loyal jagirdars was Baboo Sew. Ca 
- charan Rai (Babu Sheocharan Rai), the Chero Fagirdar of i‘ 
. Nowagarh of: 59» villages. He “protected the Government 
treasures, records and the Indian officials (tahseel police and 
| artillery or abkarry establishment) who fled from Lesliegunge”, eh | 
when it was attacked by the insurgents. He also “maintained ie 
ne good order in his own villages and gave every required assistance? 


to Lieutenant Graham and the Commissioner. So the Commis- ee ese 


: sioner recommended the conferment of a Khilat and an addi- 
cooks LOR. to his jagir (which would augment his annual income by - ue 
RE 100 or 150 or 200) from “forfeited, lapsed or r Khalsa. lands ee 


ae a that, might eventually be formed.’ a 


it _ y) The fourth i in the list ‘was Kooar Bickaree: ‘Singh’ ‘(Kun- | ae 
ones war Bheekharee_ or. ‘Bhikari_ Singh) - son of Kunwar Baijonath este 


ence on Singh, of Monika (Monka). The’ Commissioner writes of him oe 


s “a. petty jagirdar but a truly loyal and deserving subject. He ne 


eae ise one of the Cheros who from | first to last stood boldly, aloof from 7 a : 


1 “Registers e 7 
. ‘Letter P. para 2 29. 
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et all conspiracy aeainat Government and Sie. exerted | himself j in : : 
every way to prevent the spread of disorder and disaffection. He rs 
was one of the first to join: Lieutenant Graham and the informa- ae 
tion he gave, was of great service to that officer. In consequence ee 
- of this his house at Manka was attacked and burnt and his family © 
only saved from slaughter by the good offices of some friendly ea | 
Coles (Kols) who protected them.” The Commissioner thanked ae re ce 
him for his services in the skirmish of 22nd January, 1858, and ae 
: ‘recommended that all the five villages of the confiscated Jjagir ees 
of the insurgent Raja Singh (paying an. annual rent of Rs. 30 to : 
_the Government) or some of them or some share in them as the — a 
- government might decide, be conferred in jagir on. Bhiken, 2 sae oe 
together with a Khilat in recognition of his loyal services.1 ey | 
iS ~The Lt. Governor “specially recommended” all these five to : = 
the Supreme Government for : ‘rewards according to their merits,? a 


(b) Names of Fagirdars who received thanks of the Givernment: 


*s The Commissioner conveyed the thanks. ‘of the Government : 
a to the following FJagirdars, besides the two Thakurais and Kunwar : 
ae Bhikhari Singh of Manka, for their services in. the. skirmish | 
of 22nd January, 1858.3 : : fe oe 
\ (i) Baboo. Devie Buksh Singh ‘of Necotaue (Nowadag).¢ 4 nites 
Gi) Deonath Singh Kanade of Bhoya. (Bhan) of Oontari a 
oh (Untari) ans 
(iii) Bhagwan Deo of Oontari (Untan): | ee 
Hasan Pe (iv). Deonarain Singh (son of Balwant Sing) of Bamimdeah oe 
ae “Bahemendee) or c Mabaaied ecg tat sigecd Rs cS Ns 


ney eee “Ibid, paras go sat: He was, ‘considered worthy, of receiving ; a certifie 
cate in the. ‘Ranchi Darbar of J: ney: 1877 for his services in the Mutiny. ee 
ae ‘Buckland I..123.: Rares 
3, Babu. Durga Baksh Singh, son of Babu ‘Ramprasad Singh; "waintndae 
_ of Namoodag was considered worthy of receiving a. certificate at the Ranch 
a Darbar (January. 1877) for being a highly respected Jagirdar. EE ‘ 
- 4. Not very loyal. Letter P. para 26. — ae 
oe ~ He was the son of Bhaiya Tej Singh and was considered worthy “of receivin 
SR aicate at the Ranchi Darbar (January 1877) being the proprietor of one. 
SH oe of the largest estates in Palamau and behaving ve liberally during th the famine 
- g. Tpid. Para 20. He was considered worthy of receiving certifica at the 
Beets Ragchi Darbar (Jan. 1877) for being a respected landlord and ex nerienced ; 
oe Aericulrarist; ® a peda ane also farmer of a lars 


umber of Govt Villages. 
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Further the Commiisioner recommended the names of. the ea 
“following jagirdars as deserving the thanks of the Government ce 
“for their zealous co-operation with the authorities to. restore 
order’? in Palamau, aaa (i), (i), and oe. of this preceeding os 
: list. : 


ae @ Kooar (amen: ‘Sewcharan Singh of Ladi (on of eee te 
4 Kunwar Dulloo Singh) : eee ae 
_ (ii) Akouri Gauri Charan Ram Canongo of -Chandeges, ee 
: Sutgowan gees 
(ii) Surrobjeet (Mowar! Sarabjit) Riga of ‘Manatoo: seat 

| It is rather strange that, no mention is made in this letter. 
| oe the services of the Raja of Deo and Jagat Pal Singh 
of Pithoria (near Ranchi) who helped the British by supplying : ares 
soldiers. From the Lt. Governor’s Minute however, we leam 
that Jagat Pal Singh supplied a body of matchlockmen to Com- ek y 
missioner Dalton during his advance to Palamau in January, oo 
1858 and that on other occasions too, “he displayed very remar- ay 
kable loyalty and attachment to the Government” and that hee 
was “rewarded with a title, a Khilat and pension.’’* His descen 
dant, Parganait Janak Singh Zaminadar of Pithori was. consi 
| dered worthy of receiving certificates at the Ranchi Darbar in | 
ao 1877 for loyalty of his fry during the ee and services | 
. “@’Keonpur.* mae 


IV. aaetied 


ce "80th July sone Mutiny of 8th Native Tafanty at 3 Hlaza ie 
ae . bagh. | es 
ona Aug a Masay at Ranchi. : 

Bee 5th Aug. Hasse ittiny, at Purulia. , 


a a for supporting educational movement and doing good service in nthe nes 
famine. | } (Register) — Cone 
- a, Ibid. Para 2 ier Shicocharat Singh and Mowar: Deojit Singh. ei 

of Mowar Sarabjit were considered worthy of receiving a certificate ‘at the 

Ranchi Darbar Qanuary: ae the former. for being, 2 an influential and Tes hee 

pected Jagirdar. ~ Micra NPE ee | | A an a 

2. Buckland I. 120. 

i. Aageee of Rent fre 


; bain aes os 2 : dated Oe . : 
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26th Sept. sseereemeeting of Cheros at. ‘Shahpor General 
sae ee | rising of Cheros and Kharwars. — ek ee 7 Gees 
Fst Octe. -ssesssee(i) 500 Insurgents attack ‘Chainpur but re 
| repulsed. eee 
- (ii) Insurgents attack Shahpur. 
| (111) Advance to. Merscan ue 
“1th November ...Graham reaches. Chainpur. | cor ee 
27th November (i) Rajharwa_ Coal Station destroyed by ee 
Bogtahs. ea ae . : 
| (ii) Major Cotter starts from. Sasaram. 
C. end of November.(i) Situation very critical, ee ee 
(ii) Major Cotter crosses the Son near BoP 
ie _ Akbarpur (30th Nov.) ee 
| ‘Qnd December......Burning of Monka and Chutterpore thana: ee 
8th December. ...Arrival of Major Cotter at Shahpur to relieve - 
| Graham. | 
i 22nd December ...Graham reaches Kishenpur. 
tie 26th December ...Graham arrives at Leslieganj. 
oe 1858. AS 
| 12th January ....-Insurgents plunder some . villages. aoe 
- 16th January ......Commissioner starts from Ranchi for Palamau. 
~ 21st January vavesHe reaches Monka and i is joined by Graham. 
A ee J ay ae: Bogtahs defeated by Madras army. - 
(it) Commissioner and Graham attack Pala- oe 


ie fee eg mau fort. EN gs MAES Neh EG BER 8 
: ard Feb sees se Bhowany Baksh Rai attends on the Commis: eo 
a : : _ sioner. ae ae as ‘ io : 

8th Feb | eseee,Commissioner remains sat t Leslieganj ie 8th : ce 
Feb. oe 


— 10th Feb. ve . Commissioner at t Tungari ghat. : 
x 13th Feb sseeveenensCommissioner reaches - ‘Chemu i in : 1 Bogtah Pe 
_ Country. Hee crosses s the Koel and a reaches _ 


"Singh | ‘succeed S 
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- May—October Gadus dispersal of the Shahabad 1 mutincers, ee 
es September ....Futteh Bahadur Singh “‘from Behar” contacts oo 
the Bogtahs and returns to Jagdishpur. oS 
| 30th Sept ssesesees ses Commissioner decides to stop this and artan- : 

ges troop movements. | ek 
= November .seses.eeLroops sent from Doranda (Ranchi) to reine tee 
* force Lt. Graham. | ee be 

- Sepoys from Shahabad cross the Son and me 
: reach Majhiaon. — a arom 
oth Nov wseieerivcis Captain’ Davies reaches Lelicoant, oy ip 
joined by Lt. Graham. Capt. Davies. ade ee 
vances towards Saneya ee 
Lt. Graham moves southwards via Ram Se 
eas kunda. ES oe 

18th Nov peer red Wi Bargarh thana guard. ites a strategic ; 7 

retreat across the Kunhar river. | oe 
‘The Bogtah leaders, Bhoja and Bharat, escape, | ve . 
Q4thNov ........ A. party under Amar Singh eneamps, at 
4 i. . Koranda cash, 
Bea 630th Novice dd OO enter Palamau under Seadha Singh 
= c Tst Dée seuss oe Davies halts at Aksi. — 


MM The Letter. a 


ae In the following p pages those portions of the Commissioner’ genes 

: - letter which are contained in the Lt. Governor’ s Minute: are oo 

- printed i in straight types. The additional extracts not found | ine yee « 
aay Mie b Minute are printed within square brackets. J : oe 


“No. PD/2ist|6/58 | 
_ Camp Ghybara, : 2 o 


. OA R “Yosang. Rae nas ae ee 
oe » Baretary, to the Government of Bengal. 
ae a have the beaoue to sibrait for the information of the Hont. - 

oS ‘ble the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal a report on the eondact : 
| a the e prindpal jageerdars of Palamau during 1 the Tecent it disture _ 


the most numerous.” They are also the Coles? and* other sava~ : : 


: _ this Chief. [Chooramund Rae left a wido who still. survives and a ahs : 
: ae are three. collateral branch : 


ae ‘ of this letter. See Buckland, Bengal under the Lt. Governors. Tory. 


: the African Negro more than the Munda,—thickly set, short statured, deep - 


a o . ot on the spur of a hill north of Chhechh: ri 
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| ances in that district specially noticing those who Sinplayed ae ie : 
conspicuous loyalty. to the British Government and zealously een 
co-operated with the authorities. ine ‘restoring order, : ee: 

- Qnd. It is necessary to. ‘introduce these names with a brief 
account of the events that led. to thei insurrection ‘Aptovecation) in eee oo 

Palemau!]: 2 as wre ye ee, 

3rd. The pepiilation of. that: ‘district is s chiefly sonnpésed a at | 

of two tribes—the Cheroos and the Khyroors. 0 The latte: rare 7 


& who took no partin the disturbances® (anda few). Brahmins, ae 
| Rajp oots and other castes of Hindoos. who were opposed to the = : ee ne 
insurgents and [Korewahs a rude hill tribe having kindered with = 
the Cole, some of whom assisted the Bogtahs.]_ eee 
4th. The Cheroos are ‘spurious ‘kind? of Rajpoots. : “tt 

is said they originally came from Kemaon® [and they beara 
thread as the descendants of Channmora a son of Brahmins] 
Some centuries ago a leader of ‘this tribe? [made war on and : ne ; | re 
drove into Sirgooja the Rexel Rajpoot!? Rajah of Palamau] and 
got himself acknowleged Rajah of that country. aU The last Raj ah : ; : os 
[Chooramund Rae] who died! childless was a descendant of | ee 


of the fecaily, 1 the elder ree ee 


a ty in two copies. : a . ee ee 
ta. Cheros and Rharware: The Li  Covernorn Minute: hoping from para epee 


Far 


: 9, According to the Palamau Dt. Gazetteer (PP- 4, ‘55, OT the  Bhiyas pee Sf 

7 form the largest Cates, the. Kharwars come next. eee ere 

ee Be “Role oe 

4. This portion is torn in the letters, 

5, Add ‘and a few.’ Ibid. | : 

-« §. The Korwas are found in “Unter, | 
| Renka’ thana on the borders of Sirguja. . According to Forbes they resemble 


eager in in ‘Buckland. Lan. teeae 


; are most numerous in. the 


‘chested and broad shouldered and very active, “with round faces, very black 
skins, large mouths, very thick lips, and. broad flat noses.” ‘Being very. poor. 
- eultivators and growing none but the hardiest of crops, they are keen hunters, 

and live upon wild herbs and roots in the fore hey ; are Harsellously. ‘truth- 

ful. Palamau. Di. Gazetteer, 62-3. ee eae 3 

. 9, “Family? in the Lt. Governor's ‘Min te Buckland, Op. et. 
8. Kumaon. ae ee 
g. The Raksel Rajputs are said to hav 


10, His descendants continued long to hold 
Wy Within | the last few ‘years. Ibid 
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oiddented by Baboo Bow anny Bux Rae of Biranivore! the holder es 
- (Jageerdar) of 143. villages, the next by Baboo Ram Bux. Rae ee 
of Chukla? who holds 370 villages in Deogun, the third 2 Baboo : 
- Devie Bux Rae of Luckna.3] 
_[5th. The rulers being Cheroos they sonaaed it necessary oe 
a to create a Cheroo Yeomanry to support them and hence it is : soos 
- that we have in Palamau a very considerable number of petty Ves 
ne Cheroo Jagheerdars. They seem to have been an improvi- a8 
. dent race of landholders as the greater portion of their small eh 
estates are mortgaged and it is possible that a hope of summarily pen 
voiding such incumbrances was an incentive to many: a Broptic: Ree 
tor to join the insurgents.‘] — | | 
6th. The Khyrwars are numerous in Palamau and elsewhere . | 


1. Bisrampore, 10% miles n.e. of Garhwa, and 5 miles from Garhwa _ 
Road Station. The founder of the Babuan family, whose garh or residence is _ 
located ‘here, and which claim descent from the Maharajas of Palamau,was 
Nirpat Rai, a brother of Jai Kishun Rai, holding sway over Palamau about 
1750. Gajraj Rai, son of Nirpat Rai, helped the British in capturing ‘the 
Palamau fort in 1772. Bhavani Baksh Rai helped the British in epee the : 
a ae rebellion in 1832. Palamau Di. Gazetteer. 177. 


. Chakla is a village within Chandwa P. S. (Gazetteer, 209). 


“ahead 
oar ane “the: estate was managed as an Encumbered one consisting of 12 villages 
- on behalf of the decendants of the old Tori Rajas, situated in the S.e. of Pala-~ — 
mau district, and incorporated with it, in 1891. It remained on the revenue runt re: 
- rent-roll of Ranchi. Final Raper of the Survey and Settlement operations in the Dis- 
| trict of Palamau 1913-20 by T. W. Bridge, 1.C.S., Settlement officer, Chota- a 
_ hagpore, 1QQI. Sie gon. ee 
- “Deogan, once a prosperous town with 52 streets and 53. bazars, i is now only een 
. a village in the n.e. of Palamau district. Remains of an old Chero fort exist 
here. Once upon a time one Bharat Rai held Chakla Deogan with 353 villages 
ag a maintenance grant from the Maharaja of Palamau. It was resumed by 
the Maharaja when he was killed by a Sarwar chieftain without leavinga male 
heir and given to Sugand Rai, a nephew of Jai Kishun Rai, Maharaja ofPalamau 
|. (e. 1750), together with his own 74 villages. (Gazetteer, 180) This would 99 
imply a total of 427 villages. For origin of Deogan estate Ibid, ch.2.. The 
" garh or house of the proprietor of Deogan estate is Jaipur, a a village 6milesdue 
east of Patna P. S. (Ibid. 183) _ ne 
A heve ig a village named Nawa, 20 miles north of Daltonganj on Hazaste Nope ate 
“ERG bagh road. ‘Twelve miles south east of it is the village of Nawa Jaipur where 
oO is the: garh of proprietors of Deogan Seine the ‘descendants of: the e Mahara sigh tia rh 
ce of Palamau (tbid. +186). | th ee 
8. -Lakhna i is a village withis Garhwa: P. s. ‘Gazettcor: 198. fees 
et be The: following sentence of the Lt. Governor’s Minute’ misses the signi- foes 
ficance of the original: ‘The -Cheroes, having thus established ‘themselves, 


their position by conferring jagirs on their followers, and. numbers of these . 
apadars, with smipoy hed and ‘deeply mnceiaraee 9 estates are exist, t Bucks a 


cae Chota’ Nagpore.? s They are. said to have silted’ Sore the : Le 


between them and Sirgooja and the Sirgoojah uplands secure to. 


ee pooters [to whom the arm of the law could with difficulty reach. 


ee es : Ranchi [when the Ramghur force mutinied and the officers aban- : 


: tid! oe 
oe ies Chhechhari_ ‘Tappa in . the extreme south of Palamau district, contains a ae 
~ number of villages, the Property: of the Bhaiya Sahib of Chhechhart,  Gaze- af 


nes - tteer, 179. 
< ned” in Lt. Governor’s Minute. Buckland. op. cit 
__ divisions—the Manjhi, the Bisit, the Choudhry 
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! hills west of Rohtas. [There i isa place there called Kyra and the - : : 
Rajah of Surki i isa Khywar. In this Division the Rajah of Koon- a - | 
dah and the Chechari bazar? are the head men of the Khyrwars.] 
a 7th. They- are subdivided into various classes (“Goshtes”) . es 

_ viz. (1) The Bogtah® [2 Manji-3 Bisit-4 Chowdry etc. etc. They _ coke 
are not I believe considered as included amongst. the 4. great ee 
‘Hindoo families but they speak no language except Hindi.) : : Pahde Ba 
| (8th. There are few a agheerdaries i in possession of the Khyr- ae : 
wars. One was created by our ‘Government and conferred onthe ee, 
head of the Bogtah clan, the Bogtahs Pitamber and: Nilamber. J el: hes 
. This clan occupy {a line of villages situated ona plateau or rather . Lee - eet 
a steppe] between the lowlands of Palamau from which they are ee 
further separated by a ridge of hills and the high table lands oe 
of Sirgooja. [The villages are unapproachable from the low ‘i 
lands except by ghauts or hill passes easily defended and’the hills: °° 


thets inhabitants places of] almost inaccessible fastnesses, Paes 
_ [9th. Thus situated the Bogtahs] were of old notorious as free 


‘Their old chief, [the father of Nilambar and Pitamber lived and] BES 
died an out-law. “The policy that gave to the sons. the villages ue 
! occupied by the clan in Jagheer at asmall quit rent washowever 
in a great measure successful in. repressing their marauding ies 
ve propensities [till the unfortunate events of the last year raed as 
then to break out. anew.] ees Ay ene ea stan 
10th. Tt -unluckily happend that. Pitember Bostah y was ae ee 


hae doned the station. J He vey possibly went t home shinking, he had ae 


t. t. “Scatiered not only ¢ over 1 Palamau but over the whole of Chotanagpore” ae 


g. “The principal a are ‘the Bogtahs, with whom alone we are ‘no ducati al 
In para 7. ‘we learn 

vars, ese were | 

thers and that 


besides the Bogtah, the principal clan of the Kha 


a ange, except} Hindi: aoe 
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seen bie end of British rule. At the same time the two companies ane 
of the 8th? Regiment [( there) that mutinied at Hazaribagh'* _ i 
marched through Palamau on their way to join Babu Kooer a 
‘Singh's s brother, Ummer Singh [at Rohtas Ghur.] ee 
| [llth. They did not commit any very serious depredations ny 
ay but they exacted contribution in supplies wherever they went — a oe fy 
: and their demeanour was such as to lead the ignorant inhabi- ee 
a tants of Palamau to give very g general credence to ‘the: ‘Feport c | 
| that the Government had been overturned. ne Bel ae ee 
[12th. Then it was that the Bogtahs armed and pe oled and Eas 
. commenced plundering,] their raids being in the first instance , 7 
- directed against the villages and properties of Takoorai Ragho- a. 
“ober Dial Singh? between whom and the leading Bogtahs, there — oe 
had long been a feud. [Unaided they would not perhaps haye eos 
been able to cope with the Rajpoot Jageerdars who were opposed AS 
to them but the disturbances began now to assume a more poll . 7 _ a 
tical aspect and expanded into an incipient insurrection.] 
- [13th. The Ranee (illegible) of the Rajah Chooraman Rae @ 
_ resides at Shahpore* in Palamau. On the 26th of September : 
- Baboo Bowany Bux Rae arrived at Shapore and in his own name : 
all the Ranees appear to have summoned all the Cheroos to a : 
ie meeting there, it is said that the object was to elect a Cheroo oe 
Rajah, but the Baboo declares it was to concoct measures for the . 
safety of the District in consequence of his having in common ee 
with other Jagheerdars received orders from me to do so. The oe 
- Baboo himself left Shahpore after receiving a perwannah from Mr. ne Ae 
; ome Campbell attached to Col.  Tircher’s column or after hear. 
Be ~ ing of the: re-occupation of Ranchi and I could find no proof of a 
oe his bac been mixed up. in the subsequent proceedings of the: a, 


eo 1 ie. Sth Native “prifaatey Ibid: The imtitiny red! in  Hiceribaeh. ee 
He 8 vas Te ust, be admitted that besides the i impression | created by the-stoe sco 
ies of the mutineers at Hazaribagh and Ranchi and by the temporary expul- — a 

"sion? of government officials from Ranchi, another significant factor was at 
yaaa “work behind the mutiny at Palameuss Le. “the absence of a at the £ appearence’ we 

a of Lg alpacas ee | | = 

. “The loyal Rajput jogirdar. 9 ‘Buckland op. cit. Os. eae 
3 Shahpur village is situated on the west bank of she Koil; opposite’ . Dale pi 


twagan).” At the end of 1 the 18th aaiee Gopal Ra. bese e Raja of Falsmat, 
uilt # palace here. Gazetteer, 180. oo 
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insurgents, but whatever took place of the meeting of Cheroos _ 

ot Shahpore, it is afact that it was followed by a generalising 
both of Cheroos and of Khyrwars] and combining with the oe 

Bogtahs [a very large force]+ on the Qist October attacked? 

the town of Chynpore® belonging to Takoorai Raggober Dial 

Singh and where he resides, [but the Takoorai had made good . eo 

es preparations to oppose them, and after a fight of ‘some hour's” ce 

duration] the insurgents were repulsed [with loss. ] ee oo 

[14th. I am convinced that at this time the Bogtahs were not cae 

so fascinated with the idea of having a Cheroo dynasty over them 3 

sin the Cheroos* for the sake of gratifying their old 

e Takoorai, but it is quite clear that the 

Cheroos and other considered the destruction of the Takoorai eh ae 
and his party as essential to the success of their andertaking. ">: a 

se he was devoted to the interest of the British Government; ye htt hse 

nt that Government would not be subverted and 

in every way to the movement in favour. 


as led to j 
erudge against th 


becau 
he felt confide 
he opposed. himself 


of the Cheroos. ee ete fe ee 
15th. The Takoorais cousin Takoorai Kishon Dial Singh. 


1, 500 Bogtahs, Buckland: ‘op. Gite | Pe ee 
og, They successively attacked. ‘Chainpur, Shahpur and = Leslieganj. 
Buckland. 1 118. Detar OY Birr ne ee oe } 
3, Chainpur, one of the largest villages of Palamau, 2 miles w.s.w. Pr a ees 
‘tonganj, is theseat of the historic family of the Thakurais (Diwans of the Chero. _ 

kings). Raja Dohsasan Singh, belonging to the Surwar sect ofthe Chandra~ 
‘pansi Rajputs left his ancestral home at Surpur (300 miles s.w. of Delhi) and 
joined Mughal imperial service. His son Sarandhar Singh, migrated to Shae es 
habad. Hewas succeeded by Makhain Singh, alias Deo Sahi, whosheltered the eae 
-. Chero King Bhagwat Rai, then fleeing before the Emperor’s- forces. - Thais ccc ey 
~ kurai Puran Mal, son of Deo Sahi, ‘accompanied Bhagwat Rai to Palamau oe 
and helped him in its conqu ‘the condition that the Thakurais ne 


, | est in return for t ee 
would be the Sarbarahkars of Palamau, i.e. having authority to manage the 8, 
‘country and power to select the rajas fr om the family of Bhagwat Rai. Their fe 
snfluence was also recognised by the Mughal Emperors and several jagirswere 
_. granted by Emperors Aurangzeb, “Muhammad Shah and Farrukh Siyar, At 
the time of the British conquest the Thakurais lost the position of Diwans and. Cee 
-yirtual _Kingmakers. But they loyally supported the ‘British government = 
in 1802 (Sirguja campaign), 1832 (Kol rebellion) and 1857 (the Mutiny),  — 
Gazetteer, ype yBn 8  e * ree a ores ene ries agen ae a site EE 
"4. For the Lt. Governor’s explanation of the motives of the Chero rising 

~ (“Many of the Cheros Fagirdars were induced to join them, partly on the pro- — 
mise made of placing a Chero chief on the throne, partly, no doubt, in the hop 
aye 


~ of retrieving their now impoverished d decayed fortunes.” vide. Buckland 


G. The rising was against their landlords 
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‘was eibiig loyal, equally the object of attack and as earnest and ee 
| vigor ously opposed the insurgents. : oe rae 
16th. After their repulse at Chainpore the insurgents pro. 
ceeded to Shahpore and took possession of four old worn guns 
* belonging to the Ranee. They at the same time broke into the _ . ee 
“Thana destroyed all the records and when they encamped for 
the night on the opposite side of the river it is correctly reported i oe 
7 that they sacrificed to the guns a Government Thana Berkundage ee 
whom they had made : a prisoner. The next day] 500 men were : : a 
detached to Lesliegunje which they plundered, [burning the 
Thannah appearing in cutcherries and setting fire to the Tahseel 
Cutcherry but this building and most of the records were saved re e 
from the flames having been extinguished in time after the de- Bo ioe 
parture of the rebels by some of the inhabitants of Lesliegunje. : 
| On the same day five other villages were destroyed by therebels.] — 
| : [The tahseel police and abkary (ar tilery) establishments fled 
, thom Lesliegunje on the approach of the rebels with some 
- Government treasure and were sheltered and protected by Baboo ) : 
_ Seocharan Rae of Nowagurh Jagheerdar of 59 villages, a very. se 
- loyal and deserving Cheroo Jagheerdar till the arrival] of Lieu- ee 
ay o tenant Graham? ; sent by me from Ranchi with 60% men of the — . os 
~Ramghur Infantry. | [Lieutenant Graham reached Chainpore oe 
on the 7th November and the immediate effect of his command EN 
was satisfactory.] The insurgent force broke up and returned to 
their: villages,# [but when they found his escort was numerically oe 
OF 80. insignificant ; and that no offensive measures were taken against aa. 
them, they again. assembled i in great force®] estimated at several =~ 
a Vag thousands and ‘passing close to. Chainpore | encamped in: the. < ih 
eae Lieutenant Graham with his small party. shut se ae 


meee “and committing s some * auindlers: id * Bucktada, ob. cit. : oo 
ag “Then officiating as Junior Assistant Commissioner in the didtrick ae es 
me Graham was sent by the Commissioner, Dalton, from Ranchi. against: the 8, 
ory mutineers at Hazaribagh. . But a subse nual section of Graham’ S$. force. fe a 
gees - tinied, on the way and returned to Ranchi. Graham pushed on with ‘the 9000 
oe balance of his force (237 officers and. men of the battalion and» the almost naar cones 

cos éatire: light. cavalry remained. Joyal throughout. Bridge, 42. ee ee ee 

8. not more than 50. Ibid. oe eee as 
4. The Bogtahs retreated into the bills of Sirguja. I Buckland. ob cit, a 
Se at first. Bode, then ee a a one Sa : 
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himself up in the Takoorai’s house the defences of which: and . 


of the town he had greatly improved. and the insurgents on this oy 


account or for other reasons did. not attack him.? They pro- 
ceeded on to Rajhewa2, the station. tof the coal company] and 


attacked and subsequently on the skilful retreat after a gallantde- 


fence of the Europeans i in charge* plun dered and destroyed the 
factory. [On the 2nd December the Government Thanas of 


Monka and. Chutterpore were burnt by different parties” of he : 
insurgents and all the records destroyed. J. On the 8tht a Eur O- oy 
pean force under command of Major Cotter sent to release Lieu- Pie 


tenant Graham, arrived and the rebels dispersed. ee 
[17th. The services of the Europea ns could not then be spared : | 
for operations in Palamau and Lieutenant Graham had been : 
ordered to fall back with them. He however merely fell back | 
till he met the force of Matchlockmen and Sowars collected and — 
brought] to his assistance by order of Government by the Rajah _ 
_ of Deo [with which he advanced again and took HE a pores at: 
| Telesis : 
[1 8th. Lieutenant Graham Feached i Lesliegunje on ee 26th 7 


. Deserabet and for sometime nothing more was heard of the 
insurgents, and affairs appeared to have taken a favourable Aa 
» turn. The rebels had lost some of their most daring leaders ee 
: who had been taken and hanged or were in jail and the Cheroos Dogs 8 
for the most part abandoned their cause.] - But during this eee 
period as appears from correspondence seized. in the Bogtah 
camp the Chiefs Petumber and Lelumber were endeavouring cages 
to obtain assistance: (2) from Ummer Singh [and though they & 


ce Add here the following from ‘the ‘Minute of the Lt “Governor. tt re 

had been proposed to send the Shekawati Battalion into Palamau; but at MY eG 
urgent request two companies of H. ‘M’s 13th L. I. which were at this time 

quartered at Sasaram were directed to proceed under command of Major 


- Cotter to the relief of Lt. Graham. I at the same time called upon the Deo’ 


- Raja to furnish a contingent for service in the disturbed district. Ibid. 119. 


It is thus difficult to accept the following statement: of Kaye and Malleson — a 
ie (IV. 305) that “the presence of two companies of English troops in the rebew 
 THous district would have been invaluable...” , because the Shekhewati Batta- ees 


lion (under Major Forster) did not come at all. eee. 
Se ae re A very. large body. of Bogtabs attacked Raja | 

3 -Thid. | 
Sy Messrs. Grundy 8 and 1 Males 
a ‘Noein text, 
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failed - in he a. party from the Mirzapore hills joined themes : 
and on the 12th January it was known that they were again 
assembled in force and several villages were plundered and a 


partly destroyed by them.] | 7 SE a OR 
19th. I was at this time advancing with a> seal: ae of 


_ Madras Sepoyst under Major Macdonell and the Bogtahs 
| formed [the bold design of opposing us at a small ghaut enroute. sents 
This was frustrated and they were on the 22nd attacked and Tet 
defeated by the force under Major Macdonell as reported ir in | Pane 


full at the time.] | i 
20th. [The Jagheerdars noted in the margin* were » present = 
at this engagement and I was directed to convey to sas the 
_ thanks of Government for their services. 
- *Thakoorae Raghoober Deal Singh of 
| Hurbhonga Chainpore. 
Thakoorae Kishoon Deal Singh of 
ue Runka (Ranka) 
‘Baboo Debie Buksh Singh of 
“i 7 Namoodaug (Namudag) 
se -Deonath Sing Karpurdaz of 
_. Bhuya (Bhaiya) _ 
-Bhugwan Deo of Oontaree (Untari) 
i Koonwar Bheekharee. Singh of 
eat - Munika (Manka) 
ans Deonaraiti Singh of Bamindeeh (Bahamundi)] 


a 9 Tst. On arriving at Lesliegunje]? I issued a general notice a 


Cs to > all IJ ageerdars to attend. with there followers. | EER. had the ee : 


ee ‘Major: ‘Cotter started from Saar (a7th Nov.) ‘with two sees a 


: : 3 - of His Majesty’s s 13th light Infantry and with two guns. Accompanied by Mr. : : a 
ae Baker, Deputy Magistrate, Sasaram, he crossed the River Sone near Akbar- a Pe 


, oo pur (goth Nov.) and reached Shapur on 8th December. . pony den 
_, 2. He reached Monka on the 2ist January, and being Pe dura the 


ee + night by Lt. Graham, next morning, after a reconaissance of the Palamaufort, = 
coohae finding that it was held by the enemy, they determined on an immediate attack merges 


“and advancing i in 3 columns, against which the enemy for some time*kept up legs 


eae : | brisk but ill directed fire, succeeded in. dislodging them, when they fled leav- eae 
Se ae ing guns, ammunition, cattle, 
of the enemy were found, o 


ded. Buckland, A, 120. 


, Supplies, and baggage behind them. Ten bodies 
loss amounted only Xe to, one ‘Killed and two pwoune oo 


hy and ot to number more than 1000. ‘Tbi 
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o desired efféct:y. Numbers who haw not previously made her oe — 
appearance came into camp with their quotas of armed men and ae 
amongst them Baboo Bowany Bux Rae, - who had on various. 


pretexts previously avoided coming in giving rise to a strong ; 


opinion that he was disaffected and meant mischief. [It was | 
certain that many of the Gheroo Jagheerdars who now joined Cee 
us and were prepared to co-operate against the Bogtahs were 
not long previously fighting on the other side, but under the cir 


r cumstances I considered it advisable to accept of their services 9 oe 


without in any way pledging myself to pardon those who. might . 
‘eventually be convicted of crimes. This policy pretty well - 


completed the secession of the Cheroos from the Bogtahs Pea ' 


| alliance and we now only had the latter to deal with.] 


([22nd. It is un-necessary for me to enter into the details® eee 


of our advance into occupation of the Bogtah country as the 
operations and their effects have been from time to time duly. 
reported : suffice it to say that] though we did not succeed in 
- capturing the two Bogtah chiefs their stent was destroyed : 
aed Palamau has since been quiet.° a 


. (23rd. I considered it necessary | to. remove Baboo Boas pee 
a Bure Rae fora time and made him accompany me back toRanchi __ a 
- where he now is, Lieutenant Graham has not yet sent me the BA Dario 

| result of a, further enquiry ‘directed by. me into the occurrence _ ee | 
for Shahpore, now I do not think any overt act of treason will be ae ee 
- proved against the Baboo though he must not be allowed to. oer MS 

escape the consequence of his not having rendered such assistance o 


4 to Lieutenant Graham as he was bound to. do.) 


ab ‘[24th. ‘A case against Baboo Devie Bux Rae of ‘siding with : 
. the Bogtahs i is still under investigation. — He is not. supposed. to. ee 


2 have given them any i active. assistance e but it is clear that whe- oe 


3, “The CioinitatssiGner remiatded: at # Leslie ‘atl the 8th F Reb. “éolloctag: 
: ‘nappies: and. making: preparations, and he now determined on forcing the 
passes into the Bogtah country having with him a force. of upwards of 2000 © 
“men, whilst that of Lilambar and Pitambar 1 were said to be ae reduced 


2. On 3rd. February, 1858, 
a See Buckland, Ae. eet for details 
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ther he eae it or not the Bogtahs wished to confer the eee 
Raj upon him. Only ag he did all he could to et hisses 
zeal on our side.} a 
3 (25th. The other Cheroo Bakeo Ram Bux Rae so far as his ah a: 
ae conduct and that of his son Hari Bux Rae came undermyown 
~~ ognotice behaved well, but he appears to have some what held: 
: pack at one time and did not give Lieutenant Graham timely a 
(or such) assistance as from the extent of his Jageer was expected — AEN 
from him. This Baboo and some of his retainers have been 
: accused of complicity i in the attack on the Coal factory, and. as 
[have not yet heard the result of the enquiry into this case, de 
abstain at present from saying about him.] ee ety 
. [26th. Another extensive Jagheerdar, the Bhaya ‘Bheswat a. nd 
Deo of Ontaree though he latterly attended and supplied a& body. eure? 
of matchlockmen who did good service under his karpardaz, 
appears to have given little assistance to Lieutenant Graham ee 
before my arrival and I regret therefore that I cannot more 
favourably notice him. He holds his estate of 84 vier | 
us besides hamlets rent free.) a 
: (27th. ‘Having thus briefly alluded to “the Ieading men of i 
. : Palamau whose conduct was not on the whole satisfactory, ce : 
. is with much pleasure that Isubmit to his Honour thenamesof 
a 3 few who from first to last did their duty as vassals of the ea 
a Government]? : Ee eee aes -o 
ee 8 SO Bth. consider that the Takootais Ragsotier D Dial. ‘Singh ee 
es and Kishoon Disk Sing. are entitled to. the first t place o on 1 this a 


a Be ‘The. ‘restoration of ‘coinblete tranquility and “dau Bdenne! seems 3 now once 
only to.bea question of time. Lilambar and Pitambar Sahai are still at large, ropes RAs 
ee - miserable fugitives. deserted by their followers, and. the Commissioner. is : ae ea ee 

E of opinion: that no further danger need be apprehended - from them. Ibid. 122. Rearasere 


a The Lt, Governor writes, “I must not quit the subject without recording ee ore 
my high admiration of the conduct of Lt. Graham, who, without another 
Englishman near him, surrounded. by thousands of the enemy, never 
_ thought ofa retreat, and, by maintaining his post, prevented the district from 
= falling entirely into the hands of the insurgents. I have, in the course of the | 
“narrative shown the nature of the services he has rendered, and he is still. maore a 
fully suployed in tte Ménalization ol of the district.” ibid. Ce 


os Te conferred on these two Jagheerdars with suitable Khilatsand 
asa portion of the Khelat, good double barreled English made- | 


proprietor in 1925. 


. services to the Maharajas" of Palamau. (Gaz, 184) 


| : to: Sherghati. : Tt contains the Bath of 
--Manatu, — 
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| | eee 
list. In regard to their conduct Lieutenant Graham? ‘thus ee 
expresses himself. he Ne a 
[I must however particularly n mention Tak (Oorai) Kishor 
Dial Sing of Ranka and Takoorai Raggober — Dial Singh of 
Cheyanpore, The former remained with me from the time. iG | 
entered the District with some of his men, while another party oe 
under his Kurpurdage Ram Pratap ‘Singh: attacked ‘parties a 
of the insurgents on several occasions driving them out of land oe 
restoring order in the Ranka District. The Takoorai. -Raggo- Le 
ber Dial Singh has borne the principal brunt of the disturbances, oe 
his property has been plundered in all directions and his ser- a : 
vants murdered in several instances. He deserves great. credit oh cue 
for the manner in which he held out against the whole ofthe 4 
Bogtahs as well as for the assistance he has wonderfully rendered. heey 
me and the good will he has exhibited — towards Government oe 
from the beginning.”’] : | : 
[I trust from what is stated above that I shall be sorstocsea eG 
- fully justified in proposing that the honorary title ofRae Bahadur a 


rifles would be very a to both of them as they are keen e ae 
apottemen.] | oe ee , pales at 
_. [In these I propose should it t meet the eapsebval of His Honour : foes Nee ; 
_ the Lieutenant Governor and if it be found after a short experien 08 : 
ment that he can manage it to confer _ on Takoorai Raggober aon 
Dial Singh, the Jaghir of Chemoo Saneya lately belonging to 
the rebels Pitumber and | Lilumber_ and now confiscated. ee 


| 5. “Captain Dalton ‘bso mentions “approvingly the names of certain whe 
| Jagindars, Buckland. 1. 123. ee 

“Ladi, a village 4 miles s.w. of Daltonganj. ‘Tt contains the gah of Kuar Ambika oe 
_ Prasad Singh, succeeding his father late Rai Bahadur Amar Dayal : Singh, es 


| ‘The family who are Biswen Rajputs claim’ to be. descended’ from a juni 
branch of the Manjhauli Raj family of Gorakhpur Dt. and to have. come to 
Palamau in the and half of 18th century where. they. rendered various 


 Manaiu a village 36 miles n.e. of Daltonganj on th old “Bihar Cotton. oni 
Babu Paryagj t Singh: Mawar Sahi 


a Manaksh, a Tage 9 village a4 miles from Daltongun, 


protecting ‘travellers passing through. Raghobar Dial Singh has : 
_ just now taken the estate in force and does not appear to be s 
apprehensive that he will not be able to manage it. Theestate 


rated by hills and jungles.] — 
above in para 17th as having] protected the Government 


maintained good order in his own villages and gave every — 
required assistance [to Lieutenant Graham and myself. I re- _ 


forfeited, lapsed or khalsa lands as may eventually be formed 
with reference. to position most expedient. ] ee 


a Yeomenry [and almost the only one of that class who], from first 4 
to last [stood boldly aloof from all conspiracy against Govern- 


3 : Sl Eyho protected. them.] 


about . Rs. 30, ab beg O° Propose: that these e villages: or so A nan 


570° ee | /PALAMAU ; JAGIRDARS ae ae hg Bs aoe 
: : ‘was held by them at a quit rent of Rs. 43-11. 9, I woud give it ae 2 
to Ragoober Dial Singh at the same rent but subject to mare, 2s) 
stringent conditions in regard to keeping the ghauts clear and 0 


| nominally consists of 2 villages but it includes also a number | : oe 
: OE hamlets and Karowah villages but much scattered and separ 3 


29th. Baboo Sewcharan Ray Tage raee aE Nawagarh fa : : ee 
estate consisting of 59 villages. This is the zemindar referred . 


2 arate records and the native officials who fled from Leslie- a : 
gunje after the attdck on that place [by the insurgents.] He. | 


commend that he receive a khelat for his services, and such aaa 
addition to his jaghir as will give him about an additional 100 py 
or 150 Rs. of annual income. This may be accorded from : 


30th. Kooar- Bickaree Sing of Manika [a petty Jaghirdar ae oe 
eh ce a truly loyal and deserving subject.] He isoneof the Cheros 


a ae ment and who exerted himself i in every way to prevent the os 
i spread of disorder and disaffection.] He was one of the first ee. 
oe te joi Lieutenant Graham and the information he gave, wasof 
great. service [to that officer. In consequence of this] his house Le 
iG eee [at Manika] was. attacked and burnt and his family only saved ae | a 

eae [from slaughter by the good otbcets| of some Spend Coles ge ae 


ae - [Blst. ‘Not far from Bikarrie Singh’s village is the confiscated do ee : 
| Jaghir of Raja Sing executed as a leader in this disturbances. = 
: t consists 0 of 5 villages paying an annual rent to Government of eee 
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of them of such oe in them as ‘the Government. can. dis | 3 


pose of be conferred in Jaghir on Kooar Bikarri ‘Singh i ins 
acknowledgement of his loyal services and that i in addition a”. 
khilat be conferred upon him.] © | 

32. The undermentioned Jaghirdars a are I think well deser- 
_ving of the thanks of Government for their zealous co-operation | 
with the authorities to restore order in Palamau.] ca 
a -[Kooar Sewcharan Sing of Ladu (Ladi), Baboo Devi Bux Sing 
of Nowadag. Deonarain Singh of Bahemendeeh (Bahmundi) 
Deonath Sing ‘Kurpardaz of the Bhuya_ of Ontari. Akouri 
Gauri Charan Ram, Canongo of Chundegeer, Satgowan, Mowar 


Surrobject Sing of Manatoo. 
I have etc. 


Sdy Be Te Dalton] 


a" BRIEF ACCOUNT. OF BABU KUMAR . (KUNWAR) 
SINGH OF cece AND HIS FAMILY - | 
By 
Vishnu Lal Sastri- 


a was a dépoted | by: ‘Dr. K. K. Datta who is : cheaged® in. Se 
preparing a comprehensive biography of Kumar, hero of the — cae 

_ Bihar phase of the Indian Movement of 1857-59, to trace, 
if possible, the birth date of Babu Kumar Singh, from the © 
collection of manusctripts of his Guru Pandit Bhisiddatta 
Jha of Mangarauni in Madhubani Sub-Division, Darbhanga 
district. In the month of March 1955, I reached -Mangarauni Be 
and examined 20 bundles of manuscripts in the ms. collection _ 

of B. Krisnamani Jha, grand-son of Pt. Bhisiddatta Jha and 
found out 2 fragments: written and composed by Pt. Bhisia- - 
_ datta Jh4, containing 42 verses. The names of the sons 
oe and grand-sons. of B. ‘Sahibzida Singh of Jagadishpur. have 
. been mentioned. The activities of Babu Kumar Singh in. 
o 1857 have not been clearly pointed out, but there is an indi- 
rect reference to his. opposition in the statement that. having 
heard the uproar of battle caused by the action of the English 
ees on the earth, Babu Kumar Singh became himself famous on ae . 
Bie ary the Pee ener qa’ Beat ser | SST: | ee 

pe de  atteary gat fageafenened qealteata: ie eee 
ue ok brief description ot Dalipur and Jitaura 1s. ‘in en : 
& 1 I copied out the verses from the- original. ms. fragments kept 
with the owner B. Krisnamani Jha of Mangarauni. According - ‘ 
oe, Udavantaprakasa of Chandramauli Migra, Udavanta Singh — 
was, the founder of A agadishpur State. He left his. ancestral — 
: Kingdom of Ujjain. The Kings of Jagadishpur are descended - 
from Vikramaditya and belonged | to the Pamara ‘Ksatriya oe 
Baal, ‘The autho of | Ud: vantaprakasa composed his work 
ndet he ‘patronag f King Udavanta, v who had four sons— 
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wk Gajaraja_ Singh, “Umariva Singh, | Rapa Singh and Digg eee ; . : 
Singh. Rajaguru Pandit Bhisiddatta commenced his writing | frome ea 
 -Udavanta Singh and his son Umarava Singh, whohadoneson 


i Sahibzada Singh. Sahibzada Singh had four sons—Kumar Singh, | ee 


| ‘Dayal Singh, Rajapati Singh and Amar Singh. 


Kumar Singh | had 2 sons—Dalabhafijana Singh. and vire- oy : fe oe 


ae bhafijan Singh. ‘Dayal Singh lived at village Daliput and: ae 


oer had 2 sons—Ripabhafijan Singh and Gumanabhafijan Singh. UE ESE, 
_ Rajapati Singh had only one son ‘Chintamani ‘ingh, ae [dent ae 


Singh was a man of high learning. — 


Kumar Singh had coniteupted: a ‘beautiful ‘garden at oveaee 

ho ; Jitaura along with a big mansion. Babu Kumar Singh - was : : re 
a adventurous, liberal and well versed in Sastravidya. oe Sere nae 

Pandit Bhisiddatta copied out a work on Astrology entitled 7 er a 


Chamatkarachintimani of Narayana Bhatia’ in Saka 1766= 


1844 A.D. and Svarodaya of Narapati in Saka1797=1875 A.D. 
eee stot copied Sivasarhhita in Fasli san 1283 Sal=1876 A.D. at 
So village Jagadishpur. — He belonged - to the period of the move- — 
woe _ ment of 1857-59 and probably: watched it. At theend of the war, 
ns Pt. ‘Bhisiddatta was put to jail along with his elder step brother _ ESR 
Pt, Rukminidatta Jha at Muzaffarpur | on suspicion that they 00 


a (Pts) being gurus of B. Kumar Singh might have instigated him) os 


| a to wage war against the English. for the cause of Religion. But ee 
one ‘in. the absence of adequate proof they were ‘released. ‘Pandit a Se : 
ab ae Bhisiddatta died i in Fasli San 1299 Sal= 1891 A. D.. on Be, | 
Bee : 7th day of white Pausa at his. native village Mangarauni. — Pk 


The following verses composed. by. Rajaguru Pandit Bhisia- ae 


nae a datta anes are even for information, blr are in the = = 


ae BABU KUMAR SINGH 
ere ee eee Fe aclarsonicnre Si : 
cao eda? ce? Frenfovartige: 
aang finer BET: STOR ET TAT UL 
eg pt > are aafrear: afar THT TAT: | 
 dagreg deeeratelt ares erent eT RU era 
OE BO - afer ae Het att vale afar a0 
oe ee . “mer aayrenrat walt geTEST UR 
oe afera gt aaa ara saa areata 
oe arzasrar fagtal sirerat safer we 
een a tga freee: sae 
| aft vegas: areaqad: Tarét Ua 
aT eT sae: BeTTTaTETAT FETT | 
safer: sttaerea fragt aaredt TEN 
GY VTATATVSS ATAARACTAT Ts | 
~ sft faz: aalet TraTT: el 
eer sraraadizt citariea: | Tar | 
-acfegf fama qfeqTaes aoa: neu 


er pact aft t agieerwete | 
— afearret fret feafrcaerer Tarerexoeara: Nan 
gerard gelled gear ireeeer a Star: \ a 
— fearqaacieeraferned qediera: non 
e a eee EATER | oe 


be 2) Neue, Pact a) BABURUMAR BINGE O08 de 
TATE T TCT arfear went TaT 1 
— aretrerferfceal fe eterna eg 
sft reaperefag fag HATTA: HATTIE en eee 
os “eanifreerar gaad: area: Be ges 
sareaargaagahred teas safe 
fareoritfir reas F Red PTT TT rife ug wl 
Star aaa Tae: fara TUAT | 
 gaefag eat yet pred a wacarter ugen 
: sfraegrrefireeed caveat atfea Hae | Sade 
BIA saa aa ET AME 
Prqarqaatele wus A AAT Ne aires 
HT TOT UAT FAT HE wetafe Wee ae 
eS. gaa TIT TARAS TA ATL ou. anne 
— afadrer at afer isi rierihaR Rel : ee 
ay shag care freer | | 
aedigt aaa Tafa a art carofadiay | 
— tafeagat area fread aera + AR g 1 
Ei ngarefrger Gt: TTT 
feiss sfreardt erat soft fer aa 
— stasnretiaat reverent: THA aut 
a ar fared war reat eatin: rae Tete URN 
er erat war trary qorattayaerat | 
TANS HT: eat THAT fra: UR 
— afirmaferart waderare 
cqefsrrase: ofteaea FTE i 
- arafererae: qeataarecrt: fits 
wax faa: feregeah fara: aR 
: att agareiaeet SHEATETT ae 


‘BABU KUMAR SINGH = [J Bes 
qaaare free: PTET wart: | 
mata war ef fe eat Fe TAAT: Ul RCI 
aft aaMainarad Taatatayg | 
§ aaized arg frarrrqaaeds | MSU 
att umafatagea Gat Ha: TTT 
sfafrraminendt qfaqareaat Tat ze on 
ft afarmrada sisifetag 1 : tle wl 
ae wag aifter are are wee RT 
oft wancfages ata a TaATLACaAaT | 
IC CUCE Eb! sfiaaereatreent URI 
fran afeqaaet aeTH AT 
ott waqclaged aqqad war WTR AN 
MAITHILI 

aff wat wearer 
HIATT VF UNTTTT AT: | 
| ga aelrrerens SeaeagTTT 2 ai ey, 
FATS: at TTT: | ne 
sfrraerafagersi corre faatafe: URW 2 
aA metre BISASTAAF: | 
Tea we UsHwaTe fire: uu 
 aparerro feet payeay feata i) 
oft sreafedrissas: at adiafe: un 
pap ovele USAT Serer SATA 1 
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wat: gedt fir 7: 


a ERE: 
sraaeemaTe: freheat Hag Us 


; THEOLOGY AND ETHICS IN KAUTILY AN POLIT ICAL 
THOUGHT 
By 
“Dr. Vishwanath Pras Varma 


i “My oe on Hinde Political Thoughtand its Metaphysical Foun: ee 
: - dations before being published in book form was printed serially a cnamaee 
in the Journal of Bihar Research Society in 1952-1953, infoursuccess 
sive parts, While it was being printed and published in the — 
journal, Dr. U.N. Ghoshal wrote an article in The Indian Historis 
“gal Quarterly (March 1953, pp. 64-71) commenting on some of Soc 
_ my conclusions but his criticisms do not appear to me to be a 
valid. Ina footnote I have discussed the meaning of “‘inde-— ae 
; pendence of political science’ in the context and framework of 7 ee 
Western evolution of political ideas and notions. : : 
» The. fundamental methodological orientation in ‘Hindu a : 
Political Thought and its Metaphysical Foundations is towards attack- 
Paes ing the tendency of interpreting Hindu political thought in the 
a light of advanced. and abstract concepts of western political : 
oe thought. Western. political thought in its various aspects ace: 
aa ae : highly sophisticated, theoretical and systematic type of intellec- a 
ae tual enterprise. It has behind it the continuous labour of a ob Pugs 
ae large. number of great thinkers for about twentyfive thousand Uae 
pee years. Hence it is not possible to find that degree of abstract Ae 
ee -conceptualism, which we find in western political writers, in ane 
a cient J Hindu “political thought which did not advance beyond eee : 
the: stage of aphoristic and pragmatic maxims. Most ofthe books ue 
Bee and “papers written on Indian political thought by Indian : : : 
one ey writers. suffer from this basic fallacy that they try to read western oe me 
political ideas and concepts. and theories. in the writings - of y 
ancient Hindu writers. Hence they believe, for example, that 
if Aristotle separates politics and — ethics, this contribution 
must also be ‘somehow : discovered _ in India. But the time : 
has r now come > when indu Political thanght must bbe ‘interpreted in 
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nl its own terms. I am 1 also opposed to. ‘the tendency current. in. 
some ‘western » ‘writers to interpret Hellenic’ political thought — 
in terms of post-sixteenth century political concepts. and I am 
happy to find that several scholars i in ‘the. west also take fo 
similar view. | | : 


@ Theology a and Politias i in Kau tive 


“Recording: to the writer in the Indian Historical Quarterly the” 
: ArthaSistra writers emancipated politics from the yoke of Bhsology. 
I had criticized this view. The emancipation of politics from 
| theology i is a stupendous achievement. It is primarily a con- 
sequence of the Renaissance in Europe. Even Plato and Aristo- : 
stle incorporate theological notions in their political thought. The | o ae 
tenth book of the Republic discusses theology and eschatalogy. — a 
Some of the principles of theology discussed in Aristotle’ s Poe 
| Metaph wsics have been accepted by himin his Politics.1 Machiavelli 
_ begins this process of separation of politics and theology. Even 
_. Hobbes does not separate entirely the treatment of political and 
| theological considerations. This. will be apparent from a study — 
cof, the third and fourth books of Leviathan. ‘Hence the vaunted | 
aim: of the emancipation of. politics from | theology i in ren | oo ons 
o Me auryan India has to be cautiously considered. | ens 
| _ A writer can be credited with having: ‘emancipated politics — 
my from: theology if he is an advocate of materialism, positivism 
and secularism. We have to beware of confusing the prescription of 
oe ruthless: political technics with the repudiation of theology. ‘Beery: 
ee student of history. knows that some of the most cruel and. callous — 
oo ; and violent technics have been prescribed by writers for obtaining ° 
ce : the battles waged. for victory. of ‘theological symbols. ae ae 
oe Tt is true. that the ‘political technics of | Kautilya and — Bhara- 2 . eae 
hee. dvaja are ruthless and relentless but itis absolutely unfounded to. 
“argue therefrom that Kautilya rids politics | from t he yoke a 
ene theology. In the first chapter of the Arthasastra he pays elheccnce ne 
a to the fundamental goals and objectives and logmas of LE Lim 1 


“Nigh wariath: Pr aad. Naina; &) ‘taile's “Method logy of Pott 


Cee Science”, ‘The eles staal ° of Political Sete, ane ‘ 98h: PP Daas 


sf «== KAUTILYAN POLITICAL THOUGHT _ ts nee 
x theology. Moreover, he is a strong adherent of the claims of ne 
Brahman supremacy and every: student of Indian sociology knows 0 
that the claims of the Brahmans to. superiority are rooted in the a 
theological notion of the Purusa Sikia. Machiavelli, it may bere? 
noted as a point of contrast, did not sponsor the ecclesiastical 7 
S _ retentions of. the clerical fraternity. According to Kautilya, - | 
the technics and prescriptions of the Arthasastra are comprehend- ae 
ed in the concept of 'Rajadharm which is supposed to lead to eS 
ae heaven— Ce: raya: zaqiq. He also says:—aafeerti a aration once 
: afea: ae aaa. Machiavelli, by contrast, does not advise the : oe 
prince to take recourse “te. ecclesiastical ceremonies for, the Bey 
redemption of his soul. Kautilya requires the king to do ; oe 
 “Pradakshina”’ of the cow and the bull (aaeaiqa qed asf 
HAT ITATA TeBR ). He says that the king is. “sehantaae:” ne 
The presence of the season-sacrificers shows that the king wasto 
adhere to the Vedic ritualism and theology. Hence the ‘service 2 a 
of Kautilya lies not in repudiating theologicl considerations but — 
in writing a big treatise mainly devoted to the study and analysis : 
2 of political problems in a comprehensive sense. His» strong 
~ adherance to the claims and injuctions of Brahmanical theolo 
vis almost self-evident. He says:— Boge Feast 


(arg ona fara at afaararirahaat 
oraea frre | ATEATL mTaRteaay ve 


- Gi) Eihies and Politics in Kautilya 


ae never denied: that the political and diplomatic technics of ae 
ae Kautilya are realistic, calculated and crafty. But the real a 
: : 4 theoretical problem i is—was ‘Kautilya aware of having separated es 
So politics. and ethics. My answer is—definitely not. Aristotle: ae 
aware of having separated politics and ethics. (See, the last book 095 
© " Nicomachean Ethics). But nowhere in the Arthasasira is there 
single sentence or verse to prove that Kautilya. was conscious | 
7 ng separated politics from ethics. Ethics had not assumed _ 
ndu thought the theoretically independent character that 
at the hands of 1 western v writers. ene ae 
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oe But Kautilya’ s theoretical. unawareness. of having separated ER 
elites and ethics is not something peculiar. In the Chhandogya eee 
Upanisad occurs the description. of the. Pafichagni Vidya. Some 
of the lines that occur there are revolting to the refind aesthetic 
sense but what evidence is there to indicate that to the author . 
also they appeared unethical and unaesthetic ? Some. modern cot 
: ‘western. critics like Winternitz have criticized the defence of asad Os ae 
. Dharmayuddha : in the Bhagavadgita but to the author of thes, | 
Gita it was a legitimate implication of the traditional theology pets ved 
and sociology. As a matter of fact, the Gita condemns the | 
attitude of - mendicancy as waa eae ae. SUE ee 
| fellows that what to a critic advocating different ethical and acs 
thetic presuppositions may appear unpalatable may be only, a 
logical implication according to the author. My conclusion is. 
that Kautilya’s policy and technics may appear ruthless and — 
a relentless to us but to him they were comprehended in the 
. a of the king.—azat fg <fadt ste: sdtefaa dtefa. 


a - According to his sociology ifa person of a different social ss ; 
us eB dar say a Brahman ora Vaisya would take recourse to them, ae 
oy then that would be reprehensible because every order has its own ng 
aes Swadharma ead deere fete ag a aati. pe 
| - But granting that Kautilya i is not aware of ‘separating politics a : ie io 
aa 2 and ethics, can we say, In view of his relentless statecraft, that he | - e eee 
cae separates politics and ethics? According | to scientific methodology — suena 
: o we are ‘required first to state our own ethical presuppositions and a Le 
assumptions. — Modern scientific methodology i is oriented to the. os 
. aos acceptance of relativism. There i is nothing absolutely ethical or 
| _ nonethical. What i is immoral toa. Tolstoyan pacifist i is legitimate 
foe “for | a Marxist revolutionary. What may be morally repugnant 
_ to: a Buddhist i is the highest norm to an inhabitant of Madagaska ee 
Hence unless the critic states what his. own ethical presupposi- oe 
tions are it is “unscientific to condemn others as having eschewe 
| moral considerations. What la am saying is illustrated. utey well in 


a ” Maxweber, | Méthodaloiy fe the ‘Secial ‘ Seine ¥ Felix ix Kaufmann, 
An Moe of the Social Sciences. ee af 
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the second canto of the Bhajtikayyam where felativies of Dharmas | ae 
_ has been pointed out. What is immoral from the democratic | ces 


standpoint is only a part of social ethics ( Stitlichkeit) according to. 


Hegel. Hence ethical relativism and its methodological implica- oe 


: ae make it imperative that we can only consider some opinion ; 


o be unethical from aspecific standpoint and belief. There can Hees 


7 be no immutable judgment. 


oe There is also another consideration. An advocacy of cruel = ee 
political diplomacy does not imply that the writer is a crit ical” Oe 

analyst of the political scene and process. A value-free (Wert- a ae 
- frei) political science is only an aspiration. Kautilya sketches the an : ae 


fundamentally value- inspregnated concept of ‘‘Rajar shivaritta.’ 


He teaches the virtues of self-restraint. He isa believer i in ree 


7 the dominant moral concepts of the Hindu tradition. From : 


the fifth, sixth and seventh chapters of the first book of the bie a 


Arthasastra it appears that he is a fundamental believer 1 in the 
ultimate truimph of the virtues of moral restraint in history. : 
| faarfarag gfefaasa: wig: Hence we must never make the. 

a mistake of identifying the policy of cruel and ruthless pursuit: of a 


Ts litical and diplomatic power | with the renunciation of moral c 


and valuational considerations on a theoretical plane. Hence 
| T had urged in my book a more philosophic study of the vee 


= | : theoretical implications of the methods followed by the ancient es 
cae writer in their studies ¢ of the political phenomena. a 


a 2 the Vice: President, for this meeting. 


od the 3rd. August 1955 and of the Annual General meeting held A 
on oa the 8th August 1955 were confirmed. By. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


Pies of the melting of the Council of the Bikar Resedboh 2 CoS 
- Society and the x. P, Fyaswal Research. Institute held on. 3 Oveahers oe Barone : 
1955 at HB o Ms in the Soatuty" 5 Council Room. ee gage ae 


Present — 


Dri K. K Datta, (In the Chats). 
Shri K. P: Sinha. -: 
Dr. T. Chowdhury. 


e 


4. Shri S. A. Shere. 
5. Shri S. H. Askari. 
6. Dr. B. B. Mishra. | 
7. Shri Sachchidananda. _ 
8. Dr. B. P. Sinha | 


9. ShriS. V.Sohoni | | ee 
De. aged Datta was elected to the Chair i in n the absence of ate 


Ls proceeding of the meeting of the Counsell held a ce 


oQy The following resolution was ‘paued ¢ Cece ee Pe 
in the passing away of the late Dr. Amarnath Fhe, M. a ae 


o 2 Ph Ded. Lit, F. R.S.L. the Society has lost a great scholar, Hee 
ee a educationist, and administrator. His death. has left a viod — : cue 
: which it. would be very difficult to fill. The Council tender os 


QD men t nein ‘heart-felt condolence and Lempert | to his ‘beard : 


2 = the members of De AS ‘Jha’ 8 family. 


Fes was s fagther resdived ats a . copy of this resolution be sent os 


2B Phe: monthly accounts for the ‘months of Sy and ihe 
: Ag 1955 were passed subject to audit, es 
bye ‘The following payments wer panel mbes to audit: . 
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a ‘indian Nation; Malay. ‘of block Rs. 62. -5..9 
ey Annual General Meeting’s expenditure Rs. 250 0. Oa 
—&) Electric charge for the month of August Rs. 56 12 Qo 


-(v) Swatantra Nava Bharat Press, Printing of 


Journal Volume 41(1) Rs. 2167 13 6 cake 


ay The letter dated 9 August, 1955 from Chief Justice 


. Shr S. K. Das, I.C. S. accepting the membership of the Council - ee 


‘of the Society was read. It was unanimously resolved that mie? 
Shri S. K. Das be elected as second Vice President of the a 
Council. : ; 
“3) The following persons were elected as ordinary mem- 
_ bers of the Society :— 

(i) Shri Govinda richas Pilla proposed by ie J 
_ Secretary and seconded by the Hony. Treasurer. 
2 (i) Shri Nivas Pathak proposed by Shri Sitaram Roy and | 
- ‘seconded by Shri Harikishore Prasad. | 


(6). The following Journals were approved for being ex- _ ee 
oe changed with the Society’ s Journal. © - 
(i) Centre National De La Recherche Scientifique, Paris. 


ee i) ‘Ethnographisch -ArGhaologiache Horchungen, Hun- - oe 
" “bold, oe ee 
Gi) Our Homage, Sanskrit Céllege, Calentta; 


_ As regards the Journal Nue Deutsche Hatfte, Bertels Maan ek 


- a Guterraloh, Dr. Chowdhury was requested to Dexa eles 


Oe mine its. suitability for purpose of exchange. oe 
. ay. Letter No. 1/R-06/55. E. 4107 dated the 12th Sep- ae 
4 : tember; 1955. from the Education Department on. the subject of ‘ a : 7 ie 
Hees the: constitution of the Ke P Jayaswal Research: Institute. was Seah 


ae “@)- ‘Letter No. “6/53. 3/3 dated. 22 Septeiaber, 1 1955 from Shey 

he. Bihar Academy of Music, Dance and Drama about theo. 
_— Society’s representation on its Committee was read. Shri Shere 
was: lected £0. be the Society’ 's Representative of the: Academy gee eee 


Council. 


AON ‘The. re reenc Band: of. Sndia: Ltd. Oe 


| ounting t to Rs. & AG was read. and spprowed £ for ; rebel oe 
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the Society’ s typewriter. In view of i cond ie 
was also resolved that Government be moved to sanction funds’ eee 
for purchasing | a new typewriter. ce oe eee 
(10) The Honorary Secretary proposed and the Council . 
approved that special number of Society’s Journal be brought 
out, limited to not more than 500 pages, on the occasion of | 
the 2500th Buddha Jayanti celebrations and should be princi- 
pally devoted to the life of the Buddha and to Buddhistic - os ae 
studies... i es | oy a ee eo 
Ss. ve Sohoni 
- Honorary General Secretar 


Proceedings of the meeting of the Council of the Bihar Research 

Society held on 2 December 1955 at 6 P. M. in the pociely 5 Council 
o Ue ‘Toom. | i 
ak Present. : 


oe ae Chief Fistiee Shri S. K. Das, I, a S. 
Jo “(in the Chair). | 
2. Justice Shri 8. C. Mishra. 
3. Justice Shri N. Imam. 
4, Shri K. P, Sinha. 
3. Dr. K. K. Datta. 
6. Shri S. A. Shere. 
7. Dr. T. Chowdhury. 
8. Dr. A. S. Altekar. 
9, Dr. D.R. Patil. 
10. Sri S. H. Askari. 
OD Ds, BoP. Sinha. 
EP 8 190s Shei §.V. Sohoni. Pe 
| coe FE The’ proceedings of the meeting of the Council held « on i 
ane ae 3 October, 1955 were. confirmed. oe 
a, a Qe: “The monthly accounts for September and October, 1955 ee 
oe wes passed. It was decided that in future a statement OL 
- accounts: for every completed quarter be circulated to the : 
"members of the Council, and considered at a meeting of the : 
o Council next following that quarter. | ee og 
e $2 The following persons \ were elected « as s ordinary n mem- Se 
_ bers. of the Society. gee : 
me “Ge: ‘Shri Kedarnath, “Headmaster, R. a Re ‘School, 
- Dhorha, Gaya. beh eo 
eelte cos (Sgt | Chandramant Prasad, ‘Student, Department of a 
Hivos, Ranchi College, Ranchi. ; eee 
oe Gil): ‘Shri Brajraj Krishna, Stadent, Department of Socio- oo 
logy, | Patna ‘College, 1 mi DOG i oe 
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(iv) Shri Shatrughna Singh, Lecturer, Government ee 


Physical College, Patna, 


(v) Shrimatt. Sampati Aryani, 1 M. A, Lecturer, Science, oe 


College, Patna. ne aria 
4. Letter No. T81/55 dated 4 Novenbcr, 1955 from ie : 
| Secretary of the Indian History Congress was read ; and it 


; was decided that Dr. Altekar should be requetied, to Semrenent | eo 
the Society as a delegate. oe 
| : oe The letter. dated 7 November 1985 siron Prof. y. D. ie 
- Abuja requesting that information regarding research articles aes 


- dealing with Arabic and Persian language was céad 3/and it ie | 
was: decided that copies of the letter. should be forwarded: to ee 


7 _ Dr. Syed Ahmad, Shri Shere and Shri K. no ‘Sinha for suite a 
a able action. — 7 
6. The eels to pace out a. eens humiber of the — 


} Society’ s Journal on the occasion of the Buddha Jayanti Cele- 
brations in May, 1956 was discussed. The sctlewing decisions 
| were taken :— , : ees 
(i) Government should be moved to give a suitable rant s 
or this publication, It was felt that this ‘grant: should be. Soe 


: 7 least of an amount of Rs, 15,000/-. 


a ee! | : ce 
Ay ‘Subject to the ‘didoretion of! the Board of S$ Reitors, Ha 
lee payments should be made to the contributors @ Rs: 10/-0 


ee (i). Every effort shoul be made to Dring. out t this issue o : 
os by May, 1956. | LESS 
2) Individual articles should onda be. of 4 4000 ae 


per 500. words up to the ceiling of Rs. 80/-. If the Editorial 


oe Board consider it Meceseanys | additional payment may alsp oo 


ae pe made. | cone oon 
(vy) The list of scholars to whonk a reference % was {pooped a 


| - _ Alfars, for ‘such | ‘scholars as lin 


to be made i ine this connexion by ‘the Editorial Board was aoe 


: read. It was: decided that in: addition | a suitable request 
‘should also. be. made ‘througho 1¢ Ministr ermal’) 


ee ae was s decided that the ae Ec orial E oard could make i 
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a selection of areas: already printed in the issues of the 


- : Society s Journals with a view to reprint such of them in this 
as special i issue as are important studies of Buddha and Buddhism. — 
_ (vii) It was decided to form a Sub-Committee of the Edi- 


_ torial Board to check proofs consisting of Dr. B. P. Sinha, 
“oDte. iT, Chowdhury and Prof. Askari and to co- opt Shri 


an Justice Imam as a member of the Editorial Board who would ; 


| “also serve on this Sub- Committee. 


oe The following decisions were taken i in connexion. with ae 


| the library. of the Society :— — 


@) To request the State Goveramient to clade a provi- | 


sion of | Rs. 1,00,000/- for improving this library, under on 


the Second Five Year Plan. 
Gi To request the State Government to sanction a 


‘- special grant of Rs, 10,000/- for Expenditure in 1955- 56 


a for purchase of books as the existing grant of Rs.2, 500 Ye was a 


- proving quite inadequate. 


It was also decided to request the State Government to ee 


sanction an amount of Rs. 1,00,000/- for providing additional | ) 


ce accomodation to the Research Society. 


8. In view of the deterioration in the quality of printing a 
a No in ‘the Society’s Journal, it was decided that the Chief Editor _ 
ey be authorised to negotiate printing of the Jou: & in the £ Sanice , 


van Press, Patna. 


ee The question of providing a ark room 46 the K. P. os ee 
Jone ‘Research . Institute | was discussed. In view of the 


: Government . orders taking away from the Council managerial Cree 
ae functions relating to the K.P. Jayaswal Research Institute, ite 


was decided. that a suggestion could be made to the autho- wees 
_— rities of the Patna. Museum to. provide a dark room for photo- re 


graphic work of the K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute on the oe 
oe northern verandah of the | inner court vee, adj lounge | the a a 


Rost s rooms. 


a ae tion of P ublishing the corpus ‘of the inscrip- i : ae 
a tions of the Vakatakas compiled by Prof. Mirashi was ‘discussed, eS 


oe Tes was. decided to > ascertain whether the Government of India ee 


ae we 
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ere publishing | ‘this work | as. a _ memoir of Archaeological Ae 


; Survey. oe, 


ig. Vv. Sohoni- 
Honorary General Seoratay 


